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ARMY AND Navy Lire has consistently 
urged certain service reforms and 
changes in administration, which, it is 
believed would result 
in a betterment of the 
military service. It 
will continue to do so 
as far as possible with- 
out assuming an ultra-critical attitude. 
By advocating measures for the better- 
ment of the service, we do not wish to 
be understood as implying that our Army 
is not a good one. It is good, but there 
are certain features of the laws and ad- 
ministrative rules by which it is affected 
that need to be and could be improved. 
It is to these that we refer. 

In answer to the question, “What is 
the matter with the Army?” the Secre- 
tary of War has recently said: “There is 
nothing the matter with the Army, except 
that there is not enough of it.” That it 
is entirely too small to guarantee to the 
United States continuous peace, with 
honor, is not to be questioned. But even 
with the small numerical strength now 
fixed it has been found impossible to get 
sufficient enlisted men to fill the ranks, as 
soldiers decline to re-enlist, and an un- 
usual number of commissioned officers 
have recently resigned. 

We have been advocating, with espe- 
cial force, the necessity for a reduction 
of work of a non-military nature; a di- 
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minution in the severity of field training 
and increased pay. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve that our efforts have not been in 
vain. Several of the Department annual 
reports are partially devoted to these 
subjects. There is a singular unanimity 
in urging the establishment of a general 
service corps and an increase of pay. 

That difficulty in securing recruits and 
in getting soldiers to re-enlist is partially 
due to the opportunity of receiving 
higher pay in civil life, there is no doubt. 
That so many men desert soon after en- 
listment is due to the fact that instead of 
being called upon to perform purely mili- 
tary duty, they are put at hard, manual 
labor for small pay, is equally certain. 
Most men who enlist in the Army do so 
with more or less pride in the uniform 
and a desire to participate in the “pomp 
and splendor of military pageant.” When, 
in the place of a natty uniform, they re- 
ceive a suit of overalls; and instead of 
a rifle or sabre they are given the tools 
of the laborer or the mechanic, the dis- 
enchantment is too sudden not to cause 
dissatisfaction. Knowing little or noth- 
ing of the consequences of such an act, 
frequently they desert. The result is 
depleted ranks, and purely military duty 
must be partially or wholly suspended to 
enable men to do the policing necessary 
to sanitation. 

The establishment of a General Service 
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Corps is again urged to provide men en- 
listed for just such work. Men for this 

corps would be enlisted 
Need of an for that character of 
Army Service work solely. They 
Corps would expect it and 

do it and leave those 
who sought by enlistment to avoid it, an 
opportunity to realize their expectations. 
To the Government would accrue the 
benefit of more extensive training and 
greater efficiency of its soldiers without 
materially adding to the expense—in- 
deed, if the indirect expenses growing out 
of desertion be considered, the cost of 
the military establishment ought to be 
reduced through the medium of such a 
measure. 

The organization of a General Service 
Corps would require Congressional ac- 
tion and no time should be lost in asking 
for it. In the meantime, if appropria- 
tions are available for the hire of labor- 
ers in the Quartermaster’s Department to 
do a part of the most objectionable of 
non-military labor now performed by sol- 
diers, its use for such a purpose would 
give grateful, temporary relief. 

With the excessive field training re- 
quired by present orders, it is different. 
That needs no action by Congress. It is 

a matter wholly within 
Excessive the administrative dis- 
Field Training cretion of the Govern- 
ment, and if the 


system be found unnecessarily irksome, it 


may be reduced or discontinued by execu- 
tive order. The overwhelming sentiment 
is believed to be opposed to the present 
system, especially in so far as it pertains 
to the winter months in severe climates. 
If so, there ought to be no hesitancy in 
discontinuing or at least in reducing the 
number and length of practice marches. 
It is good administration to correct an 
error as soon as it is discovered. 

The practice march is a most excellent 


means of field training, and some of it is 
an absolute requisite to efficiency. We 
would not see abolished a single drill or 
exercises necessary to the highest effi- 
ciency. The practice march is essentially 
a European institution. But in Europe 
the conditions are entirely different from 
those in America. There, outside of the 
United Kingdom, compulsory military 
service prevails—every male citizen 
(with certain exemptions) must serve in 
the army or navy—in other words, must 
learn the soldier’s trade. It takes about 
three years. During that period the re- 
cruit is subjected to a severe training, 
which includes frequent practice marches, 
with full field equipment. But he serves 
only one term and at the end of that 
single term he has “learned the trade,” 
he quits the Army and enters civil em- 
ployment. If practice marches in the 
American army could be confined to men 
in their first enlistment, and there was no 
way for them to escape that service, all 
would be well. But that is impossible 
under our laws and the sentiment of our 
people. In the first place, there is no 
way to hold our men in service. If they 
are dissatisfied, they purchase their dis- 
charge or desert. Deserters are difficult 
to capture, and even if captured they do 
not ordinarily continue as soldiers—they 
usually become convicts. 

In the second place, there is a goodly 
number of American soldiers who have 
adopted the military profession as a ca- 
reer, with a view to serving thirty years 
and retiring. They learn their trade and 
are ever competent, ready and willing to 
practice it, if necessary, but they resent 
going over and over the same burden- 
some details of their first enlistment, year 
after year. An apprentice works to be 
advanced to the grade of craftsman. 
When so advanced he does not expect 
longer to do the work of an apprentice. 

There is no doubt but that.a reduction 
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in the amount of non-military labor and 
of practice marches would do much to- 
ward filling the ranks 
and giving a_ better 
tone to the Army. But 
under present indus- 
trial conditions an increase of pay is just 
as essential. The numerical 
and the efficiency of the Army cannot be 
maintained on the present wage scale as 


The Pay 
Question 


strength 


compared with wages in civil pursuits. 
At present a soldier receives about one 
dollar and forty-three cents a day, in- 
cluding everything provided by the Gov- 
ernment. For that, he obligates himself 
for a period of three years to go to any 
part of the earth at a moment’s notice, 
endure all the privations and hardships 
and face the dangers which characterize 
the military profession. A mechanic, 
with no such obligations and at liberty 
to go where he pleases, gets about $6.00 
per day. The Army suffers by the con- 
trast and will not be attractive until the 
inequality is reduced, and it is not be- 
lieved that the people desire their rep- 
resentatives to continue conditions so 
disadvantageous and so humiliating to 
the splendid men who constitute the na- 
tion’s fighting forces. 


As foretold in the September number 
of ArMy AND Navy LIFE, a bill pro- 
viding for an increase of service pay has 
been formulated and 
agreed upon by the 
War, Navy and Treas- 


Increase of Pay 


ury Departments, acting under the di- 
rection of the President. We print else- 
where the text of the measure which will 
go before Congress at its next session 
with the approval and support of the 
executive and of the three departments 
The bill provides for a straight 
graded increase of pay for officers and 


named. 


extends section 1569 Revised Statutes 


This statute which dates 
from 1814 authorizes the President to 
fix the pay of practically all of the en- 
listed men of the navy, and has been 
very satisfactory in its operation. As 
drawn, the new bill is the result of much 
thought, deliberation and labor on the 
part of the representatives of the three 
departments and may be accepted as the 
very best that can be agreed upon. 

It carries benefits for every individual 
in the army, navy, marine corps and 


to the Army. 


revenue cutter service and a united ef- 
fort to secure its passage without 
amendment or modification of any char- 
acter is deemed essential. It is an ad- 
ministrative measure which aims at the 
greatest good to the greatest number. It 
cannot be expected to include all of the 
equities possible to arise under its opera- 
tion but if the services are to enjoy its 
benefits, the correction of the present 
minor inequalities which it does not seek 
to correct should not be urged. On 
the contrary, every individual who will 
be a beneficiary under its terms is en- 
joined to use every proper effort to se- 
cure its passage and through it, assist 
in bringing about better service condi- 
tions. 


“General A. IW. Greeley’s solemn report 
that “as a whole, the army ts insufficiently and 
improperly fed,” shocks us all. Contributions 
of cold victuals will doubtless be welcomed ai 
the Whitehall street building in Manhattan.” 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


The 


foregoing doubtless imagined that he 


man—or boy—who wrote the 


was penning something excruciatingly 
At bottom he may be a good 
fellow, in which case he can only be 


funny. 


criticised for hastiness and superficiality 
of thought. It cannot do much, if any, 
harm, and of course there is nothing in 
it to We print it 
merely as an illustration of the twen- 


get angry about. 
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tieth century humor of the press. Mean- 
time, General Greeley’s report, the re- 
sult of patient and careful investiga- 
tion and deliberate judgment, remains 
on file in Washington, and the people, 
for whom the army exists, smile and 
pass on to something which, so long as 
peace obtains, is of more immediate per- 
sonal interest. 


As the laws of nearly all the states, 
and the Dick Bill, provide that when in 
active service (often construed to in- 
clude riot duty, camp 
duty and rifle prac- 
tice) officers of the 
state forces shall 
have the same pay and allowances as 
officers of the army, state officers are 
deeply interested in the new Capron Bill. 
It would be wise to interest the officers 
of the National Guard in bringing in- 
fluence to bear upon Senators and Con- 
gressmen, who until the meeting of 
Congress will be at home, and whose re- 
lations with the higher officers of the 
National Guard are in many cases most 
intimate. In a country town the officers 
of the local company are apt to be the 
leading men of the town, and the state 
staff is nearly always composed of 
men influential in politics. It would 
be an immense saving of time and 
money if the assistant adjutant- 
general (of Brooklyn) who con- 
ducted the campaign for the Dick 
Bill, could be induced to help in the 
campaign for the Capron Bill. 


The National 
Guard and 
the Pay BIll 


Because of the great importance of 
our mounted troops, good horses and 
good horsemanship is more than desir- 
able ; it is absolutely essential to their de- 
velopment. The requisites of polo and 
steeplechase riding are undoubtedly 
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good mounts. Steeplechasing and polo 
playing are excellent drills, for the result 
of practice in these 

sports is to develop Army Polo and 
agility, nerve, quick- Steeplechasing 
ness of eye and hand, 

and vigorous horsemanship, and to pro- 
duce a higher standard of breeding in 
horses owned by officers. For lack of any 
systematic and comprehensive plan for 
the breeding of high cavalry horses, and 
because our wealthy class shows no in- 
clination for the life of the Army and 
Navy, there are, in the words of Gen- 
eral Bell, “not many horses owned in 
the American army which would make 
a very good show, nor have American 
officers, as a rule, sufficient means to 
engage in racing,” or in polo. 

Notwithstanding the desire of the Gen- 
eral Staff and the Administration of the 
Army to encourage all efforts to improve 
the breed of army horses and the quality 
of army horsemanship, very little has so 
far been accomplished. There is a 
steeplechase course at Fort Ethan Al- 
len, and a school of equitation at Fort 
Riley, but we have nothing like the mili- 
tary schools in France where there are 
upwards of six hundred thoroughbreds, 
and where the expert cavalrymen com- 
pete in military races at their own meet- 
ings and those of the numerous racing 
associations in that country. 

The United Hunts Racing Associa- 
tion at its second meeting held at Ben- 
nings in October of last year, arranged 
three military steeplechases—the Ethan 
Allen Military Steeplechase, the Grand 
Steeplechase, and the Army Steeple- 
chase. The conditions governing these 
races, however, restricted entries to 
horses owned by riders, with the excep- 
tion of the Army Steeplechase, in which 
any owner might enter a horse, but only 
the officer might ride him. This latter 
race was won by Lieutenant I. S. Mar- 
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tin of the Fifteenth Cavalry, who, un- 
der permission of the War Department, 
came all the way from Cuba to partici- 
pate in the race. 

At this year’s meeting, which is to be 
held on October 26 and 30, and Novem- 
ber 2, there will be two military steeple- 
chase events, and conditions have been 
modified for the purpose of encouraging 
entries from the army, so that any horse 
may be entered who is owned by the 
rider “or the United States.” 

There was some talk last year of do- 
nating one or two thoroughbred horses 
from the leading army posts for the use 
of officers, but nothing has been done as 
yet. Some effort has been made to 
start such a policy in the interest of 
polo playing. The quartermaster-gen- 
eral has had under consideration the ad- 
visability of furnishing a few posts with 
some good stout polo ponies, but the 
amount of encouragement given by the 
War Department to mounted officers to 
own their own ponies, has been prac- 
tically a disapproval of such action. Each 
officer is allowed by regulation just so 
much forage and just so much trans- 
portation for horse flesh, and the de- 
partment has frowned upon even a re- 
quest for the extension of these allow- 
ances to a polo pony. Under such cir- 
cumstances an officer could not afford 
to own a fine little animal for a couple 
of years, or less, and then be obliged 
to dispose of him at a sacrifice when the 
inevitable change of station came along 
through inability to stand the expense 
of its transfer to the new post. 

The department should have a change 
of heart on this subject. | Mounted of- 
ficers should be encouraged in every way 
to own polo ponies, and play the game. 
The Polo Association should see its way 
clear to offer some inducements similar 
to those of the United Hunts Racing 
Association referred to, and the depart- 


ment should second any effort to play 
polo, by very hearty encouragement in 
its favor. 

Brood Mare 
Society, which receives mares donated 
by masters of hounds and others, the 
stock bred from which has been of the 
truest make and shape. A similar or- 
ganization in this country would very 
likely meet with the warmest co-opera- 
tion on the part of all horse owners, 
would greatly add to an officer’s chance 
to afford first-class horseflesh, and would 
result in a more desirable quality of army 
mount and the highest class of 
horsemanship. 


There is in England a 


army 


The delegates to the International Peace 
Conference now in session at The Hague 
are considering the proposition to adopt 
a rule prohibiting the 
use of airships or bal- 
loons in war for drop- 
ping explosives. It 
is difficult to understand why an effort 
should be made to eliminate or unduly 
restrict the use of airships as a destruc- 
tive agency in war. The more certainly 
destructive of life and property those 
agencies become, the greater will be the 
dread of them and all the more will na- 
tions seek to maintain peace. 


The Airship 
in War 


The theory upon which such a course 
The air- 
ship is as visible as a war vessel and its 
attack may be met. If it conceal it- 
self by cover of night or by any other 
means, or if it move out of range, it 
does nothing that a war vessel or a 
body of troops would not do. It is not 
a subtle danger like a poisoned well or 
an infected missile. The airship is no 
more deadly than the submarine boat. It 
is true that the airship might sail right 
over the rulers’ palaces, neglect their 
guards and bring the war nearer home 
to those who make it, than has hereto- 


rests is not easy to discover. 
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fore been possible. This might be de- 
cidedly uncomfortable for those who 
generally take no more active part in 
wars than to read the official dispatches. 
We cannot see however that the possi- 
bility of having an airship bombard the 
palace would tend to increase a govern- 
ment’s desire to engage in hostilities. 
Taking it as a whole, it looks like the 
Peace Conference was being unwittingly 
led to adopt a measure calculated to in- 
crease the probability of wars between 
nations by restricting the use of airships. 
Airships have not yet reached a stage 
of practicability and never will unless 
certain difficulties which now bar the 
way to success be removed. They may 
never become much of a factor in war- 
fare but with the progress now being 
made in aerial navigation, it is by no 
means certain that we may not wake up 
any day and find that someone has solved 
the problem. Until then, their value as 
a military adjunct can not be determined. 
In the meantime, the United States would 
do well to refrain from becoming a party 
to an agreement restricting in any de- 
gree their use in war. 


The financial situation in its relation 
to the action of the Executive Depart- 
ment of the government in its prosecu- 
tion of corporate vio- 
lation of the laws gov- 
erning inter-state com- 


The Executive 
and the Finan- 


cial Feudal : 
yetem merce las an interest 


to the army not only 
in common with other citizens, but 
as marking a new and unusual exercise 
of the constitutional powers of the gen- 
eral government whose national police is 
the military arm. It is new and un- 
usual in so far as the Sherman act has 
increased the scope and character of the 
power of interference of the general 
government in the development of ab- 
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normal commercial conditions, and 
wealth distribution under a “laissez 
faire” policy of growth. In point of 
fact, under a construction of the Con- 
stitution which undoubtedly was not con- 
templated or foreseen by its makers, 
the national government by legislative 
act has taken on the functions of a com- 
mercial censor whose decisions have a 
profound bearing upon the whole com- 
mercial and financial structure of the 
country, and its social evolution as well. 

We are witnessing an evolution which 
has but begun, and that will. inevitably 
achieve in the course of time a revolu- 
tion which, let us hope, will be as peace- 
ful as beneficent. It is improbable that 
this interference with the feudal privi- 
leges of capital will be submitted to 
without friction and contest. The first 
effort to arrest it will be at the polls 
through political manipulation. Failing 
that, it remains to be seen how far the 
money power will be prepared to go. In 
the meanwhile the same influences, 
which are the motive impulse behind 
the Federal authority in its new role, 
have made themselves felt in the ma- 
chinery of the states; and we witness 
enactment after enactment by the legis- 
latures tending to the control of trade 
and its manipulators, and of a char- 
acter which a few years since would 
have been deemed highly socialistic in 
their tendency. 

We have also the singular spectacle of 
the two powers—National and State— 
actuated by the same principles, but at 
odds over their application and enforce- 
ment. It is a curious example of the 
complexity of our system and the im- 
passé which is likely to result from the 
exercise of co-ordinate authority along 
parallel lines. It has caused us em- 
barrassment in our foreign relations as 
we have reason to know of late, and in 
internal affairs the danger is no less. We 








may witness even the parading of a Na- 
tional executive entirely in sympathy 
with a procedure of State government, 
and yet compelled to support, by force if 
necessary, the judgment of a Federal 
judiciary contrary to its own policy. 

It is nevertheless an instructive spec- 
tacle to witness the money power, in- 
trenched in privilege and commercial tra- 
dition, brought to bay for the first time, 
and compelled to account before the law 


for its magnificent malefactions and 
forced to acknowledge. a controlling 


authority which circumscribes its opera- 
tions. 

“But we are the Government,” stam- 
mer the crapulent corporations, “and you 
executive gentlemen are our creatures. 
What the devil do you mean by betray- 
ing your creators? Next election you 
will learn what it means to buck the 
financial tiger.” In the meanwhile Wall 
street squeals in agony and pleads the 
“widow and orphans” baby act. The 
President is damned with curses low and 
deep and muttered warnings are heard 
that the avenger of widows and orphans 
will lay him low while the inference is 
obvious that the mourners in “the street”’ 
will be few. The writer has heard this 
from the lips of a dignitary in the com- 
mercial world who would be most loud 
and bitter in denunciation of the social- 
ist agitator who by such a mere sugges- 
tion would put into the 
mind of a malcontent. 

The curious obsession prevails that 
the malevolent god out of the machine 
is Mr. Roosevelt, and that but for him 
the evil days would not have come. The 
sullen gentlemen of the stock exchange 


assassination 


are sure that with his passing or with 
his change of heart they will vanish 
never to return. 

That the President is but a factor in 
a great social movement that is world 
wide, and the exponent of forces which 
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he neither originated nor controls, seems 
to occur to none whose pocket is de- 
pleted. But unless “the street’’ and 
its overlords apprehend this elementary 
fact, and adjust themselves to new con- 
ditions which are working 
into our national life, disaster will invade 
them even while the country at large 
smiles in plenty and content. 


themselves 


During the recent Russo-Japanese 


war, readers of the newspapers coud 


not fail to notice the frequency with 
which Japanese com- 


manders concluded tre Virtues of 
their reports of vic- the Emperor 
tory with some such 


expression as, “all of which we largely 
attribute to your Majesty's virtues.” 

At the outbreak of the China-Japanese 
war in 1895, the Emperor of Japan is- 
sued an edict—what would be in our 
army, a general order. In this edict, or 
order, were set forth the “rules of con- 
duct which should be followed by all 
who fought in the service of Japan,” 
as follows: 

1. Be sincere and loyal—shun un- 
truthfulness. 

2. Respect superiors and be true to 
comrades—shun lawlessness and inso- 
lence. 

3. Obey the command of superiors 
irrespective of its purport—never resist 
or disregard it. 

4. Value courage and be diligent in 
the performance of duty—shun coward- 
ice. 

5. Be not boastful of brute force; 
neither quarrel with nor insult others, 
thereby engendering hatred. 

6. Cultivate virtue and practice fru- 
gality—shun extravagance and effemi- 


nacy. 

7. Cherish honor and good reputa- 
tion—shun greed and vulgarity. 

These rules of conduct or virtues as 
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formulated by the throne are known 
and referred to in the Japanese army 
and navy as the “Virtues of the Em- 
peror.” 

So frequently did this sentiment above 
quoted appear that thoughtless persons 
discussed it lightly as a sort of sense- 
less sycophancy which is at times be- 
stowed upon royalty. Others took it to 
mean that the Japanese regarded their 
monarch as, if not the supreme power 
in the universe, at least the mundane 
representative of that power, and that 
death incurred under his orders would 
gain for them an exalted station after 
death. Upon that hypothesis they 
found a reason for the Japanese courage 
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and to that alone attributed their suc- 
cesses. 

It is difficult however for a thoughtful 
person not to question either explana- 
tion. It is asking too much of an in- 
credulous world to believe that such 
progressive, competent men as_ those 
who shaped Japanese policy and planned 
and executed her victorious campaigns 
could be possessed of a belief so char- 
acteristic of the dark ages, but there is 
no doubt that the influence of the Shinto 
religion upon the rank and file of the 
army and navy caused an enthusiasm 
and devotion to death which accounts 
for much of the courage of the Japa- 
nese. 


REST. 


BY CHARLES WOODWARD HUTSON. 


All day in the wind and sun watching the sea, 

One wonders if e’er sweeter living could be: 

The far white sails poised on the rim of the world, 

The faint, faint clouds that never a wind hath swirled, 
The purple of waves under a sky dim blue, 

The long low log whence the pelican lazily flew, 

The silver flash of fish that leap near the shore— 
They fill and they rest the eye, and it asks no more; 
To look and to love is a dear content to the brain 

That has worked too long to care for castles in Spain. 
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CUBANS 


Events Have Brought Us Back to Them. What They Are and How They 
Think Concerning Us. 


BY 


LIEUT.-COL. ROBERT L. BULLARD 


HE elements of the Cuban people 
Ty are practically but two, Spanish 
and negro; their tradition, one, 
Spanish. Of these, tradition most makes 
the type, and Cuba, mixed in color to be 
sure but not unhomogeneous, is Spanish. 
That, broadly, is the race with which 
we deal in Cuba to-day. 

To an American, the relations between 
white man and negro are the first ques- 
tion. These relations are kindly, con- 
siderate and equal to an extent not reach- 
ed elsewhere perhaps in the world be- 
tween races by nature set so far apart. 
In fact, it may almost be said that in 
Cuba there is no race question. There 
is no sharp, forever-fixed line of divi- 
sion between the white and the man of 
negro blood. A great and growing mass 
of intermediates, men of mixed blood, 
that grade up from almost black to al- 
most white, fill up that great, yawning, 
impassable gulf which in America for- 
ever separates the black man from the 
white. It is sure, besides, that the great 
bulk of the Cuban people view with sat- 
isfaction, not discouragement, the pro- 
gressing absorption of the negro in the 
Cuban population, and the whole coun- 
try looks forward to the day when the 
black man shall have disappeared. An- 
other century unmolested and Cubans 
would make themselves a completely 
homogeneous people of mixed blood. 
Will the Canal Americanize Cuba and 
change her thought? The Cuban black 
man fears it. For this reason he stretches 
forth no hand of welcome to America 
in Cuba at any time. 

There are, however, social distinctions 
in Cuba based upon color; there are not 


one but several color lines, though these 
are not eternal, hard, fast and unchange- 
able as in the United States. In Cuba, 
social life is run largely by social clubs. 
There are in almost every town and vil- 
lage negro clubs, two or three grades of 
mulatto clubs and white clubs. In one 
and at its functions may appear the hus- 
band, excluded the wife; in another, the 
wife but not the husband; in a third, 
their children but neither the father nor 
mother. To the world this will appear 
incredible, almost incomprehensible ; 
here it is convention, fixed, settled, ac- 
cepted and operative. These distinc- 
tions, however, run but for a lifetime. 
By crosses from generation to genera- 
tion, though some deny it, men ascend. A 
little of the blood, if it but be decreasing, 
is not remembered against them forever. 

Without doubt, the best index to 
Cuban character is to be found in his 
conversation. Standing in the streets 
of his native village, sober, discussing 
with his neighbor crops, the weather, or 
other like commonplace, he habitually 
uses an excited manner, florid language 
and exaggerated gesticulation that else- 
where in the world would cause perhaps 
his reproof for disorder or put him under 
suspicion of being drunk or a lunatic. A 
popular and oft-repeated proverb, “A 
man has no small enemies,” affords al- 
most as good a pointer. This means 
that of equal importance in his view is 
the threat of a pin-prick or of the deadly 
stroke of a dagger. Such an emotional, 
unself-contained nature, such an exag- 
gerated, strained view of things can but 
constantly lead to foolish extremes for 
which the man suffers shame even be- 
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fore himself. He felt it who last vear, 
after the revolution, scrawled this for 
American eyes upon the marble top of a 
Havana café table: “We, the Cubans, 
please for to see the Americans in Cuba 
but sorry for our independence.” 

A direct corollary to the violence of 
their emotions is the quickness with 
which these subside and are forgotten. 
Passion and enmity, friend and comrade- 
ship are alike things of an hour. It may 
be the soft soothing of the Cuban cli- 
mate, but certain it is that thousands of 
Cuban-born who fought Cuba to the 
last at Spain’s side, were a few months 
later and are to-day found living in all 
friendship and acceptance with Cubans. 

For so short a time after so bitter a 
struggle it is wonderful; yet not more so 
than this: After the hardships, sufferings 
and sacrifices, self-denial, sorrow and 
death borne together in their struggle for 
independence, Cubans are yet within a 
short time found forgetting all, comrade 
against comrade, brother against bro- 
ther, at each other’s throats and fighting 
like wild animals. Such power of for- 
getfulness is more than wonderful; it is 
incredible. It may well cause us to hesi- 
tate to prophesy upon the events of 1906. 

Lack of decision and practicality are 
the usual concomitants of over-emotion- 
ality. In the Cuban people it is most 
marked in politics and public undertak- 
ings. Politics are always fearfully 
beaten and thrashed over in the newspa- 
pers and cafés, but here the matter 
ceases; the practical work that should 
follow almost never comes. After months 
of discussion there is often no percep- 
tible crystalization of public opinion 
from which decisive action flows. This 
peculiarly often leaves them in a crisis 
without a leader and they are likely thus, 
from the mere feeling that something 
must be done, to run off after the first 
wild fellow that puts himself forward 
with a machete and a pronunciamento. 
So did they with Narciso Lopez fifty 
years ago; so did they with Pino Guerra 
yesterday. 

In spite of a sympathetic and respon- 
sive nature and in the face of an impa- 
tience and hatred of tyranny that are 
truly national and characteristic, the Cu- 
ban in authority is yet autocratic, dicta- 
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torial, inconsiderate, and without any 
of that quality of toleration or 
compromise without which men can- 
not live together in peace and without 
which, especially, it is impossible to con- 
duct public business. On this rock his 
governmental attempts have always gone 
and will, unless it is removed, still al- 
ways go to wreck. Throughout Cuba 
nothing is perhaps better understood by 
all men than that these very qualities 
have been the cause of repeated official 
failure and downfall; yet, come his turn 
at governing, and the Cuban official, even 
to the least, quite regularly goes down 
to ruin by the same old road. How- 
ever much he hates and may have once 
resisted tyranny in others, once himself 
grasping power, no man of Spanish 
blood seems able to abstain from despot- 
ism. The Spaniard in Cuba to-day can 
propose for Cuba no other style of gov- 
erning than that by which Spain has in 
the last century lost a territory twenty- 
five times as great as Spain itself; and 
there is no Cuban who would not fight 
him to the death, yet there is not one 
who will not whisper you in the ear, 
“What we need in Cuba is a Porfirio 
Diaz.” 

Not yet grown in government, Cu- 
bans are naturally a little still of childish 
way. Quite satisfactorily to themselves, 
they acquit themselves of fault in 1906's 
revolution and governmental failure by 
charging up Mr. Palma and his admin- 
istration to Americans. In all politics 
and public matters, not having their own 
way, like children, they will not play. 
Public deliberative bodies, city councils, 
etc., whenever the least difference of 
opinion arises, are held together only 
with the utmost difficulty. After a 
meeting or two, a great number of the 
members are always trying to resign by 
way of protest or on account of some 
little difference of view. Under the 
Republic, the Cuban Congress could 
agree to do but little, it is said, but vote 
money out of the treasury. For, how- 
ever plain it may be to another, no Cu- 
ban can; he has not yet learned to recog- 
nize a majority against himself. For 
this he appears as yet as wholly without 
capacity as the eye is without ability to 
perceive electricity. To elections or 
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votes that go against him then, he sub- 
mits, if he does submit, with a deep 
sense of wrong and injustice, and the 
feeling is honest. Of such characteris- 
tics as these we cannot, however, think 
with derision when we call to mind the 
fact that this people has never in all 
their history taken as much part in their 
public affairs as the English people were 
taking in theirs as a mere tribe in north- 
ern Europe fifteen hundred years ago. 
That for which the world most criti- 
cises Cuba is her revolutions. Yet no 
country on earth, certainly not our thir- 
teen colonies, ever had more long, more 
continuous, more just and bitter causes 
for revolution. | Longer than we and 
under greater neglects, abuses and prov- 
ocations, Cuba remained loyal to mother 
country. History justifies her revolu- 
tions. 3ut the long list, seventeen in 
the last eighty-five years, however justi- 
fied, has yet had an unfortunate effect 
upon the character of her people. To 
start with, bred in the bone of every man 
of Spanish tradition, his inheritance 
from the ages of the strong governments 
of Rome, Spain and the Catholic church, 
is a feeling of legal helplessness under 
superior orders, however unjust, illegal 
or oppressive. Everywhere this man is 
found in the settled conviction that he 
can resist official wrong or oppression 
in but one way—by revolution. Since 
last vear we often hear that they only 
are revolutionary who have nothing to 
lose, but he who observes further will 
learn that all Cuba, from a century of 
practically continuous revolution with 
just cause therefore has come almost to 
regard non-submission to government, 
insurrection and revolution as demon- 
strating in the man the highest qualities 
of manhood, independence and love of 
liberty. The idea everywhere pro- 
trudes; it is met in common conversa- 
tion and is seen especially in the fre- 
quency and popularity of such newspa- 
per and café names as. The “Rebel, The 
Revolter, The Insurgent, The Revolu- 
tionist, and the like. It is probable, 
therefore, that though Cuba had a per- 
fect system of legal remedy against bad 
or unsatisfactory government, Cubans 
would not resort to it, would not know— 
and would have to be taught—how to 








avail themselves of it. This means 
civil education, a thing for a people not 
of months but of generations. 

Cubans have had but little practical 
experience in government. The gov- 
ernment of Cuba under Spain was by 
Spaniards. In revolution the Cubans 
have rejected both rulers and their style 
of rule, and to-day find themselves with- 
out ability to supply the absence of 
either. Given the old Spanish or any 
new, however perfect system of govern- 
ment, the Cubans would be equally with- 
out skill or experience—they would 
have to be taught torun it. This brings 
us back again to education, in all things, 
on every hand the thing of need in Cuba. 

The eagerness of all Cuba to hold pub- 
lic office has of late been a subject of 
much wonder and amusement. There 
were undoubtedly provoking abuses but 
it is not much of an exaggeration to de- 
clare this the main, almost the sole mov- 
ing power upon the men of last year’s 
revolution. He was the first man I 
met on arrival in Cuba. He was vio- 
lent in feeling and denunciation against 
the government party. He had been 
an insurgent and fought in the field until 
his own side had been obliged by the 
United States to quit and abide the re- 
sult of elections. 

“What will vou do if beaten at the 
polls?” I questioned, meaning to ask as 
to the course of his party. 

Surprised to be asked so squarely (as 
he mistakenly supposed) as to his own 
conscious motives, his answer in his con- 
fusion laid him bare: “Then I should 
have to go to work in a private capacity. 
But,” he added, brightening up, “we 
shall not be beaten and then I shall have 
a government clerkship.” That clerk- 
ship was the uppermost, the only thing 
he had in his mind. To get it, he had 
“insurrected.”” He was a type. 

From the first and during all Spanish 
domination, Cuba served Spain as a place 
where Spaniards were sent to recuper- 
ate broken or to build up new fortunes 
in fat offices. From the court of Spain 
down, office here, as in all her colonies, 
was treated as a commerce, primarily 
for the good of and to be made the most 
of by him holding it. The office was 
for the man. This conception has be- 
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come fixed by 400 years of practice. Lat- 
terly, Cubans see the light of a new ideal 
and are struggling toward it; but is it 
any wonder that the old is the strong, 
the common view in Cuba to-day? In- 
tention and practice, open and often 
unchallenged, are found almost every- 
where in the officer to use his office for 
his own sole benefit or for that of his 
friends. The mayor of the little town 
of P———————- last year managed to 
get into office under his administration 
thirteen members of his family. The 
number was unlucky, however, and he 
himself lost his place. Against the 
mayor of R came this com- 
plaint: “Senor B is mayor; his 
father-in-law is city judge; one of his 
nephews is secretary of the board of edu- 
cation; another is superintendent of 
public schools; his niece is public school 
teacher; his cousin’s husband is muni- 
cipal secretary, and now he proposes to 
put in another of his cousins as recorder 
of the municipal court.” 

Under this view of public office, natu- 
rally taxes are but little applied to the 
public benefit, as in roads and bridges. 
Cuba indeed has neither roads nor 
bridges, has barely a dozen towns where 
wagons can pass to the distance of a mile 
from the city walls. By habit and cus- 
tom, in every branch of the public ser- 
vice, taxes are eaten up in salaries. If 
sufficient offices do not exist for this, 
then they are created, juggled. After 
settling himself in his office chair, this 
seems the first thought of every public 
official. It is all made easier by the fact 
that checks and balances in government 
accountability it was never the custom 
of Spain to require with any stringency. 
In consequence of it all there arose and 
exists to-day among Cubans the pro- 
foundest distrust, the utmost lack of con- 
fidence in each other as officers. It is 
a discouraging condition. It unsettles 
hope. 

With all their Spanish conservatism, 
time has wrought in the Cuban people 
wonderful changes in two important 
things—religion and war. Than the 
colonists and conquerors of Cuba none 
were ever more devoted churchmen or 
more aggressive soldiers. Than the 
Cuban of to-day almost no one cares less 
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for his religion or is of a more purely 
defensive genius as a soldier. His 
churches are empty and his war-making 
has come to be a by-word in his own 
mouth, “going to the woods,” cover, 
defense, not offense. Spanish military 
genius appears to have taken the same 
course. Over all Cuba are found great 
numbers of fortifications, blockhouses, 
fortified camps, woods, caves and even 
mountains. There the soldier, strength- 
ening himself, sat down to wait for his 
enemy to come after him. However 
fierce or bitter his hatred, he seems al- 
most never to have thought of taking 
the offensive and going to find and at- 
tack that enemy. Thus it was that 
Spanish soldier and Cuban patriot, both 
logically on the offensive, the one to re- 
conquer his revolted colony, the other 
to drive out his oppressor, sat down, 
the one in the town and the other in the 
field, and waited, each for the other 
to come and attack. It explains the 
wonderful prolongation of Cuban revo- 
lutions. 

With all their record for insurgency, 
we would expect to find Cubans per- 
sonally wild, lawless and reckless. Noth- 
ing could be more different. Black and 
white, they are remarkably mild. They 
observe order and above all respect hu- 
man life. Though almost nobody who 
can afford it goes without his revolver, 
there are no bad men who keep private 
graveyards, and suspicion of the exist- 
ence of a hip pocket is not taken to jus- 
tify murder. Stern Spanish law is per- 
haps responsible for these conditions. He 
who killed answered for it, and answered 
strictly. Steamer, railroad and street 
car lines, the whole people, indeed, have 
been made careful in the knowledge that 
when fatalities occur, somebody gets into 
trouble. We may learn of them while 
we teach. 

From their own immaturities and fail- 
ures, Cubans have come to have an ex- 
aggerated sdea of the skill, perfection 
and correctness of America in govern- 
ment. It is amazing with what confi- 
dence they commit to us the task of pull- 
ing them out of the hole into which their 
revolution of 1906 threw them. May it 
steady us in honor and good purpose. 

Bnt the expectation of the Cuban peo- 
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ple, whatever the politicians may say, is 
not modest or easy to meet. At pres- 
ent it is but little less than perfect sov- 
ereignty and independence for Cuba 
with responsibility for the United States. 

Withal, Cubans know their own de- 
fects and immaturities and are struggling 
hard to throw them off. Speaking of 
all Cuba, they are no old, degenerate or 
decayed people. They are young and 
with regenerative power. The world 
will learn it. The groaning of the coun- 
try in revolution is itself proof of the 
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birth that is going on. They have shown 
themselves capable of great sacrifice for 
liberty. They know and hate injustice, 
wrong, graft and corruption at home— 
no people hates them worse or more de- 
sires to throttle them. Their aspira- 
tions and ideals are high, and all Cuba’s 
needs to-day may be reduced to one— 
practical help to attain those ideals. That 
help may as well be given now, for the 
destiny of Cuba is one and as fixed as 
the stars. America can not dodge it 
nor Cuba prevent it. 


JACKY, "FORE-MASTER, 
AND CAP’N MORAN 


BY 


GEORGE WARBURTON LEWIS 


Jacky, the Sea Guill, an’ Cap’n Moran,— 
All was a part o’ the great world’s plan. 
The Cap’n was gold-dust an’ Jacky was sand— 
The sparklin’ist gold-dust that ever was panned; 
An’ Jacky lived humble, as deep-seamen can, 
Knowin’ only one luxury—Cap’n Moran. 
Thus, Damon an’ Pythias, after a plan, 
Was Jacky, ’fore-master, an’ Cap’n Moran. 


One day in a fog thick an’ white as ship’s rice, 
The Guill rammed her nose in a wedgin’ o’ ice, 
Where she lay poundin’ helpless, her shrieks ringin’ out 
Like yells from the furnace our chaplain tells “bout. 
Nobody knowed how the thing did befall— 
The seas was a-drenchin’ an’ freezin’ us all— 
“He’s over—the skipper!” they yelled, an’ we ran; 
An’ Jacky went over to Cap’n Moran. 


Jacky, the Sea Guill, an’ Cap’n Moran, — 

All was a part o’ the great world’s plan. 
We laid Jacky peaceful in a cove by the Horn, 

(He always liked list’nin’ to breakers fo’lorn ;) 
An’ the skipper we draped in a casket 0’ gold 

To match with his nature, so kind-like an’ bold; 
An’ the battered ship Sea Gull, like some tipsy man, 


Staggered north—leavin’ Jacky an’ Cap’n Moran. 
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A MODEL SANITARY CAMP 





An illustration of what can be accomplished in the face of discouraging obstacles 
such as a hot and humid climate and marshy country 


BY 


CAPTAIN PERCY L. JONES 
Assistant Surgeon, U. S. A. 


Exposition grounds, is a model 

military camp. The site, while 
far from perfect, being overgrown with 
vegetation, rugged from previous culti- 
vation, and almost surrounded by 
marshes, was the best to be had. The 
climate is a bad feature, being hot and 
humid; but every effort is made to over- 
come this by proper clothing, well venti- 
lated Khaki Hospital tents and flys, and 
suspension of duties between the hours 
of 9 a. m. and § p. m. The tents are 
floored and framed, with whitewashed 
bars for ‘the attachment of guy ropes, 
doing away with pegs, and adding great- 
ly to the attraction of the camp. 

One other tent is being tried to deter- 
mine its value in reflecting or excluding 
the sun’s rays. This is the blue top tent 
devised by Major Charles E. Woodruff, 
and patterned after the Gilchrist Tent. 
The fly is white and is intended to reflect 
most of heat and light, the blue top to 
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exclude those rays penetrating the fly. 
There are a few ventilating holes in the 
roof along the ridge pole, and the top 
of the tent is converted into a miniature 
attic, by a strip of canvas, in which there 
are openings, pinching in the sides, thus 
increasing space under fly. The ventila- 
tion is excellent, and, so far, the experi- 
ence of occupants shows a marked im- 
provement in restfulness to the eye and 
general comfort. 

Kitchens are framed and screened, and 
have paulin tops. One end is used for 
dining-room, being equipped with tables 
and benches. Large modern ice-chests 
have been supplied, as well as the usual 
field equipment. Outside, and conveni- 
ent to the door of each kitchen, is a 
cement catch basin for waste waters, 
leading into a subsoil drain, which 
empties into marsh ditches at tidewater 
level. 

Meats are brought to the camp in a 
cold storage car and issued as needed, 
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or stored in a large refrigerator, thus 
avoiding any chance of spoiling. The 
quality is excellent. 

Bread is made by trained bakers in a 
modern bakery. The building is thor- 
oughly screened, and bread is stored in 
screened compartments, making double 
protection from flies. The first bakery 
used had the ordinary field ovens, and 
was in a corrugated iron building. It 
was found to be entirely uninhabitable 
from excessive heat and bad ventilation, 
while corrugations prevented complete 
screening. The ovens began to warp 
after two months’ use, and bread could 
not be baked so. well as at first. For 
these reasons, upon the recommendation 
of the Chief Surgeon, the new bakery 
was built of frame, and sufficiently high 
for good ventilation. The bread turned 
out is excellent, and the usual savings 
are made. 

Foods, in general, are as good as at 
any army post. The unsanitary condi- 
tions of dairies, and the existence of 
typhoid fever, made it necessary to ex- 
clude all fresh milk. Soft drink fac- 
tories supplying Camp Canteens are in- 
spected by the surgeons at frequent 
intervals. The water is supplied from 
Norfolk County and City works. It has 
been examined bacteriologically and 
shown to be safe, but as a routine pre- 
ventive measure, it is either boiled or 
sterilized. We are about to try a spe- 
cial water can devised by Major Wood- 
ruff and the writer. It is the usual 
water can, having a spigot three inches 
from the bottom and a closed top, dust 
proof. A small hinged and locked door 
is left in the top to facilitate cleaning 
and the introducing of ice aiter the 
water is cooled. It may be placed on 
any kind of fire, and can be transported 
in ordinary wagons for use on the march. 
The handles are vertical, to allow sticks 
to be inserted for lifting. when hot. A 
very unique stove for boiling water has 
been devised by Captain Symmonds, 
12th Cavalry, consisting of condemned 
water can, with a feed and draught door 
eut in front, and near the top, in rear, 
another for stovepipe. By placing the 
ordinary can on top of this stove he has 
hot water continually, without interfer- 
ing with cook stove. 
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Each batallion is supplied with a bath 
house. The buildings are of wooden 
frame and covered with corrugated iron. 
The floors are cement and the water is 
drained off by sewer pipe well into tide 
water. 

Under the direction of Major Wood- 
ruff a sanitary squad was organized, 
about a month prior to the arrival of 
the troops, for the disposal and inciner- 
ation of excreta, ditching marshes, and 
oiling all wundrainable collections of 
water. 

The field garbage crematory is a pit 
15 feet in diameter and 3% feet deep 
with coping 1% feet high banked with 
excavated earth. In the center is a coni- 
cal pillar, 3 feet in diameter at base, and 
2 feet at apex, to direct draft around to 
the fire, which is built only in one-third 
of the ring-shaped pit. The whole pit 
is lined with bricks (about 3000), 
though rock can be substituted. The 
cone is built up with mortar, clay and 
brick, about 2 feet above the surround- 
ing coping. The fire is built in gridiron 
fashion of ordinary cord wood, and gar- 
bage is thrown on by rolling can around 
circumference of the fall. In this man- 
ner liquid is distributed over a large area 
of hot brick, accumulating in the bottom 
where it is soon evaporated, and the 
solid garbage is fed to the fire as fuel. 
About one-third of a cord of wood is 
used daily for the camp, which has about 
goo men. 

I am convinced that with proper super- 
vision the pit completely solves the prob- 
lem of the disposal of garbage in camps 
of long duration. On occasions we have 
burned the carcasses of horses without 
the slightest trouble, and it might be 
used for manure in situations where 
there are no other means of disposal, 
though, in this camp, the manure is 
hauled away to a separate dump for 
burning, unless farmers -remove it ‘at 
once. The pit can be constructed by six 
men in two days, and it requires two 
men from the sanitary squad to run it. 
In the morning, bottles, tin cans, and 
ashes from previous day’s burning are 
shoveled out. 

Garbage of the whole camp is gath- 
ered each morning in regulation cans, 
by two men and one team. Each com- 
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pany has erected whitewashed stands, 
holding three cans, for bottles and tin 
cans, solid garbage, and liquid, respec- 
tively, the lids being always kept in 
place. There is also one can in each 
company for night urinal. Electric 
lights are placed through entire camp. 

All trash is hauled to a dump near 
the garbage crematory, and burnable 
parts consumed. 

A trial is now being made with the 
Conley Portable Camp Garbage Inciner- 
ator, but sufficient time has not elapsed 
to justify an opinion as to its value. 
The McCall Incinerator, recently adopt- 
ed by the army, is installed throughout 
the camp. It is very simple in construc- 
tion, being a small furnace of brick 
foundation, and over it are placed two 
cast iron pans, into which the excreta 
‘drops. When the pans are filled, the 
wooden seats are removed, the iron lids 
let down over the pans, making a closed 
chamber, and the fire is started under 
the pans. A_ second chamber, with 
grates for coke or charcoal, is placed at 
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the base of smokestack and here a sec- 
ond combustion takes place, of all 
smoke from the furnace and gases from 
the pans. Urine is collected in separate 
tanks, connected with furnace by means 
of iron pipes with valve; when inciner- 
ation is nearly complete it is allowed to 
flow slowly into the pans, for evapora- 
tion. When cool, the iron lids are lifted, 
and the wooden seats replaced. This 
invention has given complete satisfaction 
and has solved the problem of the dis- 
posal of excreta in permanent and semi- 
permanent camps. It is even preferable 
to a sewer system, which merely passes 
the material on to another community. 
The heat of the buildings is not very 
bad even when the fire is going on in 
several furnaces, and there is a complete 
absence of flies and odor. Seven of the 
sanitary squad are permanently detailed 
to attend the incinerators. The length 
of time for burning out depends upon 
kinds of wood used, averaging about 
four and one-half hours. Each furnace 


has two pans and four seats, while two 
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furnaces are connected with each stack, 
for alternate use when necessary. Four 
double ones are use for a battalion, or 
thirty-two seats. 

The remaining ten men of the Sani- 
tary Squad are used exclusively as a 
“Mosquito Brigade.” Mosquitoes have 
always been unbearable in this locality, 
not only interfering with work but 
transmitting malaria to the inhabitants. 
Several months prior to the arrival of 
the troops, Dr. Rupert Blue, M. H. and 
Public Health Service, Director of San- 
itation for the Jamestown Exposition, 
began ditching all marshes in the neigh- 
borhood of the Exposition and camp 
site. A main ditch was made in the cen- 
ter of each marsh, and when more drain- 
age was necessary laterals were run from 
it. These drained the land and made the 
water more accessible for oiling. The 
work has been continued around the 
camps by the Sanitary squad, who also 
have cleared the vicinity of dense vege- 
tation, especially at the edges of the 
undrainable pools. All standing water 
in three-fourths of a mile of the camp 
is oiled periodically, choosing calm days 
when possible, to prevent destruction of 
the oil coating by winds. After heavy 
rains, the work is all gone over again. 
The oil is distributed by hand sprays, 
large pump sprays, stationary dripping 
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cans, and, in some. cases, sprinklers. 
Crude petroleum is used, and the film of 
oil not only drowns the larve, but pre- 
vents the gravid female from laying 
eggs, and even captures and kills her 
when she lights upon it. The crude oil 
is found to be too heavy, as the wind 
blows it to one side where it accumu- 
lates and evaporates on the margins of 
pools and vegetation, necessitating fre- 
quent oilings. 

Mosquitoes must have fresh water, 
shade, and protection from winds. In 
camps that are well drained and oiled, 
they are conspicuous by their absence. 
So far the results are extremely gratify- 
ing. lew mosquitoes are now found, 
and no acute malaria has yet occurred, 
though the troops are compelled to use 
mosquito nets at night as an extra pre- 
caution. The predominating varieties 
of mosquitoes in this section § are: 
Culex-Fatigans, pungens, solicitans and 
teniorhyncus, Anopheles-Crucians, ma- 
culipenis and punctipennis, Stegomyia- 
Calopus; of the anopheles only the 
crucian has so far been seen. The mala- 
rial transmitter has not put in her ap- 
pearance. Evidence is constantly 
accumulating, proving the transmission 
of various diseases by insects, thus 
making a demand on us not only to 
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screen our foods, but our bodies as well. 
Every post must be protected both by 
screening the houses from mosquitoes 
and flies, and by destroying their breed- 
ing places: In addition, all things which 
harbor infection or attract insects, must 
be removed or destroyed as soon as 
possible. In fact, our duties are taking 
us, as in civil sanitation, into executive 
work. For instance, the three greatest 
bars to military efficiency in hot climates, 
typhoid fever, dysentery and malaria, are 
wholly, preventable, if proper measures 
are carried out. In order to accomplish 
this work, we must have trained assist- 
ance outside the hospital corps, as. it 
entails much laborious work, which can- 
not be done by soldiers except in situa- 
tion of absolute necessity—work such. as 
ditching, cleaning land, hauling garbage, 
attending to crematories, incinerators, 
and policing in general. 

The question naturally arises, why 
cannot we have day laborers for this 
purpose? There are dozens of reasons 
why hired laborers are improper in a 
camp. In the first place, they cannot be 
depended upon, as they leave at critical 
times, even after they have been carefully 
trained and are efficient. They have no 
guaranty of continued employment, so 
we can obtain only the floating popula- 
tion of laborers, the most inefficient of 
all—the illiterate, careless, and lazy, who 
cannot hold permanent positions. In 
addition, no disciplinary measures can 
be used, except discharge, and that only 
leaves us helpless. In other words, we 
are badly in need of a “Sanitary Corps,” 
distinct from the Hospital Corps, en- 
listed to prevent disease, while the lat- 
ter are trained to cure it. The Hos- 
pital Corps men are better employed in 
inspecting work under the direction of 
Camp Surgeons. 
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It is axiomatic that the longer a camp 
is occupied the more strict we must be 
regarding its sanitation. When it is 
known that a camp is to be occupied per- 
manently, all precautions which are ob- 
served in well regulated cities should be 
taken. Such work as has been done here 
and elsewhere shows that it could and 
should be done on a larger scale 
throughout the Army, and it is believed 
that a properly organized corps would 
not only be more satisfactory but more 
economical, and result in extermination 
of disease carried by insects. 

The morbidity of troops comprising 
this camp, 23rd Infantry, one squadron 
of 12th Cavalry and Battery of the 3rd 
F, A. has averaged about 3%; 39% of 
those are injuries and venerial diseases. 
Owing to the fact that typhoid and ma- 
laria are endemic in this locality, the 
Chief Surgeon has had strict orders is- 
sued as to all precautionary measures to 
be observed. There is no hospital in 
camp, each organization having merely 
a dispensary for sick call and emergency 
work. All cases running temperatures, 
or in need of hospital treatment, are 
transferred to a well equipped hospital 
at Fort Monroe. A good hospital is the 
only place for the sick, and it cannot be 
improvised in camp. The result is that 
infections are removed and there is no 
chance of disseminating them throughout 
the camp. There has been so far only 
one case of typhoid, and that no doubt 
was infected outside the camp. This 
case was transferred to hospital on sec- 
ond day. One of the most pleasant 
features of the camp is the hearty co- 
operation of the chief quartermaster, 
Captain J. L. Hines, which has enabled 
us to accomplish results otherwise im- 
possible. 


it alia 































THIS IS THE MEASURE, DETERMINED UPON AFTER DUE DE- 
LIBERATION, WHICH WILL BE INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE BY 
MR. CAPRON, OF RHODE ISLAND, AND IN THE SENATE BY SENA- 
TOR DICK, OF OHIO, AND WHICH WILL BE SUPPORTED BY THE 
PRESIDENT, THE WAR, NAVY AND TREASURY DEPARTMENTS. 





A BILL 


To Equalize and Fix the Pay of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Revenue 
Cutter Service, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That hereafter the pay and allowances, 
except forage and mileage which shall be governed by existing law, of officers 
on the active lists of the Navy, Marine Corps and Revenue Cutter Service shall 
be the same in every respect, according to rank and length of service, as the pay 
and allowances of officers of corresponding rank and length of service on the 
active list of the Army. 


Sec. 2. That the pay of officers of the Army on the active list is hereby 
increased as follows: Of generals and lieutenant generals, ten per centum; of 
major generals and brigadier generals, fifteen per centum; of colonels, lieuten- 
ant colonels and majors, twenty per centum; of captains, first lieutenants and sec- 
ond lieutenants, twenty-five per centum; and the pay of cadets at the Military 
Academy, of midshipmen and warrant officers of the Navy, and of cadets of the 
line of the Revenue Cutter Service is hereby increased twenty-five per centum: 
Provided, That Section Twelve Hundred and Sixty-seven of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States is hereby repealed. 


Sec. 3. That the provisions of Section Fifteen Hundred and Sixty-nine of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States are hereby extended so as to apply to 
the pay of all enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Revenue Cut- 
ter Service. 


Sec. 4. That the pay of all officers, warrant officers and enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Revenue Cutter Service, on the retired lists, 
shall hereafter be based on the pay, as herein provided for, of officers, warrant 
officers and enlisted men of corresponding rank and service on the active lists. 


Sec. 5. That nothing herein contained shall be construed so as to reduce 
the pay or allowances now authorized by law for anv officer, warrant officer or 
enlisted man on either the active or retired list, and all laws or parts of laws 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 





IF YOU CAN DO ANYTHING INDIVIDUALLY TO ASSIST THE 
PASSAGE OF THE BILL, DO IT. IF YOU CAN HELP BY THE FUR- 
NISHING OF DATA, WRITE AT ONCE TO CAPTAIN JOHNSON HaA- 
GOGD, WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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My associations with the horse range 
from the occasional painful task of com- 
pelling a youngster, having more spirit 
than wisdom, to humble himself in the 
soft tan-bark of the Riding Hall, (and 
by the way if done in a manner by which 
the distrustful youth is enabled to ap- 
preciate your deep regret for his excru- 
ciating predicament, will strengthen 
mightily the point of view taken on the 
hand-end half of the rope) to accom- 
panying him on refreshing romps 
through the fluttering breezes and across 
fields most thickly beset with hedge, 
(brush hurdles), and timber, (stiff 
jumps). 


“Be to his faults a little blind; 
Be to his virtues ever kind.” 


It always affords me a keen delight to 
further the cause with which the horse is 
connected. Most especially do I sym- 
pathize with the youngster destined to 
share a soldier’s life; whose duties vary 
from those which at times only require 
healthy and comfortable exercise under 
normal conditions, to those which at 
other times demand the maximum 
strength and endurance which only the 
hardiest and best trained mounts in the 
command are capable of enduring. He 
should be able and willing to perform 
feats from walking a log if necessary, 
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A Means of Improving Horsemanship in the 


Army for Campaign Riding 
BY 


LIEUT. I. S. MARTIN 
15th Cavalry 


‘A run, sir, will please you far better 


than wine, 
The farther you gallop 
you'll dine.” 


the better 


(and not necessarily one of proportions 
found only in California), to extricating 
himself from mire reaching to the girth, 
should he unfortunately drop into it. 

The accomplishments of an_ ideally- 
trained Cavalry horse must be, necessar- 
ily, multitudinous to enable him to prop- 
erly perform the different classes of 
work assigned to him in peace and in 
war,—he must be gentle and responsive 
to the demands of drill; he must be pow- 
erful and capable of moving rapidly on 
extended trips across varied and uncer- 
tain country, while manceuvring, scout- 
ing or patrolling; he should be so well 
drilled and poised that at the will of the 
rider he can respond promptly and per- 
form with ease the various evolutions 
connected with “high school work,” 
which renders the horse submissive and 
yielding, and which class of exercise and 
discipline generally takes place in the 
hall. In fine, a cavalry horse is expected 
to apply himself and to do the best that 
a well-trained horse with a gentle dispo- 
sition could do under the existing cir- 
cumstances, no matter what the class of 
work may be. 

The following few remarks are made 
in reference to the training, development 
and practice which enable horse and rider 
to pass over country from one given 
point to another in a most direct course, 
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with the greatest precision and the least 
exertion. And in connection herewith it 
is not thought advisable to go into details 
concerning the use of the spur—the 
proper handling of which is often use- 
ful, while its mere presence at other 
times is exceedingly harmful, depending 
upon the temperament of the horse, etc. 
—the length of the stirrup—which can- 
not be determined arbitrarily—and that 
of the reins, legs, etc.; for the general 
principles which control the use of these 
latter-mentioned means or aids (reins, 
legs, etc.), in one class of riding, would 
apply generally in that of another. It is 
supposed that they have been considered 
and settled to suit the individual require- 
ments. : 

I suggest that you supply yourself 
with a snaffle to be used in conjunction 
with the curb, or to be used alone, before 
attempting the class and extent of riding, 
which is referred to in this article (1 
have rarely if ever seen the curb used 
alone for such work), and just before 
you get to the fence “give him his head.” 
He will let you know the proper time for 
this if you are not unconsciously, or 
otherwise, holding his sensitive jaw with 
the curb rein. If he pokes his nose down 
so low that he steps on it, or out so far 
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that it strikes the fence before he jumps 
(which, of course, would be ridiculous), 
let him do it, and I’ll wager he will lay 
the blame where it belongs, if he is at 
fault, and that it will never occur again. 
He is looking out for No. 1, if such a 
thing is possible, with as much zeal as 
you are, and what gets him over that 
strong, rigid post and rail or uncompro- 
mising stone fence, or broad pool, fringed 
with slippery borders, also gets you 
where you hope to land in safety. 

So give him his nose promptly when 
he signals, for with this free he can more 
accurately mark the spot from which to 
leap and clear the obstacle; and do not 
tighten up on his bit until he is fairly 
landed and on his way. No horse can 
single-foot (rack, pace or dog-trot, etc. ) 
over a fence without becoming entangled 
in it; and the painting of many such pic- 
tures is often due to an excessive use of 
the curb. In general, a liberal use of the 
snaffle with long reins and a free head, 
gives the horse an opportunity to take the 
initiative—which he should do at least 
during the jump—and makes his gait 
long and smooth, enabling horse and 
rider to bound over the field with rapid- 
ity and ease. 

Cross-country riding is a distinct class 





Lieut. MarTIN AND Humming-Bird on a Cross- 


Country Run, 


Santa CLARA, 


CuBa, 
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DIXIE AND HUMMING BIRD, 2p LIEUT. ADNA R. CHAFFEE, Jr., IN REAR; 1st LIEUT. R. 


M, THOMAS, 2p LIEUT. 


from any other, and can only be indulged 
in by riders who are especially adapted 
for it in the matter of physique, tempera- 
ment, daring, opportunities, etc., and 
while there are certain essential quali- 
ties— 
“Who tugged at his horse and held on 
to his head 
With hands like a wise, as if loaded with 
lead. 
I saw at one glance that he was not the 
hind : 
To blend with the horse both in body 
and mind.” 


there is no excuse for any cavalryman 
with the proper opportunity and encour- 
agement not being able to make the trip 
across country with sufficient speed to 
enable him to participate in a chase, and 
to keep near enough to the scene of ac- 
tion to make him one of the winners in 
the venture. 

To insure this class of riding being de- 
veloped in the cavalry to that point 
where it can be executed with relatively 
slight physical and mental effort, much 
depends upon the industry and resources 
of the interested individuals. With few 
exceptions comparatively little attention 
is, or can be, paid to the problem of 
teaching horse and rider to get readily 
over country which, without special 
training, would offer serious obstruc- 
tions to a reasonable rate of progress. 

All cavalrymen, from the Command- 
ing Officer down to the most recently 
joined recruit, would take a pride in such 


i. 
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a class of training and duty, as much as 
they do in developing their abilities to 
drill and to shoot; but, as little or no en- 
couragement is given because of the lack 
of conveniences, such as proper hurdles, 
jumps, etc., at many cavalry posts, the 
only results in this direction are those ob- 
tained by the personal efforts at odd mo- 
ments of a few individuals. 

All of these little experiences—no mat- 
ter how small in detail, including those 
connected with encounters, all the way 
from that of felling a sapling to serve 
as a hurdle, to those gained through 
constructing a formidable steeple-chase 
course—are valuable assets to those who 
enjoy the participation in refreshing and 
healthy exercise, and who would keep 
themselves fit to prescribe, for a worthy 
steed, his speed and the way he shall go 
on a long and hard journey. But until 
further provisions are made in army reg- 
ulations giving support to this class of 
military training at cavalry posts, noth- 
ing more than the venture of a few in- 
dividuals can be expected. 

The establishment of brigade posts 
will greatly aid in this sort of independ- 
ent enterprise, for it will always be pos- 
sible to have several join together in the 
game, (which affords competition for 
and excites the enthusiasm of an unlimit- 
ed number of participants), and the com- 
bination of horse and rider which could 
not manage to follow, after the bulk of 
the party had cleared the way, should be 
persuaded to adopt some effective ar- 
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rangement requiring less skill and en- 
ergy on the part of the voyager seeking 
passage. 

It is very difficult to plan and pursue 
any stated method for our cavalrymen to 
follow in this class of training, but it is 
possible for each one who has a horse 
and plenty of space at his disposal to 
spend odd moments in valuable cross- 
country riding exercises. Short and un- 
important meets arranged by a little in- 
genuity and trouble on the part of inter- 
ested individuals and which do not clash 
with other duties, are profitable and nec- 
essary preliminaries to the more im- 
portant events, including steeple-chase 
contests, (a product of cross-country 
riding). From the latter the most skilled 
riders among cavalry officers, who have 
either had a special training in the school 
of equitation at Fort Riley, have ridden 


in paper chases and drag hunts, or have 
followed the hounds could gain profita- 
ble experience, if the essential arrange- 
ments for their attendance, with their 
mounts, were made by the War Depart- 
ment. 

The United Hunts Association, (Hon. 
Perry Belmont, Pres., and L. A. Beebe, 
Secretary), which has its headquarters 
at the Windsor Arcade, New York City, 
is an organization eminently able to ar- 
range classes in which gentlemen riders 
can engage with equal chances for suc- 
cess and honors. This association 
held its first annual meet at West Ches- 
ter, New York City, (Old New York 
Jockey Club), in October, 1905, at which 
meeting I rode my private four-year-old; 
the second in October, 1906, at Bennings, 
Wash., D. C., at which meeting I also 
rode, winning the Cavalry Cup. The 





DIXIE EXERCISING AT SANTA CLARA, CUBA. 


This shows a desirable type of hurdle for training purposes, over which 
green jumpers and riders can go without danger of falling. The hurdle is 12 


feet long; the end uprights (4”x4”) are 


5 feet high, joined by bolting at the 


bottom to a 2 inch board from 10 to 12 inches wide. On the outside of the up- 


rights, at the bottom, are bolted (one at each end of hurdle) pieces 3 feet long, 
1 foot wide, and 2 inches thick, to keep the hurdle upright. The panel is 1% 
feet in width, made of 1 inch boards and scantling, (2”x4”) kept in place by 
hooks on the ends of the lower scantling engaged between the short links of a 
chain and the ends of the upper scantling being attached to one end of a rope 
which passes over a small pulley near the top of the post, and having a weight 
on one end. This panel can be raised or lowered instantly. 
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third will be held on October 26 and 30, 
and November 2, 1907, on the associa- 
tion’s new field adjoining Belmont Park. 

The Association has been, and is still, 
making a military ride one of the feat- 
ures of its annual meets. Members of 
the Association have sent special invita- 
tions to the Army, inviting officers to 
their annual meets, at the same time giv- 
ing handsome and valuable prizes in each 
contest. They have received very little 
response from the regular army, to their 
efforts to promote horsemanship in this 
class of riding, but I sincerely hope that 
they will not despair because of the ap- 
parent indifference shown in the matter 
by those whom, as may appear to an out- 
sider, could have accepted the first in- 
vitations as well as not. 

I am confident that when the individ- 
ual officer is once given authority and is 
assisted in this matter by legislation as 







the position it now holds among 

American sports the great eastern 
teams came West, beginning on July 19, 
1907, the National Polo Championship 
Tournament at the Onwentsia Club, Chi- 
cago; for the first time, too, they found 
themselves pitted against a team of regu- 
lar army officers. While this may have 


f OR the first time since polo reached 
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in that of the annual rifle and pistol com- 
petition, there will be no more trouble in 
arranging for this, then noted event, 
where the cavalryman’s execution of 
horsemanship is admired for its quality 
and daring; where he is welcome, sur- 
rounded by events in which he takes part, 
and where he is made comfortable in the 
absence of the regular race horse ag- 
gregation and the usual occurrences in- 
cident thereto. 

When this is accomplished there will 
be no trouble in filling with the country’s 
most able riders, and making the mili- 
tary rides truly the feature of the day’s 
performance. Certainly, one or two of 
the officers, or more, now stationed in 
the United States, can contrive to attend 
this fall’s meet, and contest for the prize 
which is gotten up exclusively for the 
Cavalry. 


ARMY POLO 


BY 


CLARENCE LININGER 


First Lieutenant, First Cavalry. Aide-de-Camp 


to Brigadier-General Godfrey 


escaped the attention of many of our 
readers it is marking a noteworthy point 
in the progress of that game to which 
the mounted officer interested in horse- 
manship and equitation is beginning to 
devote himself. 

An invitation was extended to the Polo 
Club, Fort Riley, Kansas, to furnish a 
team and when this was brought to the 
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notice of the War Department, officers 
were permitted but not ordered to enter. 
Further requests obtained an order fur- 
nishing transportation to officers, attend- 
ants and ponies, thereby removing a 
most serious obstacle to the enterprise— 
expense. 

Five officers went, as many as could be 
spared from post and school duties, 
twenty ponies were shipped and teams 
entered for the senior tournament and the 
junior tournament. Two games were 
played and both were lost; but the win- 
ning or losing is hardly to be considered 
—the great point being that the Army 
team played with the leading teams of 
America, the value of which is immeas- 
urable. Our teachers in anything must 
know more than we, and in any game 
must play better than we, so in defeating 
our team the eastern players taught us 
something which, in another year, will go 
far toward equalizing the contest. After 
the close of the tournament the Army 
team won from the second team of On- 
wentsia Club. They returned with new 
ideas about riding, seats, hands, method 
of holding the stick and hitting, team 
play, skill and science involved, and a de- 
termination to play the game for all 
there is in it. 

On account of their clean, sportsman- 
like game, they have made sure of a wel- 
come to Army teams in the future. For 
themselves they won favorable notice for 
their plucky playing at every point of 
every game, as if they had no doubt of 
winning, even when the hopelessness of 
it was apparent. But it was an unequal 
contest — large ponies against small; 
trained against half-trained ; hard, accur- 
ate, certain hitters against mere tyros; 
teams of many years standing against a 
perfectly new one. 

This is not the first time the Army has 
played with civilian teams, but it is the 
first with teams that are known abroad 
as well as in the United States. Certain 
regiments, notably the Tenth and Four- 
teenth, made good account of themselves 
in the West. The record of the former, 
especially, is an example of what can be 
done by learning to hit and combining 
the hitting with team play. Mr. Foxhall 
Keene, the leading player in this country, 
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said he considered it at one time as the 
third best team in the country. 

Polo has so long been regarded as “a 
rich man’s game” that the officers of our 
army generally have been slow in com- 
ing to the realization that they can play 
it. They have read of its being played 
in England (a few have seen it), of the 
magnificent teams some regiments have, 
and the regimental esprit it engenders. 
They have known about the teams of 
our big cities—mostly of the East—of 
the costly ponies and equipment amount- 
ing to one or two years’ pay, of the ex- 
penses for attendants and caretakers for 
the field, the cost of going somewhere to 
play the games; and they have mentioned 
it occasionally as being “a good thing 
for us if we could afford it.” 

But one with more curiosity than 
others orders a mallet and a couple of 
balls; then, some evening, after stables, 
puts his McClellan saddle on his troop 
horse and appears on the parade ground, 
mallet in hand. He is an object of amuse- 
ment and interest as he waves his club 
wildly in the air, oftener missing than 
hitting, finally essays it at the gallop, al- 
most slips off in his efforts, hits his 
horse’s nose instead of the ball, and per- 
haps gets carried off the field. But an- 
other evening he does better; and then 
some one else tries it. Soon there are 
enough out to start a mild sort of game. 
They read the rules and start in to “do or 
die.” At the end of half a minute, one’s 
knee is bumped black and blue, and a 
lump is rising on another’s head; but 
they are started, are catching the spirit 
and fascination of the game, and will 
not be stopped. 

One gets a pony, another a flat saddle, 
and a third gets both. The saddle causes 
some spills, but there is seen to be a 
reason for its use after a horse falls and 
the McClellan pommel crushes the rider’s 
ribs. The pony starts, stops and turns 
more quickly than his big opponent, so 
there is seen to be a reason for him. 
Others are purchased and the training 
begins. This takes a great deal of time, 
energy and determination, and long be- 
fore he is ready for it the pony is put 
into a game, subjected to the excitement, 
roughness and hard knocks of it, with a 
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strong probability of his developing some 
bad trait, such as becoming ball-shy or 
a puller. Perhaps he will attempt to ride 
off a big horse, and on finding it impos- 
sible, will not want to try it in the future. 
Even so, his rider makes more goals and 
runs, and gets better results than the 
one on the cumbersome horse. So all 
try to get ponies, reasoning from the 
standpoint that an animal carefully 
groomed, fed and handled for a year or 
two cannot lose value. 

After that comes the question of sad- 
dies—a good, flat saddle is expensive, but 
to keep supplied with cheap saddles is 
still more expensive. This matter has 
been settled in some cases by the quar- 
termaster-general furnishing them to a 
regiment which has demonstrated that it 
really wants to take up the game. 

The post prepares a field by picking 
out a good piece of ground and measur- 
ing it off, putting up goal posts and pos- 
sibly side boards; then it seems that the 
main difficulties have been overcome, as, 
in fact, is the case. After a time interest 
lags; a few feel that they are too old, are 
not physically fitted, or that their ponies 
are not good enough; necessary riding, 
drills and practice marches suffice for 
others; hunting or fishing may be good; 
another gets orders to change station: 
all are bound down by duties; there will 
be day after day when they find it impos 
sible to devote any time to the ponies or 
to needful practice for themselves; they 
may be stationed so far out of the world 
that they can never hope to play with 
any one else. So there is no incentive to 
take up the game except as a provider of 
some mild sport. 

Under such conditions disciplined 
“team-work”’ teams cannot be organized 
and maintained, and we have simply a 
rough-and-tumble, good-natured game in 
which little more real polo is played at 
the end of one year or two years than in 
the beginning; but the hitting has im- 
proved, there are no more accidents, a 
tumble rarely occurs, and best of all is 
the better riding and increased knowledge 
of horsemanship, equitation and training. 

When the garrison is small. rarely or 
never is there a game played with more 
than two or three to a side. While this 
gives to each individual plenty of exercise 
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and lots of fun, he does not get beyond 
the primary stage. There is nothing for 
him to do but ride hard on the ball every 
minute of the time—this making the sum 
total of team work. Put him in a full 
team, give him something else to do, and 
he is lost. He has things to learn and 
things to forget; but he has started to 
build the foundation—hitting and riding, 
and by so much is he ahead of the begin- 
ner. His need at this point is refinement 
of play. From our own experience we 
know the difficulties of learning to ride, 
and a noted Eastern player claims five 
years as the length of time necessary to 
learn to hit. 

There are posts where better condi- 
tions than these prevail; for instance, 
where the garrison is large enough to 
provide teams from different regiments 
or branches of the service, so that there 
is competition and rivalry, or when near 
a city of sufficient size to support a polo 
club. Then the game takes a different 
phase; team work is attempted, ponies 
are trained harder, and’ more are ob- 
tained so that they may be played faster 
and harder without injury. There is an 
object in view—a game to win—and 
everything is taken up with a vim. 

At present, I think we can look to 
Fort Riley as the post offering best fa- 
cilities for the game. In the first place 
it has more mounted troops than any 
other—a regiment each of cavalry and 
field artillery, and, in addition the school 
of Application for Cavalry and Field 
Artillery, to which officers are sent from 
elsewhere for the purpose of instruction. 
There are no outside attractions, and, 
all minds turning naturally to the profes- 
sion, it is no wonder that “horse” occu- 
pies a big place, and that in such an 
atmosphere polo should thrive. Every 
possible advantage is given, and officers 
are encouraged to play. A number of 
ponies were purchased two years ago, 
and last spring twenty more were bought 
at an average cost of fifty dollars each, 
the former in Oklahoma and the latter 
in Arizona and New Mexico. The idea 
was that they should be trained by stu- 
dent officers, but on account of the pre- 
mature closing of the school they were 
turned over to any one who wished to 
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play. They had been ridden on the 
range and were in various stages of 
training; some needed long and careful 
handling, while others were put into the 
game inside of two weeks and found to 
be satisfactory. 

The recent contest at Chicago was 
between ponies costing about as one to 
ten. Excellent training, however, and 
not better natural quality, makes the dif- 
ference in price. If the Government 
buys ponies it expects them to be 
brought to the highest possible 
state of efficiency. It does not buy 
for the sake of giving pleasure 
and sport to a few persons, but 
rather for the purpose of encouraging 
an interest in horsemanship. The money 
is not a loss; rarely does the number of 
mounted officers at the post mentioned 
fall below one hundred, and each and 
every one is almost compelled to take a 
deep interest in horses. Enthusiasm and 
fads are contagious; equitation comes to 
the front in the interests of many, and 
others are carried with them. The sub- 
ject is discussed and studied, and on the 
polo field exemplified. The air of the 
place smells strongly of horse, brought 
out to a great extent by polo. Every 
one carries away with him the ideas 
acquired, spreads them about when he 


goes elsewhere, and it would be absurd 
to claim that such is not of benefit to 
the army at large and that the War 
Department will not be repaid many 
times over for this expense. The things 
learned in regard to the handling, train- 
ing, and caring for these ponies will be 
used again and again to the benefit and 
betterment of troop and battery horses 
and a fuller knowledge among enlisted 
men. 

One officer cannot do all this, nor can 
a few; but there is a continual stream 
coming, staying awhile, and going, or 
coming for a course in the school, and 
every one realizes the spirit prevailing 
and feels the force of it. He sees that 
“horse” is really an excellent fad, and 
that where every one takes it up and 
pushes it, a multitude of things can be 
learned. He desires more of it at his 
own post, and when enough get into the 
same frame of mind results will be ac- 
complished. 

There can be no question concerning 
the immense value of the game to our 
mounted branches. It takes an officer 
ignorant of equitation, with a poor and 
uncertain seat, and turns him out an ac- 
complished horseman and sure rider. 
He rides under conditions where a lack 
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of control over the horse may result in 
a serious collision, dangerous to himself 
and to others, or in which a weak grip 
on the horse may cause a fall. In the 
beginning he pays a great deal of atten- 
tion to simply holding to the horse and 
trying to make him obey his wishes, and 
to keep from getting hurt when he falls 
off; but m the excitement of the game 
all is forgotten and passes out of his 
mind. He finds himself clinging to his 
mount and guiding him, unconscious of 
the fact that he is doing it. He begins 
to feel that confidence which he must 
have if he would serve creditably with 
mounted troops. He can teach riding 
and know whereof he speaks. He is 
passing from hesitation and doubt to 
knowledge, and is glad of it, feeling that 
he has been well compensated for his 
efforts. 

Polo is sometimes a hard school, but 
is none the less sure. A good player, 
especially if he trains his own pony, is 
of necessity a good horseman. Most 
army officers do train their own ponies, 
because a trained pony costs too much 
to be within their reach, and there is no 
one else upon whom they can call to do 
the work. The enlisted men under their 
command have no ideas how to accom- 
plish the desired results. Their instruc- 
tion as a rule comes from the Drill 


4 


Regulations, following a system imprac- 
ticable for polo. A pony trained in 
accordance with such regulation will be 
but mediocre; he will never play the 
quick, sure game of one taught in the 
proper school. 

So—and as nothing instructs like 
practice—the officer who, getting a raw 
pony, breaks him, and in the end makes 
him play a satisfactory game, feels that 
in addition to the sport and pleasure he 
has derived and is yet deriving, he has 
learned something that will be of benefit 
to him in his profession as well as-a 
matter of personal satisfaction. He 
learns that equitation is not the dark and 
mythical subject he has believed it, 
although only learned through sheer, 
hard work. The work he has done is 
paid for many times over by the confi- 
dence it has given him in his powers and 
by the improvement in his riding. 

Whether the whole has been a finan- 
cial loss or not depends upon how well 
he has done his work, since a cold- 
blooded animal well trained is more 
valuable than one with a touch of the 
thoroughbred but unmanageable. It is 
not expected that many desire to take up 
pony training as a financial speculation, 
but the majority do not care to take any 
great risks; so it is just as well for them 
to feel that they can at least “break 
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even.” After they have schooled one 
and find they can do it, they are no 
longer hampered by misgivings. 

After the first outlay polo cannot be 
considered expensive. The ponies and 
equipment are an asset, and often one 
not only gets out all that is put in but a 
great deal more. There have been a 
number of cases of officers selling for 
$400 or $500 polo ponies which cost, 
when green, less than $50 apiece. The 
high-priced ponies in the East are noth- 
ing more than the big, well bred ranch 
ponies sired by thoroughbreds, costing 
the dealer when unbroken anywhere 
from $50 to $150, and when trained to 
a certain standard sold for about ten 
times the original cost to players who 
have the means and want them badly 
enough to pay the price. High class polo 
can be plaved on medium-priced and 
small ponies, as well as on big and ex- 
pensive ones. Hard, accurate hitting is the 
foundation of the game; without it team 
work and the passing of the ball from 
player to player are impossible. It can 
be done equally well from the back of 
either class of pony, subject, of course, to 
the training and ability to get within 
reach of the ball. Assuredly the faster 
pony is desirable for other purposes, but 
so far as hitting is concerned he is not 
essential. 

Another thing I have not touched 
upon is the fact that one learns to ride 
the English saddle. I suppose it would 
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be no exaggeration to say that there are 
mounted officers who have not ridden one 
ten miles in all their lives, and at first 
attempt have a most precarious seat. We 
never know when we may be called upon 
to get on one, and as foreigners and 
civilians fondly imagine us accomplished 
riders our frantic grabs at the mane may 
be disappointing to them and humiliating 
to us. Any one who has stayed through 
a fast period of polo need have no fears. 
The game has for several years been 
a feature at the United States Military 
Academy, where ponies and equipment 
are furnished for the use of officers and 
for the instruction of cadets in riding. 
Recently the War Department author- 
ized the construction of a bungalow on 
the polo grounds at Fort Riley, which 
will be less a source of pleasure to the 
players themselves than to the other 
members of the garrison who care to 
spend a social afternoon comfortably 
watching the game—and spectators help. 
The recent action of the War Depart- 
ment in regard to polo at Fort Riley, and 
the trip of the team to Chicago, should 
afford encouragement to the army. It 
shows the estimation in which the game 
is held, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that other garrisons, if they show 
like interest, should not receive like 
favors. Maybe in time we can hope to 
have polo clubs in every regiment of 
cavalry and field artillery with yearly 
Inter-regimental Tournaments. 





A GOOD ILLUSTRATION OF 


INTERFERENCE IN POLO. 
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NIGHT RIDING 


Extracts from the Article of Colonel Baron von Maltzahn, Eighth Brigade Prussian 
Cavalry, translated from the German text in the “ Kavalleristische 
Monatshefte ”’ for the ‘‘ Cavalry Journal” of Great Britain. 


7 HERE can be no doubt that the 
art oi cross-country riding is of 
primary importance quite as 

much for the commander of a patrol 

as for an orderly officer. An obsta- 
cle which@can only be overcome 
either by means of a long detour or 
after a struggle between the rider 
and his mount, may hinder a proper re- 
connaissance, or the opportune arrival of 
an order, or of information, and thus 
cause the loss of thousands of lives. For 
this reason, therefore, we accustom our 
horses, after having broken them in, to 
prolonged gallops over broken and dif- 
ficult country. With the same object 
we carry out long-distance rides, the 
great importance of which military his- 
tory has taught us. To complete what 
is learned in the hunting-field, and by 
riding over obstacles, a special training 
in riding across country is requisite, 
which consists, for an officer, to trans- 
port himself in the minimum of time to 

a point fixed upon, whilst carrying out 

the various duties which may devolve 

upon the commander of a patrol or an 
orderly officer. 

“Practice in orientation by might in 
unknown and more or less difficult coun- 
try is essential. During operations in 
the field, orders based on_ intelligence 
which, very frequently, only arrive late 
at night, must be sent out at a still later 
hour during the night. Aides-de-camp 
and orderly officers must then ride 
through an unknown country in the 
dark, perhaps without a map, and on 
bad, slippery roads, and the issue of a 
battle may depend on their success. It 
will be seen, then, of what importance 
it is that an officer should have prepared 
himself in peace time to recognize and 
to overcome these difficulties. The con- 
sciousness of having already vanquished 


like difficulties will help him enormously 
in war to carry out similar and even 
more difficult tasks. Herein lies the 
most important advantage of night-rid- 
ing, and this reminds us of the absolute 
necessity of always keeping the horses. 
in a state fit to carry out such opera- 
tions. 

“These exercises will best fulfil their 
object if they are carried out on really 
dark winter nights, when the moon is 
new, under conditions of snow, frost and 
thaw. ‘The art of orientation by night 
is one of such difficulty that it should 
be constantly practiced even by a per- 
sonnel with a gift for it. 

“It is of no use to ride daily quickly 
over a piece of ground, the inequali- 
ties of which one doesn’t observe—even 
if it is only the usual parade ground— 
or to grope one’s way through a pitch- 
dark wood, or to guide oneself by the 
feeble glimmer of adjacent farm build- 
ings. 

“Night exercises develop that most 
rare and important gift, from a mili- 
tary point of view, which consists in fix- 
ing in the memory a tract of country 
(especially as regards communications, 
localities, etc.) by merely inspecting a 
map, so that one can do without one 
when on the march. The practice which 
obtains in peace time of carrying out all 
the scouting during the early hours of 
the morning has no place in war. The 
patrols would then remain all night in 
touch with the enemy. The service 
of observation would not be interrupted. 
We must, therefore, accustom ourselves. 
to finding our way about, to ride, to see, 
and to hear in the dead of night. 

“But neither orderly officers nor aides- 
de-camp would always have a sufficiency 
of maps, with the exaggerated use of 
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which we spoil ourselves in peace time. 
It is, therefore, recommended that maps 
should not be taken on night rides. The 


ride would be greatly retarded if, at’ 


all crossroads, the map had to be taken 
out and consulted. 

“One should also not rely too much 
on materials for lighting. They should 
be taken with one, but only used in case 
of absolute necessity, viz., to consult a 
signpost or suchlike. Outside the cir- 
cle of light one sees absolutely nothing, 
whilst the darkness itself obscures the 
upper outline of the trees and similar 
points of direction. In the inky dark- 
ness of the forest paths the rider can 
always see the direction of the opening 
against the horizon. One is thus able 
to advance quickly by riding straight 
ahead, and keeping one’s attention fixed 
on that opening. 3ut in order to ride 
straight ahead one must exercise an 
equal pressure with both thighs, and ride 
the horse up to the bit so as not to al- 
low the pace to slacken. 

“The average pace should never be un- 
der six minutes to the kilometre (one 
kilometre equals 1,000 yards).  Un- 
promising short cuts should be avoided 
by night when good narrow by-paths 
are available. On the main roads, 
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especially, one should always ride in the 
middle of the road, so as to avoid 
stumbling over stones and heaps of 
earth. 

“With regard to the organization of 
night rides, there are certain points to 
be noted. Although it is here more a 
question of correct orientation of, than 
of riding over, broken ground, the lat- 
ter must not be lost sight of as diffi- 
cuities may lie in the rider’s way, such 
as the necessity for avoiding certain lo- 
calities, etc., which may occasionally 
oblige him to leave the roads and ride 
across country and thus compel him to 
surmount natural obstacles. 

“Tn all exercises of this description the 
main object is to develop among the par- 
ticipators the faculty of finding their way 
about in the dark. 

“Even if the above-mentioned exer- 
cises entail a severer demand on officers, 
their utility as regards active service 
cannot be denied. We need self-reliant 
officers, who, away from the troops, 
know how to move on all ground by 
night as well as by day, zealous and in- 
defatigable in the pursuit of the task 
which has been allotted them. The old 
proverb should never be _ forgotten, 
‘Where there’s a will there’s a way.’”’ 
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ONLY HITS COUNT 


BY 


CAPTAIN HARRY L. WELLS 
N. G, Ills. 


WO items of news recently ap- 
T peared only a few days apart in 
the columns of a St. Louis news- 
paper, the one typifying the old and the 
bad in national guard practices and tend- 
encies, and the other the new and good. 
The former was to the effect that a 
certain company had enlisted three crack 
athletes belonging to the Missouri Ath- 
letic Club and was going to take them the 
next week to the state brigade encamp- 
ment, with the expectation of winning 
the most points at the athletic games held 
in connection with the encampment. The 
other item stated that a company had left 
with complete equipment for two days 
in camp at the rifle range. 

To one who looks upon the annual en- 
campment of the national guard as a 
period of serious instruction for the men 
in those essentials that can not well be 
learned in the armory, and which require 
a good foundation of previous drill and 
experience, it seems incredidle that the 
officers in charge of such a camp of in- 
struction would permit any recruit de- 
void of this preliminary instruction to 
participate in it. It would also seem in- 
credible that the officers who regulate 
these athletic contests should permit 
them at any time to become the prime 
consideration, and military duty to be- 
come secondary. Yet one at all familiar 
with national guard organizations knows 
that many, if not most, of them are very 
lax in this respect. 

It is too common a practice to carry on 
the rolls of a company men who are 
members in name only, and whose sole 
duty and service consist of helping the 
company to win medals on the track, 
base ball field or the target range. The 
practice is highly demoralizing both to 
officers and men. A properly disciplined 


and highly efficient military organization 


never can be built up along those lines. A 
national guard regiment is primarily a 
military organization, and this should 
never be lost sight of. 

Athletics are good for the men physi- 
cally and also serve to increase the in- 
terest they take in their service, and 
should be participated in with some reg- 
ularity and supervision by the entire 
company.. Competitions are good and 
serve to stimulate interest, but success in 
competitions should not be permitted to 
become the object aimed at, instead of 
the promotion of the military efficiency 
of the company or regiment. When the 
gaining of medals becomes the important 
thing in the eyes of the men or the offi- 
cers of a companv, military efficiency and 
discipline suffer, efforts are made to 
enlist men under conditions of special in- 
dulgence and remission of duty, and the 
men as a whole are neglected for the 
better training of the medal winners. 

This abuse has been more noticeable 
in the matter of target competition than 
in any other. Many companies have car- 
ried expert rifle shots on their rolls for 
years, excused from all military duty 
and in most cases not available for act- 
ual service in either war or riot duty, 
merely to help the company make large 
scores in rifle competitions. Often these 
men monopolize the targets at times 
when the inexnert members of the com- 
pany should be practicing. The example 
of men being carried on the rolls who do 
not attend drills is a demoralizing one in 
any company, and no company that in- 
dulges in it can hope to have a large 
average attendance at drill. If men feel 
that they are privileged to stay away 
from drill, there can not be good disci- 
pline in any other particular, and the 
regiment without discipline is hound to 
fail when a crisis comes. 
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Marksmanship has become the most 
essential qualification of a soldier, next 
to discipline. Time was when muskets 
were of such short range that fighting 
was in solid formation between lines 
not far apart, when a soldier shot at the 
whole line fronting him at point blank 
range, and had only to be careful not 
to hold his piece too high or too low. 
But with the modern high power mili- 
tary rifle has come dispersed order in 
fighting and long distances between con- 
tending lines, requiring individual 
marksmanship and the aiming at indi- 
vidual targets. President Roosevelt has 
epitomized the whole matter in his terse 
expression that “It is only the hits that 
count in war.” Under modern condi- 
tions only a marksman can make a hit. 
A man who is not a qualified sharp- 
shooter has no place on the firing line. 
He only makes a noise, and might get 
hurt and take the services of a good man 
to care for him. 

I was forcibly impressed with this 
one night when my company lay behind 
a 12-inch rice ridge in the Philippines 
repelling a night attack by a largely su- 
perior force. Just in front of me were 
two men, a sharpshooter and one who 
was not. The sharpshooter—it was fire 
at will—loaded his piece deliberately, yet 
quickly, and held it at aim until he could 
sight at the flash of a gun, and then 
fired; while the other man loaded and 
fired in the general direction of the en- 
emy as fast as he could, using up three 
cartridges to one used by his neighbor. 
I said nothing, because, while he was 
not hitting any body he was helping to 
make a noise, and in standing off a Fili- 
pino attack noise plays an important 
part. The importance of marksmanship 
was illustrated in the Philippines in an- 
other way. Time and again our men 
captured trenches occupied by a superior 
force, simply because the defenders 
could not shoot straight. If the Filipinos 
had been as good marksmen as _ the 
Americans, three times as many men, 
or more, would have been required to 
suppress the insurrection. 

In the regular army, which is organ- 
ized and maintained for the purpose of 
having a force of highly trained men 
ready for war at a moment's notice, 
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marksmanship is more vital than in the 
national guard. Any enlisted man who 
has not at the end of his first year of en- 
listment made a target record of a high 
minimum, should be discharged as of no 
value to the service. There is no econ- 
omy in wasting time, pay, clothing and 
food upon a man who can not shoot. In 
the national guard, since it is primarily 
organized for maintenance of the law 
and suppression of riots, the required 
minimum might be less, since riot ser- 
vice and guard duty do not call for 
skilled marksmen. Yet were the na- 
tional guard called upon for service by 
the government, all such poor marks- 
men should be weeded out and only ser- 
viceable men retained. For this reason 
it would be better, provided the strength 
of the regiments could be maintained, 
for the national guard to have the same 
minimum standard of qualification as 
the regular army. 

Notw ithstanding the frequent en 
referred to, no better way of stimulat- 
ing rifle practice in the national guard 
and the army has yet been devised than 
competitive contests between represen- 
tatives of different organizations, differ- 
ent states and different arms of the ser- 
vice. Congress has recognized this fact 
by making ample appropriation for tar- 
get practice in the army and national 
guard, and for national competitions, 
such as was recently held. And the suc- 
cess of the plan is shown by the larger 
number of competing organizations this 
year and the larger scores made. ‘The 
very high scores made by some of the 
state teams indicate that considerable 
time must have been spent on the range 
by the members of the teams at least. 
As these teams were selected by com- 
petitions in their own states, regiments 
and companies, each team probably rep- 
resents a large number of men who have 
practiced considerably for such compe- 
titions. 

What is not shown, however, is how 
much these successful competitors and 
those with whom they competed for 
places on the teams monopolized the rifle 
ranges during the year, to the exclusion 
of their less skilled comrades, who need- 
ed the practice more for the good of the 
service. This is the natural tendency, 
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even when a company does not carry ex- 
pert riflemen as dummy soldiers on its 
rolls. The experts are enthusiastic and 
are often on the range. The 75 per cent. 
of ordinary or poor marksmen take lit- 
tle interest and seldom go to the range, 
except as a regular part of their mili- 
tary duty. Full recognition of this fact 
is given by many regimental and com- 
pany commanders, and they provide in 
their routine for regular tours of duty 
at the rifle range and require a minimum 
number of shots at the various ranges to 
be fired by each man, and keep his rec- 
ord. This is what should be done in 
every regiment. 

One obstacle in the way of regular 
and general target practice is the ina- 
bility of many companies and regiments 
to secure good ranges within convenient 
reach, or any range at all in many in- 
stances. Many states are very niggard- 
ly in their appronriations for their na- 
tional guard, and it requires all the na- 
tional allotment of those states merely 
to maintain the guard in ordinary con- 
dition. The general public, from the 
body of which legislators come and 
which they represent, has not yet fully 
comprehended that rifle practice is of 
far more importance to the soldier than 
drilling for parades. A qualified sharp- 
shooter in a tattered uniform is a far 
more serviceable soldier than one nattily 
dressed parading with a gun on _ his 
shoulder which he does not know how to 
use. State and regimental pride de- 
mand new uniforms and perfect align- 
ment on parade; but common sense de- 
mands rifle ranges and their constant use 
by every enlisted man. 

Under present competitive conditions 
it might be possible for a company to 
win its regimental trophy and have the 
majority of men on the regimental team 
and a good representation on the state 
team, and yet actually put on the firing 
line a less number of men who could 
shoot with accuracy than another com- 
pany not possessing so many competi- 
tive laurels. I have known such com- 
panies. 

This suggests the idea that general 
practice by the men, under conditions 
and a state of company sentiment that 
would lead to special coaching of the 
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poor shots and the consequent increase 
of the number of qualified marksmen, 
could be brought about by making com- 
petitive honors as betwen companies and 
regiments to be determined by the to- 
tal score made by all the enlisted men 
of each organization, instead, as now, 
using only the scores made by a few 
select riflemen. If a company is car- 
rying 50 men on its rolls, let the best score 
made by each man during the year or six 
months, or whatever period is selected, 
be turned in to make a total for the 
company, and if only 45 of the men 
actually make scores, divide their total 
by 50 to get the average for the com- 
pany, as a penalty for carrying men who 
do not practice shooting. The effect 
of this would be that each company 
would see to it that every man went to 
the range, and that the poor shots re- 
ceived special attention and instruction. 
Men who failed to practice would lose 
favor and they would either be brought 
up to performance of duty or would be 
dropped from the rolls as undesirable 
material. 

The natural tendency of such a sys- 
tem of competition would be the edu- 
cation of the whole national guard, while 
the natural tendency of the individual 
system now in vogue is the perfection 
of the few to the neglect of the many. 
In some of its features this system has 
been tried with success, but nothing in 
the form of a general competition along 
these lines has ever been tried to my 
knowledge. I recognize the difficul- 
ties in the way of having such a system 
adopted simultaneously by all the states, 
but there would be no difficulty at all in 
introducing it into the army, from which 
it would be gradually adopted by the 
states. To be sure, the army needs it 
much less than the national guard, for 
men can be ordered out to target prac- 
tice at will by commanding officers ; and 
yet the fact that every man in the com- 
pany was being counted in the company 
score for regimental honors would un- 
questionably lead to greater interest and 


care on the part of each man, add to 
the total score many points, and con- 
vert poor marksmen into good ones 


much more rapidly than is now being 
It would be a great satisfac- 


done. 












tion in reading the official reports that 
we have 60,000 regular troops and 125,- 
000 national guard, to feel that this 
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HE National rifle shoot for 1907, 
which included the fifth annual 
match of the National Board for 

the promotion of rifle practice, the 
twenty-fifth annual match of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America, the 
fourth annual match of the Ohio State 
Rifle Association and the annual com- 
petition of the Ohio National Guard 
which was held at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
from August 19 to September 1, inclu- 
sive, was one of the most successful 
national shoot competitions ever held by 
the riflemen of the United States. The 
National Rifle Association was so pleas- 
ed with the new range that at the meet- 


meant we have 185,009 men un:ler arms 
who could go out on the firing line and 
hit something at a thousand yards. 
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NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, WATCHING 
THE RANGE SCORE-BOARD DURING THE MATCH FOR THE PRESIDENT'’S CUP. 


THE RANGE 


ing of the association held at the new 
club house on August 26, it was unani- 
mously decided to hold the 1908 Na- 
tional shoot at the range named after 
the famous American hero who con- 
quered the British at sea during the year 
of 1813. 

Nature has certainly blessed this new 
rifle range, and it is owing to this fact 
that the adjutant-general’s department 
of the Ohio National Guard has been 
able to work wonders in a single year 
by transforming a barren piece of 
ground into a first class rifle range, with 
175 targets and a modern pistol range. 

The United States government and 
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the state of Ohio have already expended 
more than $100,000 for the purchase and 
improvement of Camp Perry, and a bill 
for the appropriation of $25,000 more by 
the state will be introduced during the 
session of the Ohio general assembly 
next winter. The land which the range 
covers consists of nearly 400 acres. It 
was purchased by the state for $28,000. 
The improvement of the property, in- 
cluding the survey of the ranges, the 
erection of the targets and impregnable 
concrete butts which protect the target 
tenders, as well as the installation of a 
sewer system, sewage disposal plant and 
water works pumping station, was paid 
for by the government and cost $50,000. 
In addition to the state and national 
expenditures, the Ohio National Guards, 
officers and enlisted men, bought ten 
acres of land and erected thereon a 
beautiful club house. The land and 
buildings cost $25,000. The further 
appropriation of $25,000 which the state 
will be asked to make, will be used for 
making walks and roads, dredging a 
harbor and building stone or concrete 
walls to protect the dredged channels 
and boats that may be moored in it. 


The United States navy team won 
first place in the national team shoot 
with a total score of 3,422. The Massa- 
chusetts state team was second, with 
3,418, and the Ohio team third, with 
3,306. The United States cavalry was 
fourth with 3,366; Washington, fifth, 
3,361; Annapolis midshipmen, — sixth, 
3,347; United States infantry, eighth, 
3,339; New York, ninth, 3,322. Ohio’s 
score is tied with the cavalry, but Ohio 
ranks the cavalry, because the former 
made the largest scores on the skirmish 


runs. Last year the regular infantry 
won first prize at Sea Girt, by a score of 
3,251. This year the navy takes first 


prize, the national trophy and $300 cash. 
The second prize, which is the Hilton 
trophy, and $200, goes to Massachu- 
setts, while Ohio gets the third, a bronze 
figure of The Soldier of Marathon, pre- 
sented by the commanders-in-chief of 
the state of New York and $150. 


The members of the United States 
navy team were captained by Lieutenant 
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Harris Lanning, who expects to soon be 
assigned to duty aboard the U. S. S. Ne- 
braska. The shooters and the ships to 
which they are attached are as follows: 
Lieutenant G. B. Landenberg, Alabama; 
Lieutenant Hilary Williams, Kentucky; 
Ensign J. F. Dartsch, Jowa; Midship- 
man Stephen Doherty, Kentucky; Mid- 
shipman V. V. Woodward, Kentucky; 
Midshipman J. W. Lewis, Alabama; 
Midshipman C. T. Osburn, Alabama; 
Hospital Steward W. O. Sprout, Han- 
cock; Coxswain A. W. Cline, Missouri; 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate S. Ingraham, 
Maine; Coxswain J. E. Ejigenman, 
Maine; Chief Gunner’s Mate J. F. King, 
Hopkins. 


The famous Leech cup was won by 
Captain J. C. Semon of Co. C, Fifth 
regiment, Ohio National Guard, in con- 
test with 329 of the picked sharpshoot- 
ers of the United States infantry, caval- 
ry, navy and marine corps and the Na- 
tional guard of thirty states. Captain 
Semon’s score was 97 out of a possible 
105, and his victory was won on the 
1,000-yard range where he made a score 
of 34 out of a possible 35. Dr. Hud- 
son, the leader of the Palma team, made 
possible scores at 800 and goo yards, 
but in the 1,000-yard range was forced 
to be content with 26. The wind blew 
many of the contestants clear off the tar- 
get. 

Three Leech victories in six years 
rather lead the Ohio shooters to think 
that the cup left by the Irish captain 
30 years ago is their special preserver. 
Dr. Hudson won second place with 96, 
Major Doll of Montana third place with 
95, and Major Windner of Ohio fourth 
with 94. On the 1,000-yard range in 
the Leech shoot Major Windner of Ohio 
made the only possible score of the af- 
ternoon. A northeast blow off the lake 
delayed the shoot one hour, and gave 
the contestants a chance to regain their 
nerves. 


The President’s match, which was one 
of the most interesting of the whole 
shoot, was won by Sergeant W. A. Berg, 
Company E, Second Washington In- 


fantry of North Yakima, Wash., in a 
brilliant contest against the best mili- 
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tary shots in the United 
States by a score of 310, 
making 45 at 200 yards, 45 at 
800 yards and 44 at 1,000 
yards. Sergeant Berg was only 2 
points ahead of Major Windner, 
the Ohio crack, and won out on the skir- 
mish run, where he made 90 to his op- 
ponent’s 81. 


The most important match of the con- 
test in the eyes of Ohioans and the only 
match for a cup presented by the gov- 
ernor or ex-governor of any state in 
the Union, was the Herrick trophy 
match. Ex-Governor of Ohio Myron 
T. Herrick was on the grounds watch- 
ing the contest for his cup, and this 
fact probably nerved the Ohio shooters. 

The first and second teams from Ohio, 
won first and second place respectively. 


Results in the rifle match between 
the state secretaries of the National Rifle 
Association: 


Major J. E. Bell, District of Colum- 
bia, 47; Captain D. W. Strickland, Colo- 
rado, 46; Captain J. V. Chinnin, IIli- 
nois, 45; Lieutenant N. J. Phillips, Mich- 
igan, 44. Dr. W. G. Hudson of New 
York won the life membership contest, 
with 63 points. Captain K. K. Casey 
was second, with 60 points. 


In the individual matches, the follow- 
ing were winners: 

All-comers’, at 600 yards—Sergeant 
Beecher and Sergeant Stemple, of Ada, 
tie for second place. 

Hube match—Sergeant Emerson, Fre- 
mont, first; Captain Benedict Marietta, 
second; Sergeant Stemple, third. 

Ohio State Rifle Association trophy 
match—Sergeant C. B. Winder, Bloom- 
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Serceant C. E. Orr, 
Wuo Won Severat MEDALS. 


dale, tied for first place, took second on 
decision by lot. 


All-comers’ 300-yard match—Lieuten- 
ant Simon, Port Clinton, third. 


Individual rapid fire at 300 yards— 
Lieutenant Ben South, Wilmington, sec- 
ond. 


All-comers’ mid-range match at 500 
yards—Sergeant Orr, Newark, first; 
Sergeant Stemple, fifth. 


Buckeye match—Captain Lemon, 
Cleveland, first; Captain Benedict, sec- 
ond; Sergeant Orr, third; Lieutenant 
Roll, Warren, ninth. 


Grand Du Point aggregate match— 
Sergeant Orr, eighth. 


All-comers’ mid-range aggregate 
match—Lieutenant Simon, first; Ser- 
geant Orr, second. 


In the revolver contests Ohio men won 
the following position: Battery H trophy 
match, Sergeant Orr first; revolver 
championship, Sergeant Orr, second. 


The championship regimental team 
match was won by the Sixth Massachu- 
setts team with a score of 740. The sec- 
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CAPT. J. C. SEMON, OHIO, WINNER OF THE LEECH CUP. 








DR WALTER G. HUDSON, N. Y., AFTER MAKING A BULL’S-EYE ON THE 1,000-YARD RANGE, 
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ond Ohio team won sec- 
ond place and the Sec- 
ond Washington team _ third 

place. The Sixth Massachusetts 

team also won this match last year at 
Sea Girt. 

The names of the championship team 
are: Captain S. W. Wise, Sergeant 
Henry Baptist, Private J. D. Upton, Pri- 
vate J. E. Burns, Sergeant T. H. Cox 
and Sergeant M. W. Parker. 


The championship _ revolver 
match was won by Squadron 


of New York. 


team 
A team 


The Peters trophy match was won by 
G. A. Crippen of Washington with the 
remarkaable score of 96 out of a pos- 
sible 100 points on the skirmish line. 
The second prize went to Lieutenant M. 
C. Mumma of the United States Cavalry. 
There were 392 entries in this match 
competing for a silver loving cup. The 
22 highest contestants all had scores of 
80 or better, which is 1emarkable 


Lieutenant W. Milton Farrow, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the oldest life member in 
the National Rifle Association won the 
all-comers’ 300-yard contest with a score 
of 90 out of a possible 100. This rec- 
ord considering his age—59 years—was 
the cause of much favorable comment. 





The Seeond Ohio wor the state regi- 
mental championship match, defeating 
the Fifth by 122 points and the First, 
which ranked sixth, by 374. The Ninth 
brought up the rear. The aggregate 
scores were as follows: 

First, Second, infantry, 2,638; second, 
Fifth, 2,516; third, Sixth, 2,487; fourth, 
Seventh, 2,392; fifth, Fourth, 2,334; 
sixth, First, 2,264; seventh, Third, 2,- 
176; eighth, Eighth, 2,050; ninth, En- 
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Poticeman C. J. SUNDBERG, 
Tue Worvp’s CHAMPION REVOLVER SHOT. 


gineers, 1,742; tenth, 
1,588; eleventh, Ninth, 


Troop A and B, 
1,131. 


Policeman C. J. L. Sundberg of 
Jamestown, New York, set a new 
world’s record during the shoot with a 
police revolver, scoring 4,600 out of a 
possible 5,000 at 50 yards. This record 
will in all likelihood stand for some time. 
There was considerable interest mani- 
fested on the revolver range when Mrs. 
Toppervein, the celebrated markswoman, 
started to shoot. She shot a total of 
23, and stands second to Policeman C. J. 
L. Sundberg. Mrs. Toppervein is the 
only one of her sex entered this year in 
the national contests. 


The national rifle shoot will be held 
at Camp Perry again next year. The 
National Rifle Association decided to 
hold the shoot in Ohio again, at a meet- 
ing held at the club house the evening of 
August 20. The executive board of 
the national association for the promo- 
tion of rifle practice will officially vote 
on the proposition in January, but as a 
majority of the members were present 
when the decision was made, the action 
taken at the banquet is without doubt 
conclusive. 
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HAWAIIAN 


RIFLE 


The most interesting rifle team on 
the grounds was the National Guard 
rifle team of Hawaii. Under the set- 
ting sun in the mid-Pacific this team of 
18 officers and men captained by Major 
W. R. Riley, started for Camp Perry 
August 14, and were 18 days en route. 
The National Guard of Hawaii, organ- 
ized only a icw years ago, now has a 
total strength of 360 officers and men, 
an notwithstanding this there are two 
experts on the team, Sergeant Eugene 
K. Dovachell, a native Hawaiian, and 
Corporal Luther Evans. Dovachell be- 
gan shooting less than a year ago and 
won his expert medal at the Hawaiian 
territorial rifle competition last month. 
The Hawaiians were 34th in the Nation- 
al team match, but would have made bet- 
ter scores, had they been given a chance 
to become acclimated, as many of them 
were nearly out of commission for the 
first few days after arriving from their 
long voyage. There are six sharp 
shooters on the team: Major Riley, Ma- 
jor Gustave Rose, Captain Arthur Nee- 
ley, Captain Thomas P. Cummins, Cap- 
tain Charles M. Coster and Corporal 
John Stowe. All of the others are ex- 


cellent marksmen. Of the eighteen men 
on the team eleven are native Hawaiians. 
This was the second time some of them 
have attended a national shoot. In 1905 
the territory of Hawaii sent seven men 
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AT CAMP PERRY. 


to the national shoot at Sea Girt. The 
Hawaiians proved themselves excellent 
entertainers during their stay in camp, 
and their company street was crowded 
every evening by visitors, listening to 
their glee club and orchestra. 


The Wimbledon cup was won on the 
1,000-yard range by Captain K. K. V. 
Casey of the First Delaware infantry, 
with a score of 88 out of a possible 100. 
A strong erratic wind blowing across 
the range interfered with the marksmen. 
Captain Casey won the Wimbledon cup 
in 1902 and the President’s match in 
1903, and was on the United States rifle 
team in the international shoots of 1902 
and 1903. 

The second place was won by Sergeant 
J. D. Stemple of Company G, Second 
Ohio Infantry, who scores 86. Sergeant 
Clark of the United States Marine Corps 
was third with 86, losing second place 
on account of one miss. 

Dr. Walter Hudson of New York 
made 84. 


Midshipman W. A. Lee of the naval! 
academy won the American rifle cham- 
pionship, defeating crack shots who rep- 
resented all branches of the service. Lee 
is but 17 years of age, and was seven- 
teenth in the President’s match. Lieu- 
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tenant Clopton of the United States Cav- 
alry was second, and Sergeant Orr of 
Cincinnati of the O. N. G. was third. 
The title goes with an autograph letter 
from President Roosevelt to the marks- 
man having the highest grand total in 
the President’s match and the National 
Individual. 


The winners in the various minor 
events during the second week were: 

Hayes trophy match—Company G, 
Second O. N. G., 122. 

Ideal company team match—Company 
B, Second Minn., 381. 

All-comers’ off-hand match—J. Lants, 
Second, Ohio. 

All-comers’ 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Hale match—Sergeant G. H. 
son, Sixth Ohio, 49. 

U. S. R. A. trophy mateh—Major C. 
B. Winder, Ohio, 50. 

All-comers’ 300-yard 
Harrison, Conn., 96. 

Individual rapid-fire match—Captain 
A. T. Landersack, Conn., 537. 

Sixth infantry novice match—Ser- 
geant W. A. Morrell, Troop B, Ohio, 
47. 

Second brigade trophy novice match— 
Captain J. G. Haycox, First Ohio, 48. 

Experts’ short range match—Corporal 
L. E. Raulston, Second Ohio, 47. 

Experts’ 600-yard match—Captain F. 
S. Van Garder, Fifth Ohio, 46. 

Experts’ 1,000-yard match—Corporal 
C. Hamer, Second Ohio, 41. 


600-yard match—Dr. 


Emer- 


match—S. N. 
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Lilley medal match—Lieutenant A. 
Bobst, Seventh Ohio, 46. 

Affiliated members’ trophy match— 
Lieutenant F. F. Schweda, Fifth Ohio, 
05. 

All-comers’ revolver match—Private 
Le Boutillier, Squadron A, N. Y., 88. 

All-comers’ revolver match—Private 
Le Boutillier, Squadron A, N. Y., 23, 
24, 24; 71. 

Battery H trophy match—Sergeant 
Orr, First Ohio, 45, 45, 50; 140. 

Cavalry revolver match—Private T. 
Le Boutillier, N. Y. 

Rapid-fire revolver match—Lieutenant 
Sayre, Squadron A, N. Y., 87. 

Bell medal match—Sergeant Morrell, 
Troop B, Ohio, 23, 23, 23; 60. 

Revolver championship—Private_ T. 
Le Boutillier, N. Y., 308. 

National match championship revolver 
—Squadron A, N. Y. N. G., 589, 368; 
957: 

Life Members’ match—Captain K. K. 
Casey, Del., at 200 yards, 28; at 600 
yards, 32. 

The press match—Sergeant G. M. 
Ainslie, Wash., 47. 


The First and Second signal com- 
panies of the state of Ohio had charge 
of the telephone and electrical communi- 
cation, and the work of the First Com- 
pany, whose headquarters are at Toledo, 
Ohio, was highly commended both by 
regular army officers and guard officers. 
The Toledo company was in charge of 





Mayor Artuur C. Ducat, Gen. Wa. H. Carter ano 
Lieut. James S. JONES, AT THE ARMY 
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Captain Holland C. Webster. On ac- 
count of the telegraphers’ strike the 
work of the sign signal corps was greatly 
increased, and Lieutenant H. B. Kirt- 
land of the First Signal Company was 
compelled to take charge of the camp 
telegraph line. Several attempts were 
made to ground the line, but a detach- 
ment of signal men patrolled the lines 
for a distance of ten miles, and the wires 
were kept clear. 


Colonel R. K. Evans, Fifth U. S. In- 
fantry, was chief executive officer of the 
great range. srigadier-General J. C. 
Speaks, O. N. G., was assistant chief 
executive. Colonel W. T. Kautzman, 
adjutant-general, O. N. G., was chief sta- 
tistical officer. Major W. H. Duffy, 
Toledo, and Major Fred Marquis, of 
Canton, were assistants to Colonel 
Kautzman. 

During the first week of the shoot 
General John C. Speaks, commanding 
the First brigade of the Ohio National 
Guard, was executive officer of the camp, 
and was succeeded during the second 
week by Lieutenant-Colonel R. K. Evans 
of the Fifth U. S. Infantry. 


The principal match at Sea Girt, the 
shoot for the Dryden trophy, was won 
by the U. S. Cavalry team, with the fol- 
lowing score: 








erat. J. J. Gibney........ 48 49 36 133 
cee 1.20, Oon.......< 44 41 46 131 
Capt. H. B. Myers........ 44 45 39 128 
Lieut. L. Forerster........ 43 45 28 116 
Lieut. W. H. Clopton..... 37 48 36 121 
Lieut. R. N. Davidson..... 42 46 35 123 
Capt. C. A. Romeyn....... ay .4a2. 20. t22 
ect, 49) 45; Biom.....5.. 44 43 40 129 

EMMI ees’ ot oy 343 359 2991,001 


The next best score was made by Mas- 
sachusetts—977. 
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The Palma Trophy 


For the sixth time, out of eight meets, 
the American rifle team won the Palma 
trophy with the splendid score of 1712, 
an average of 214, which beat the 
world’s individual record of 213. 

The team scores follow: 

UNITED STATES. 











800 900 1000 
yds. yds. yds. TI 
MRE: cops eeeucu ne 75 73 71 219 
MURS cca Acuasanens 74 72 69 215 
PRON cata bccaddsines 74 690 72 215 
SO os id oak swine aie aye 71 73 61 205 
SNS chs pri tvaid alg 75 71 63 209 
BUEN oy 6s a xaedeas 72 72 70 215 
ST hs oN Sue Sofi ae 75 71 69 215 
I rec pe oe 74 71 74 219 
ee 500 573 549 1712 
CANADA. 
ROMO 5. poi nals 74 71 67 212 
S| Rr ee 72 69 73 214 
et LC ac, 73 68 66 207 
BIO ovescctoxanes 63 68 71 202 
SORES co onw ice psepeasd 72 70 70 212 
er 72 70 69 211 
MD 8s ap aeawenrn 70 70 66 206 
Richardson ......... 7 68 69 207 
Team totals ...... 506 554 551 #421671 
AUSTRALIA. 

ES ee ee ae 72 69 70 211 
TNS ons axes ccd ae 73 71 68 212 

ENE i: snp Sane noses 70 70 69 2 
eS cy a clog weraira ca 68 67 66 201 
SOIENIED Gasscenseues OE 67 61 199 
Whittington ......... 72 66 61 199 
athe eakoss 71 72 66 209 
EEL Scckswkcoka So 73 71 69 213 
Team totals ...:... 570 553 530 1653 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Wallingford ......... 73 68 65 206 
JO ge ae ere 73 69 69 211 
EINE a as Ge ch 66 61 59 186 
rere 72 690 66 207 
OS eer eee 69 66 63 198 
PN Ss Coc eate ose 690 67 57 193 
DECTEOMIG. 60k sé ssnca cs 65 53 50 177 
LAWIRRDS. 665555 cs 64 73 65 202 

Team totals ...... 551 526 503 15 
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THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE UTES 


BY 


LIEUTENANT W. W. EDWARDS 
10th U. S. Cavalry 


ITHIN the past few months 
W there might have been seen, on 
the street of our National Cap- 
ital, an odd group of men, trailing child- 
like after an officer of cavalry. Each 
wore an individual expression of won- 
derment upon his bronzed features and 
the white man’s garb in which they were 
bedecked became them ill, as do the man- 
ners and customs of civilization. They 
were six emissaries of the Uintah Utes, 
headed by their chief Appah, and bent 
upon holding a council at the tepee of 
the Great White Father. The army of- 
ficer, who had them in charge, who has 
won their esteem by his courage and 
their confidence by his never-failing in- 
terest in their welfare since the day on 
the Powder when they placed themselves 
in his hands, was Captain Carter P. 
Johnson, 1oth Cavalry. 

Appah’s band of Utes, comprising 
about four hundred in number, who, last 
spring, “jumped their reservation” in 
Utah, are now encamped at Fort Meade, 
South Dakota, where, during the win- 
ter, they have been held under military 
surveillance and issued army rations. 
The President, after hearing the “talk” 
of the six principal men, detailed Cap- 
tain Johnson to the Uintah reservation 
to investigate the cause of their griev- 
ances. As Captain Johnson’s mission 
has now been accomplished, the impor- 
tant question of what will be done with 
these Indians must soon be settled. It 
is important in its bearing upon our for- 
mer dealing with the red man and af- 
fords in its solution an opportunity to 
do him tardy justice. But a short time 
ago the Utes were firm in their resolu- 
tion that they would never be taken 
back to Utah alive. It may be that Ap- 
pah’s eastern trip has impressed him as 


it has other Indian chiefs before him 
with his utter helplessness, and resulted 
in changing that resolution, but it is the 
unbiased opinion of westerners who 
speak from like experiences in the past 
that any attempt at coercion would in- 
evitably result in bloodshed. If, on the 
other hand, this band of runaway Utes 
is allowed to select a new reservation as 
they. desire there are a thousand more 
dissatisfied members of their tribe still 
on the old reservation who would soon 
be clamoring for the same right. Such 
is the perplexing problem which is vex- 
ing the White Father. 

Last October, after United States 
troops had taken the field in pursuit of 
the belligerent band, the newspapers 
throughout the country devoted much 
space to accounts of “the latest Indian 
campaign.” Numerous fake pictures of 
Appah were published until he gained a 
notoriety such as he had never had be- 
fore. The accounts at that time were 
so exaggerated from one point of view 
and yet so deficient in every respect, bar- 
ring sensationalism, as to really cast but 
little light on the true condition of af- 
fairs. It was in reality the old trouble 
—the taking of Indian lands after they 
had become valuable—the old story of a 
downtrodden, oppressed people and the 
very “scene of operations” was laid in 
the same country where in years gone by 
so many warriors had laid down their 
lives in defense of their favorite hunt- 
ing ground. 

The Powder river valley, where the 
Utes surrendered, used to be the old 
stamping ground of the Sioux tribe. 
Near by stand the ruins of Fort Phil 
Kearney—a prey to Wyoming winds— 
where some forty years ago Colonel Fet- 
terman and his command of eighty men 
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were massacred by Red Cloud’s army of 
determined followers. For two long 
years three forts in the immediate vi- 
cinity were kept in a state of continual 
siege. Warriors swarmed upon all sides 
and gave the garrisons no rest. Spurn- 
ing all offers of peace except that which 
carried with it the withdrawal of troops 
from his beloved 
Powder river, Red 
Cloud continued to 
wage war while he 
lreamed of a con- 
federacy of Indian 
tribes under his’ 
leadership, which 
should banish the 
white man from 
the west. Event- 
ually, despairing of 
sending reinforce- 
ments to the be- 
leaguered garri- 
sons, the govern- 
ment agreed that 
the country along the Powder should be 
“unceded Indian territory” and further- 
more that no white man’s foot should 
ever enter it. 

Time and civilization have wrought a 
great and striking change both in the 
aspect of the country and the condition 
of the red man since Red Cloud tried to 
make a reality out of the dream of his 
youth. 

In 1876, when gold was discovered in 
the Black Hills, the Powder valley was 
ceded back to the United States. Mean- 
while, in the years which had elapsed, 
various tribes, forced to give up their 
wild, free life, were herded upon reser- 
yations where their troubles increased 
manifold. 

This was the country to which the 
Utes of Appah’s band fled as to a land 
of refuge. He asked the Great White 
Father if they might have it for a hunt- 
ing ground. The red, rock-fringed hills 
and deep ravines, where buffalo grass 
still flourishes, lure and beckon the red 
man of to-day just as they echo the battle 
cry of their valiant defenders of long 
ago. 

The wanderings of Appah call back to 
us from the not overdim past many in- 
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Captatn Carter P. Jounson. 
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stances in the pathetic history of the 
reservation Indian, where detached 
bands, being actuated by similar causes, 
deserted their homes as did his own. 
Appah’s band left their Utah reservation 
last May. Two years previous the choic- 
est portion of it had been “opened up” 
to settlers, and so far as the original in- 
habitants were 
concerned, the al- 
lotment system 
went into effect. 
Since that time 
much suffering has 
prevailed among 
the Utes. A num- 
ber of them claimed 
that they had never 
agreed to sell their 
lands, that they had 
been sold despite 
their protests. 

The words ut- 
tered by the dream- 
er priest of the 
Nez Perces during the council with 
General Howard at Fort Lapwai come 
ringing down the changeful years and 
voice well the sentiment of Appah, 
as they did that of Chief Joseph: “We 
have never made any trade,” he said. 
“Part of the Indians gave up their land; 
I never did. The earth is part of my 
body and I never gave up the earth. So 
long as the earth keeps me I want to be 
let alone.”’ 

The “allotment system” may not be 
understood by a majority of readers. 
The fact is that fifteen hundred Utes 
had for two years been crowded upon a 
reservation less than half the size of the 
one which was originally intended for 
them, each being given a certain portion 
by a beneficent government which cher- 
ished the vain hope that by this means 
the Indians might be made to turn their 
attention to agriculture. 

The lands which they were allotted 
along the Duchesne, Uintah and White 
rivers comprised many barren hills 
which could not be tilled. . Their ponies 
and cattle died because of insufficient 
pasturage and the owners often faced 
starvation with them. Even the small, 
miserable strip of land on which they 
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were herded was infringed upon by 
whites, who, land-hungry, defied the In- 
dians to show their right to it. 

Among Appah’s band a spirit of open 
rebellion arose. He realized that with 
the few scattered remnants of his people 
he was powerless to resist; but he also 
resolved that the time had come when he 
could not stay longer to endure. Choos- 
ing this alternative, as one of his fol- 
lowers afterward averred, “rather than 
starve and freeze at the hands of the 
white man,” Appah turned a deaf ear to 
the agent and led his little band of fol- 
lowers away from the home assigned 
them by the government, crossing over 
into the neighboring State of Colorado. 

They wandered till October without 
creating any disturbance or, except at 
their sudden departure, any particular 
notice. For a time they loitered along 
the White River in Colorado, their erst- 
while hunting ground, the crossing of 
which had cost Major Thornburgh’s 
command their lives. Some of Appah’s 
followers were present on that occasion 
and there is no telling what thoughts 
these old familiar scenes awakened in 
their dusky breasts—an Indian never for- 
gets. 

Then turning northward, they jour- 
neyed up the Platte and thence across 
the State of Wyoming. The Indians did 
no harm except to the game, but were 
none the less determined that they would 
continue on their way. The old nomadic 
instinct, dormant through a great many 
years, had at last been aroused. They 
were seeking a new hunting ground in 
which they might pitch their tepees and 
live contentedly. 

At a late day a formal application was 
made to the President by the Governor 
of Wyoming, asking protection for the 
property and rights of the citizens of 
his State against this band of Utes. 

Accordingly, two troops of the 1oth 
Cavalry struck their trail at Gillette, 
Wyoming. They had by this time—Oc- 
tober 22—entered the Powder River 
Valley in Montana, where quantities of 
antelope and deer abounded and the hills 
had caught some of the color of the sun- 
sets. On the west, through the clear at- 
mosphere, loomed up the snowy summits 
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of the Bighorn mountains. Near them 
was the Cheyenne agency. On the east 
lay the Black Hills and the reservation of 
the Ogallala Sioux. 

It was feared that the close proximity 
of the belligerents might tend to cause 
trouble among these two tribes. 

The orders from Washington were 
that the Utes be “firmly but tactfully 
dealt with and that resort to force be 
avoided unless their defiance of the 
authority of tne United States continued 
and it became necessary for that reason 
to compel them to desist from their un- 
lawful conduct and return to the lands 
which had been allotted to their use in 
Utah.” 

Negotiations with Appah were placed 
in charge of Captain Carter P. Johnson, 
whose large and varied experiences with 
Indians, extending back to the seventies, 
eminently fitted him for the undertaking. 

Captains Johnson and Paxton drove 
out to the Ute camp on the Little Pow- 
der. It was not the least hazardous under- 
taking ever ventured upon, this riding 
out alone into an angry nest of menac- 
ing, hostile Indians. The latter had pre- 
viously announced that no army officers 
would be admitted to their camp. Driv- 
ing up in a covered buggy, the two of- 
ficers stepped out before their presence 
or identity was known. The Utes, surly 
and morose, declined to parley. “On 
our reservation,” they said, “we heap 
hungry. No food; woman and papoose 
die because. We no go back; we fight 
first till all dead.” The officers were told 
that they must go and that never again 
would they be allowed to stand in the 
shadow of a Ute tepee. 

“Aren’t your hearts good?” asked 
Captain Johnson of Red Cap, who acted 
as spokesman. Waving a majestic arm 
toward the ridge in front of them, on 
which the western sun poured a golden 
flood of light, Red Cap answered: “To- 
day the sun shines bright upon the hills 
and our hearts are good, but to-morrow 
they may be different.” 

The sullen and defiant attitude evinced 
by the Utes for a time drove away all 
idea of bringing them to terms in an 
amicable manner. Captain Johnson and 
Captain Paxton hastened back to Gillette, 
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WOMAN’S DRESS (SIOUX SCOUT), MAJUSKY UTE, AMERICAN HORSE 


(SIOUX CHIEF) AND CHIEF OF 


where they awaited the arrival of two 
more troops. Former Indian campaigns 
warned Captain Johnson that it was bad 
policy to attempt to follow the Utes di- 
rectly. The latter were encamped on an 
eastern tributary of the Powder and mov- 
ing slowly westward, hunting as they 
went. They already knew the presence 
of soldiers at Gillette and would there- 
fore undoubtedly watch in that direction. 
At the first intimation that they were be- 
ing pursued, they would move quickly 
across the Powder River to the rolling 
foothills of the Bighorns, where they 
could break up into small bands and so 
elude capture indefinitely. It meant that 
this band of game law-breaking Utes, 
fully armed and with plenty of ammuni- 
tion, would be converted into desperate 
renegades, and it also meant a repetition 
of the bloody scenes those same hills had 
so often witnéssed in days gone by. If 
they were taken, it would only be through 
the hardships and loss of life incident to a 
long winter’s campaign. 

Colonel Augur, with another squadron 
of the roth Cavalry, was by this time 
moving north along the Tongue River to 
prevent Appah from entering the 
Cheyenne reservation. Colonel Alexan- 
der Rodgers was on his way with the 
Sixth Cavalry from Fort Meade and 
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Fort Keough. Following the advice of 
Captain Johnson, Major Grierson, in 
charge of the squadron at Gillette, with- 
out waiting for the co-operation of the 
Sixth Cavalry, resolved to move as rap- 
idly as he could around in front of Ap- 
pah’s band and cut them off before they 
crossed the Big Powder. 

The little squadron was quietly en- 
trained one night and moved up to Ken- 
drick, a “water tank town” fifty miles be- 
yond, where cattle pens afforded facili- 
ties for unloading the horses. There 
they left the railroad and at once began 
a forced march down the Powder. 

They moved only by night, hiding by 
day among the cottonwoods that bor- 
dered the river. No camp fires were lit, 
lest the smoke should attract the watch- 
ful eye of some Ute scout upon the 
neighboring hills. The men_ subsisted 
principally on hardtack and what sleep 
they snatched was upon the cold, bare 
ground. 

A company of cowboy scouts had been 
organized by Captain Johnson, men who 
knew the country perfectly and would at- 
tract but little attention from the Indi- 
ans. These scouts were of great service 
keeping constant touch with the Utes by 
riding daily near their camp—ostensibly 
to hunt deer. 














They were instructed never to ap- 
proach the camp from the west but al- 
ways from the direction of Gillette. Oc- 
casionally they were followed, in which 
case they rode in the direction of the 
town until they were satisfied that the In- 
dians had gone back when they would re- 
turn to Major Grierson’s camp by long 
detours which consumed many extra 
hours. In answer to a special request 
two Sioux scouts were sent from Pine 
Ridge agency—American Horse and 
Woman's Dress—together with several 
half-breed interpreters as several of the 
Utes, it was understood, spoke fluent 
Sioux. 

The reports brought in daily by the 
scouts were not encouraging. The Utes 
had painted their faces; medicine men 
were busily going about among the 
tepees, extolling the power of their medi- 
cine against the white man’s bullet and 
preaching war in long passionate ha- 
rangues. Nightly the young braves rode 
furiously around an old abandoned cor- 
ral, practiced shooting from behind their 
ponies, uttering strange wild yells. Imag- 
ining the troops still far in their rear, the 
hostiles revived their primitive custom of 
making deer drives. Forming a long line 
consisting of bucks, squaws and papooses 
of all ages they drove their quarry from 
ridge to ridge and enclosing them in an 
ever narrowing circle, killed them in the 
valleys. 

In the meantime the Ute scouts, though 
ever on the alert had failed to bring in 
news of the movements of the troops aft- 
er they left Gillette. The Indians had not 
the slightest idea that the troops were 
near them until American Horse, sent by 
Captain Johnson to demand another pow- 
wow, entered the Ute camp one evening 
at dusk and informed them that the sol- 
diers were hidden in the brush directly 
across their path not two hours’ march 
away. A series of guttural ejaculations 
emanated from many throats. Major 
Grierson was immediately dubbed “Old 
Fly-by-Night,” the Utes by this means 
evincing appreciation of his strategy. 

American Horse was a venerable chief, 
the “second in command” among the 
Sioux, to the blind decrepit Red Cloud. 
He was one of the leaders in the Fetter- 
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man massacre, and has admitted on sev- 
eral occasions that his hand it was, which 
cut down that gallant soldier. Many 
snows, however, have fallen upon the 
head of American Horse since he re- 
solved to be a good Indian. As if to 
show the strange irony of fate, among 
the same hills where once he roved as a 
hostile, he now appears in the role of 
peace maker. He spent the night talking 
to the head men of the Utes, trying to 
make them see the folly of their way. The 
next morning he returned very much dis- 
heartened, reporting that the Utes had 
hidden their women and children in the 
hills, that their hearts were still bad and 
that they were prepared for war. While 
through his persuasion they had agreed 
to a pow-wow he thought that no good 
could possibly come of it. 

About sunrise on the day American 
Horse returned from the camp of the 
belligerents, Colonel Rodgers arrived 
with six troops of the Sixth Cavalry and 
pitched camp beside that of Major Grier- 
son. The Indian camp was now on Three 
Bar creek, down which their trail led. In 
a grove of cottonwoods at the mouth of 
Three Bar—that is at its junction with 
the Powder—were the tents of Colonel 
Rodgers and Major Grierson. As soon as 
preparations could be made Colonel 
Rodgers and Captain Johnson rode out 
with several scouts and interpreters to 
meet the representatives of the Utes at a 
designated place half way between the 
two camps. 

Soon the little cavalcade of red horse- 
men made their appearance over the hill, 
waving their quirts wildly in the air and 
urging their footweary ponies to the ut- 
most. Within a couple of hundred yards 
they halted and asked in the language of 
signs as is customary on such occasions, 
how many should come forward. Cap- 
tain Johnson waved his hat to signify 
that he wished them all to come. The 
ponies quickly covered the intervening 
ground and the tatterdemalion riders dis- 
mounted. Appah himself was not among 
those present. He declined to attend any 
council, though in the end he expressed 
himself as satisfied with the decision of 
the majority of his followers. 

The meeting lasted four hours. Each 
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Indian had on what a scout expressively 
termed “his fighting face.” The haughty 
manner which they preserved—though 
the occasion was a serious one—struck 
the army officers as being ridiculously 
out of keeping with their attire which 
consisted evidently of cast off civilian 
garments they had picked up on their 
way from Utah. Yet there was a sort of 
faded picturesqueness in the bright 
painted faces, the feathers which here 
and there adorned a rusty derby hat, the 
ubiquitous strip of red flannel in the hair 
and the gaudily beaded moccasins which 
an Indian never surrenders. A _ semi- 
circle of hostile scouts stationed on the 
adjacent crests, watched closely every 
movement of the commissioners. The 
Utes’ manner was contemptuous in the 
extreme. Several times throughout the 
meeting groups of young men were dis- 
covered to be plotting to kill the two 
“big white chiefs,” who pretended to be 
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unaware of their designs. Medicine men, 
that disturbing element in every Indian 
community, flitted about from group to 
group telling them the white chiefs were 
now.in their power; another opportunity 
like this would never arrive, and if they 
embraced it and massacred the two offi- 
cers the soldiers would go back. 

The “talk” of the head men was, 
briefly, that the band would not return to 
Utah, and they proposed to stay where 
they were. 

The council broke up, perforce, by the 
Utes mounting by twos and threes and 
abruptly riding off. Two of them, how- 
ever, remained—Rainbow and Sockeye 
—and Captain Johnson exacted a prom- 
ise from these two that they would at- 
tend a meeting the next day and that 
the camp would be moved down to the 
half way point for this purpose. “Tell 
your people, that we have their village 
guarded,” were the parting words of the 
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cavalry captain to Rainbow, “that we 
outnumber them greatly, that our rifles 
shoot true. One sleep they shall have to 
make up their minds. Tomorrow we 
shall come to receive their answer.” 
That night American Horse came to 
the log ranch house where Captain John- 
son had taken temporary lodging and the 
two sat far into the night discussing the 
situation and the problem before them 


in all its phases. The Sioux chieftain 


reiterated that the Utes were determined 
on war, that it was only the influence of 
the older men which had kept the braves 
from falling, upon the two officers that 
day and opening hostilities with their 
massacre. The aged warrior pleaded with 
Captain Johnson, not to go back to the 
next day’s pow-wow. “Their hearts are 
black,” he said, “they have determined 
to kill you and Colonel Rodgers when 
you go out to meet them. They will 
massacre you as you sit there in the 


-council, for they have so spoken. One 
-chance there is that the old men who 


wish for peace may prevail to turn their 
hearts tonight but there are a hundred 


-chances that their hearts will remain the 


same—if they are bad when rises tomor- 
row’s sun, then you go to your death.” 

Captain Johnson remained fixed in his 
determination to visit the Utes the fol- 
lowing day. He knew only too well that 
what American Horse had said was true, 
but there was that one slender chance 
which he did not mean to lose. 

The Indian scout shook his head sor- 
rowfully when he found that his words 
had not changed the captain’s resolve. “I 


.am an old man,” he vowed. “I am tired, 


I am sick, because of many long march- 
es. I have talked with the Utes, but to 
no avail. If you wish it I will go with 
you to the pow-wow, but for what good? 
My power is gone. The Utes will not go 
home, or they would have heeded my 
counsel. My arm is too weak to protect 
you in their midst. I am not afraid to 


die, but I am old and my eyes no longer 


like to see my friends fall dead about me. 
I wish to stay behind.” 

Captain Johnson at once acquiesced to 
the old Indian’s wish and American 
Horse retraced his way with slow 


thoughtful steps to his tepee. 
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Captain Johnson then informed Col- 
onel Rodgers of the exact nature of af- 
fairs and the attendant dangers. The Col- 
onel immediately announced his inten- 
tion of holding the council at any risk. 

During the night many fires burned 
brightly over at the camp of the hostiles. 
They were sufficient in number to make 
the sky lurid and indicated that the In- 
dians were not indulging in much sleep 
but were having a grand pow-wow 
among themselves. 

Early the next morning, respondent to 
the harsh voice of the “village crier” the 
tepees were struck—sixty-seven in ai!— 
and with the bucks, squaws, papooses 
and dogs incident thereto, the camp was 
moved down Three Bar Creek to the spot 
where Rainbow on the day previous, had 
told Captain Johnson he would find it. 

The two officers rode out to the pow- 
wow. With them were Woman’s Dress 
and the half-breed interpreters. As they 
entered upon their dangerous tryst and 
gazed at the circle of dusky faces sur- 
rounding them they saw at once that a 
change had come over the Indians during 
the night. They solemnly took their 
places in the council. A pipe was pro- 
duced with a long straight stem, artfully 
carved and the little red stone bowl, pol- 
ished from érequent use till it glistened, 
was filled with killikinick that those who 
were to talk might first seek its soothing 
influence. A single whiff gravely taken 
by those around the circle was deemed 
sufficient to commence the ceremony. 

Captain Johnson arose and through 
the interpreter, said that he had not come 
that morning to make terms, but to give 
the Indians their orders, which he had 
received from the great White Father; 
that the soldiers were there to see that 
the orders of the great White Father 
were obeyed. 

At this juncture a dark-skinned pat- 
riarch got up. His eyes had lost their 
sight and being bent with age he leaned 
heavily upon a staff for support. No one 
had noticed him before nor could they 
tell who he was for the Utes would not 
divulge his name, yet they appeared to 
treat him with veneration not unmixed 
with awe. He spoke slowly and appar- 
ently with much effort. He announced 
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that the young men had clamored eager- 
ly for battle but that he was old and 
knew how fruitless a war with the white 
man would be; that he had urged them 
to make peace and hearken to the voice 
of Captain Johnson. At last they had 
yielded to his persuasion and their hearts 
were good. 

They would go with the troops on 
these terms; that they should be taken to 
Bare Butte (Fort Meade) where they 
should receive food from the Big Chief 
(Colonel Rodgers) ; that they were not 
to be sent back to White Rock (the Uin- 
tah agency) until some of their number 
could go to Washington and lay their 
case before the Great White Father. 
Captain Johnson must go with them to 
Washington and plead their cause. They 
wanted him to promise it. The Great 
White Father, they knew, would do that 
which was right. 

Such was in substance the aged man’s 
speech. Nevertheless it took several 
hours to bring affairs te a close. The 
sage would utter one Delphic sentence, 
which would be translated into Sioux. 
The interpreter must then translate it 
into halting English as best he could— 
after which for a time all sat and smoked 
silently. One by one, the other Utes re- 
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peated what the old man had spoken in 
sign of their approbation, interlarding 
the discourse with long intervals of silent 
smoking. When all had finished speak- 
ing the ancient sage gave forth another 
sentence and the same performance was 
repeated. The officers, seated upon the 
hard stony ground, grew tired and im- 
patient, though they labored hard to give 
the appearance of most profound atten- 
tion and respect lest Indian etiquette be 
outraged and the blossom of peace just 
beginning to unfold, might be crushed 
in its budding incipiency. 

At length the oration with its running 
chorus was finished. The “terms of 
peace” as set forth, were agreed to. Cap- 
tain Johnson added his promise. The Ute 
campaign was ended. 


Addenda.—Since the above was written, 
it has been decided to rent land for this 
wandering band of Appahs, from the Min- 
neconjoux Sioux, the tribe in which Sitting 
Bull held an honored membership. Their 
reservation is on the Chevenne river in 
South Dakota. What will be done with 
the conservative element of Utes, those who 
remained quietly at home “content to let 
well enough alone,” is still a mooted ques- 
tion. If a moral can be pointed from the 
unadorned tale of Appah it is that rad- 
icalism pays, sometimes. 
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THE SOLDIER'S PAY 


BY 


CAPTAIN DANA T. MERRILL 
U.S.A. 


N the old days of chivalry the soldier 
did not receive direct pay in the ex- 
act sense that he does today, but for 

his services rewards were due, and neces- 
sarily so, to preserve in him proper sub- 
ordination. His keep and his weapons 
were furnished him by his “over-lord,” 
and with them food and raiment, and 
certain privileges pertaining to his art, 
now known and included in the modern 
term “loot.” 

The rule has passed down the ages, 
that a fighting man must needs fight for 
something more substantial than princi- 
ple, and more satisfying than patriotism, 
so that even in the “Revolution,” the ob- 
scure pages of History, is found this 
momentous question of pay, and right 
troubling it was at that time. 

In the “War of 1812,” a better regula- 
tion had come into effect and the allow- 
ances for rations and clothing and pay 
were saner and more satisfying, as 
indeed was true in the later war 
with Mexico, and in _ the great 
“Rebellion” of 1860. The side won 
which had the money behind it; the 
Armies which were fed and clothed and 
paid, were maintained at effective 
strength during the terrible later days’ 
struggles, while the less fortunate oppo- 
nents found their fighting strength 
dwindling away, true perhaps, owing to 
physical exhaustion, but nevertheless 
equally true, indeed, owing to an uncer- 
tain supply of the essential elements for 
soldiers; and not the least of these was 
pay. 

Parallel with this question arises the 
fact that a soldier’s profession is a trade 
in exactly the same sense that carpentry, 
masonry or mechanics are a source of 
livelihood, and to maintain an effective 
disciplined Army, the remuneration must 


be competitive with the price paid in civ- 
ilian life. So in the “War of the Rebel- 
lion,” after the supply of volunteer en- 
listments had been practically exhausted, 
the authorities did not appeal to the pa- 
triotism of the Nation, but to the pockets 
in the shape of a bounty, and this cer- 
tainly did meet the situation for the time 
being. 

With a great increase in business and 
general prosperity, and a great leaning 
to the Arts of Peace, the character of the 
American people has changed from 1860. 
For a decade thoughts were of soldiers 
and of war. In these days thoughts can 
pass over this broad country in contem- 
plation and not once take in the career of 
a soldier. 

The days of going to church with a 
rifle over the shoulder have been forgot- 
ten, the menace of the Indian of the West 
has passed, there is universal security 
practically from one end of the country 
to the other, and the soldier’s weapon, 
once so necessary for self-preservation, is 
used only as a diversion in the few re- 
maining game centers, and in the target 
galleries. 

With this has passed the fellow-feeling 
for the man who must face physical an- 
nihilation at the call of a principle and 
the order of his superior. So that the 
first question asked by a prospective re- 
cruit is the momentous question of pay, 
and his first mental action is a compari- 
son between the soldier pay and that of 
his former occupation. The attractive re- 
cruiting posters do not state much about 
the actual advantages of a soldier’s life 
from a patriotic point of view; they dwell 
upon the pay and the allowances, and 
somewhat of course upon the change of 
life involved. 

So the great fallacy that each and 
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every American is a soldier by instinct 
and race if a rifle is but placed in his 
hand, is pathetically apparent today. 
This was indeed true to a certain extent 
when the edge of the forest might har- 
bor the savage Indian; but that has long 
passed, and the performances of our citi- 
zen soldiery, such as at Bladensburg and 
at Queenstown, and later in the earlier 
days of the Civil War, does not reflect 
any great amount of credit on America. 

A modern army today must be organ- 
ized upon a business basis if it must com- 
pete for men with the industrial world; 
the soldier must receive adequate pay 
and allowances to be contented, disci- 
plined and efficient, so that the present 
scale of pay, existing since 1870, both 
for officers and enlisted men, is totally 
inadequate to warrant making the Army 
a career for the best men of the nation, 
and the American Army should be of the 
best the country can furnish. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
give a tabular statement of the differ- 
ence of pay and the increase of the same 
in the last forty years, between the Army 
and the Trades, even if the figures were 
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obtainable, as it is perfectly apparent that 
the soldier’s pay has remained constant 
while the civilian’s has doubled, trebled 
and is still rising. This in the case of 
the latter has enabled him to meet the in- 
creased cost of modern luxuries, which 
the soldier obtains only as far as his lim- 
ited stipend will allow. 

That the American soldier is the best 
paid is not true, for our next door neigh- 
bor Canada pays her men more, and al- 
though the soldier in Europe may re- 
ceive less in actual money, the purchasing 
power is much larger, owing to the great- 
er cost of living in America. 

A recruiting officer is not much both- 
ered by applications of foreigners for 
enlistment even after they are naturalized 
and eligible; there is nothing in it for 
them and they realize it. 

A soldier receives from the Govern- 
ment his pay, clothing, food, medical and 
dental attendance, and sanitary and com- 
fortable quarters, but an analysis of this 
does not bear a belief that he is any too 
well off. The following table is believed 
to be fairly accurate and gives the mat- 
ter concisely : 


THE SOLDIER’S Pay. 





Pay Toilet and Soldiers’ 

Rank. per Mo. Barber. Laundry. Tailor. Home, etc. Total. Clear. 
FU casecienes $13.00 $1.50 $1.50 $0.50 $0.50 $4.00 $9.00 
Compened on ccccces 15.00 1.50 1.50 Bs .50 4.25 10.75 
Sergeant ......... 18.00 1.50 1.50 3s .50 4.25 13.75 

AFTER FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE. 
Pay Toilet and Soldiers’ 

Rank. per Mo. Barber. Laundry. Tailor. Home,etc. Total. Clear. 
EVIVEIE 66 kaka sane $18.00 $1.50 $1.50 $0.50 $0.50 $4.00 $14.00 
eee eer 20.00 1.50 1.50 75 .50 4.25 15.75 
er 23.00 1.50 1.50 75 .50 4.25 18.75 
This leaves a private $9.00, a corporal must be deducted from this pay. This 


$10.75, and a sergeant $13.75, as money 
at the end of the month to be either spent 
or deposited. But it must also be noted 
that with the frequent changes of station 
to and from the U. S. and the numerous 
articles of clothing required, together 
with the cost of the same, too often the 
soldier finds at the half-yearly settlement 
of his clothing account that he has over- 
drawn the authorized allowance which 


amount varies, but must be reckoned 
with. 

Let it then be taken into account the 
amount of money turned into the com- 
pany fund for the company pool table, 
the tax for the company reading associa- 
tion, and a small amount for loss of 
property, and a larger amount for stop- 
pages of court martial and summary 
court sentences; all these take out from 
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the pay due the soldier in more or less 
degree, and many would not be met with 
in civil life. 

Now the soldier, tired of being chroni- 
cally “broke” in the Army, tries civil life, 
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and finds the following places open to 
him as an unskilled workman, and other 
opportunities for earning larger money, 
should he be fortunate enough to possess 
a trade: 


THE CIVILIAN’s Pay. 


Pay Other 

Occupation. per Mo. Board. Expenses. Total. Clear. 
ON, ois iv srne'cwse wees $25.00 None $5.00 $5.00 $20.00 
ee ee 30.00 12.00 5.00 17.00 18.00 
Laborer Street Department...... 40.00 12.00 5.00 17.00 22.00 
Laborer Manufacturing Dept.... 40.00 12.00 5-00 17.00 22.00 
acter aeciewade x shee 50.00 15.00 7.00 22.00 28.00 
Motorman and conductor St. R. R. 56.00 15.00 7.00 22.00 34.00 
Miia vgs Werner ena 80.00 18.00 10.00 28.00 52.00 
OS Se Se ee 90.00 18.00 10.00 28.00 62.00 
CC ee 80.00 18.00 10.00 28.00 52.00 


No allowance has been been made for loss of time in this table. 


These wages and cost of board are for 
one locality alone, and are not padded 
either way, but a fair average taken. 
They are for wages paid Americans, not 
cheap foreign labor. 

The ex-soldier now has his Saturday 
P. M. and Sundays off, his wages at the 
end of the week, and no restraint upon 
this actions, and he can, also, get married 
—no small item for contentment. Wheth- 
er or no the advantage is in. his pay, 
enough to warrant such a general move- 
ment from the Army to civil life as is 
now going on, is a question—but the sol- 
dier believes it, and goes. 

This handicap can only be overcome 
and the soldier’s life again made attrac- 
tive by raising his pay to a sufficient de- 
gree to make him satisfied and to com- 
pensate for the amount of work now re- 
quired as compared with the days when 
the Army was full of contented soldiers. 

It is not believed that a thirty per cent. 
scale increase will have more than a tem- 
porary effect, but that it should be 


enough for the Army to draw from civil 
life young men with excellent character 
and habits, who will make the soldier life 
their career and stay by it. And when 
service and experience fit them for the 
chevrons of a non-commissioned officer 
the pay should be ample to compensate 
for the dangers and hardship of the life, 
and ensure a comfortable competence 
upon retirement. 

A bonus for re-enlistment is just as ur- 
gently required, for the soldier in civil 
life has opportunities for increase of 
wages by various means, and he should 
be given the same chance in the Army. 
3esides, his experience is worth a bonus 
and a good one. If the Regular Army is 
to be the nucleus in time of peace for a 
huge Army in time of war, and each or- 
ganization is to be doubled in strength 
by the addition of recruits, why should 
not the soldier in ordinary times be paid 
enough to make him and keep him thor- 
oughly seasoned and trained, and so of 
positive value in war time. 














FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL 


BY 


MAJOR SAINTE-BARBE 


The First of a Series of Monthly Letters from Our Correspondent in Berlin, 
whose Purpose is to Present to Readers of Army and Navy Life a Picture of 
Events, Doings and Tendencies in the Military and Naval Fields of Germany 


BERLIN, August 25, 1907. 
PARADES AND MANOEUVRES. 

HE interest of the entire German 
army at this season of the year is 
centered on the parades and ma- 

nceuvres. Everywhere the troops are 
busy preparing for their annual field 
operations, which begin next month. 
Two army corps, the Seventh and Tenth, 
take part in the so-called grand manoeu- 
vres, which are witnessed and criticised 
by the Emperor himself. One of the 
great features of this year’s manceuvres 
is to be the attack and defense of fortifi- 
cations in the vicinity of Posen. Of 
course, only Jand forts are here con- 
cerned. 

To indicate how strenuous is the work 
of preparation for the manceuvres we 
will refer to but one exercise recently 
carried out by the Eighteenth Army 
Corps on the Rhine. On August 18 
an army composed of all arms, after 
throwing back an attacking army in a 
three hours’ fight, crossed the Rhine be- 
tween Nierstein and Oppenheim on a 
bridge which had been previously con- 
structed by the Pioneers (Engineers). 
After crossing, the retiring army de- 
stroyed the bridge with dynamite, but 
the attacking army repaired it in one 
hour and crossed the river in pursuit. 
During this time (nearly all day) the 
traffic on the Rhine ceased at this point ; 
20 large steamers had collected and 
many passengers took the railroad to 
their destination in preference to waiting 
for the opening of the river. 

The program for the imperial parades 
and manceuvres is as follows: 





August 27, parade of Tenth Army 
Corps at Hanover. 

August 30, parade of Seventh Army 
Corps at Muenster. 

September 2, parade of Guard Army 
Corps at Berlin. 

September 9-11, Imperial manoeuvres, 
Tenth and Seventh Army Corps. 

At the parade in Hanover the yachts- 
men, who have been taking part in the 
regatta at Kiel are to be presented to 
the Emperor, by Commander W. S. 
Howard, United States Navy, Naval 
Attaché, Berlin. 

The Imperial manceuvres this year 
will take place on the Weser River, north 
of Cassel. There will be about 100,000 
men involved in these manceuvres. 

The manceuvres of other army corps, 
by divisions, brigades, garrisons, etc., are 
now going on, for example, the garrison 
of Chemnitz (Fortieth Infantry Divi- 
sion) had an exercise in night ‘attacks, 
on the night of August 21-22, the object 
of which was the attack of a fortified 
position in the night. 

The American officers detailed to wit- 
ness the manceuvres are: Brigadier- 
General W. S. Edgerly, Major C. De W. 
Willcox (C. A.), General Staff; Cap- 
tain R. E. L. Michie (Cav.), General 
Staff; Captain G. H. Shelton (Infy.), 
General Staff; First Lieutenant Gordon 
Johnston (Cav.), at present taking the 
course at the Cavalry school, Hanover. 

They will be escorted by Major 
Koerner, Germany military attaché at 
Washington, assisted by Colonel John 
P. Wisser, C. A., military attaché in 
Berlin. 
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DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS, 


Germany has three dirigible balloons, 

representing the three principal types in 
use, all nearly ready to enter the field, 
possibly more nearly ready than the mili- 
tary authorities care to make known. 
_ The first is the large balloon of Von 
Zeppelin, of the rigid type, now under- 
going alterations in its storehouse on 
Lake Constance, and preparing for a se- 
rious trial trip in the near future. A 
wireless telegraph apparatus is being in- 
stalled on it, and more powerful motors 
are being installed. The Von Zeppelin 
balloon is intended for use in strategic 
operations (in contradistinction to tac- 
tical operations, or those covering mere- 
ly a battlefield), and its radius of action 
is sufficiently great to enable it to watch 
the entire field of operations of an army, 
or its strategic deployment on the fron- 
tier. 

The second is the Von Parseval bal- 
loon, of the semi-rigid type, which is a 
development of the kite balloon, but with 
the principles of construction of the Le- 
bandy (French) balloon as a basis. It 
is making almost daily trials now on 
the Tegel field, near Berlin. 

The third balloon is that of Major 
Gross, of the non-rigid type, which is 
an entirely new form. This is also mak- 
ing daily trials now alongside the Von 
Parseval balloon. 

These last two are designed to follow 
the field army, or for use in the land 
fortifications, their radii of action con- 
forming to this use. 


ARMY AND NAVY EXPOSITION, FRIEDENAN, 
BERLIN. 


_The Army and Navy Exposition at 
Friedenan, near Berlin, contains several 
matters of permanent interest to the 
army and navy. The balloon exhibit 
is very complete and quite interesting, 
the Mauser Company has a very thor- 
ough representation, and Goerz has 
many interesting novelties, among which 
may be mentioned the periscope for use 
on submarine boats. Here is also a new 
field cooking arrangement, a so-called 
field kitchen, consisting of a double- 
walled boiler or kettle mounted on 
wheels in such a way as not to spatter 
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the contents or shake them up unneces- 
sarily. 
RANGE FINDERS. 

There are some new infantry range- 
finders manufactured by A. & R. Hahn 
in Cassel, which have given great satis- 
faction, and are being ordered in large 
quantities for the army. The field ar- 
tillery range-finder, by the same firm 
is still undergoing trial. The advantage 
of these range-finders lies in the fact 
that a small target (taken in a verti- 
cal sense) can be better seen and ranged 
on, than by other range finders, because 
the ordinary range-finders divide an ob- 
ject in the landscape to be sighted on 
in two horizontally, and then the range 
is determined by bringing the corre- 
sponding parts into coincidence, but in 
the Hahn range-finder one object-glass 
merely inverts the landscape, so that its 
entire width (taken vertically) is avail- 
able for sighting and for establishing 
coincidence. Consequently, a field work 
or gun pits, well concealed, can be more 
readily ranged on than by the other 
range-finders, a very important matter 
for field artillery. 

There is also a coast and a ship's 
range-finder constructed on the same 
principle, and these also are now under- 
going trial. 


FIELD UNIFORM AND EQUIPMENTS. 


Field uniforms and equipments are 
still undergoing trial, although it is as- 
sumed in the daily press that a color 
similar to that of the machine gun sec- 
tion, a greenish-gray, will be adopted in 
the near future. 

The Colonial troops are already pro- 
vided with a field uniform, but in the 
home army only a few companies have 
been so equipped, and trials of several 
kinds in field manceuvres were made last 
spring in presence of the Emperor. 

The sabre scabbards have been bronz- 
ed or blackened. 

The new canteen is also a great im- 
provement over the old form, especially 
in the stopper. 

NEW DRILL REGULATIONS. 
The new field artillery drill regulations 


as well as the firing regulations have 
proved very satisfactory, and the regi- 
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ments are everywhere busy with their 
annual target practice. 

On account of the increased range 
of the new pieces the question of larger 
firing grounds is being discussed, and 
many of the older ones had to be given 
up. 

The new field artillery and its prac- 
tical use in the field will be an interest- 
ing feature of the coming manceuvres. 

New drill regulations for the cavalry 
are under consideration. 

A riding school for field artillery, simi- 
lar to the great riding school for cavalry 
at Hanover, is proposed. 


SMALL ARMS. 


It is reported in the daily press that a 
magazine automatic rifle is being tested 
by the proving commission at Spandau, 
but its introduction is very doubtful for 
some time to come. 

A sight for night firing has been in- 
vented by a German firm, which prom- 
ises to be of considerable value. It 
is so arranged that the carbons of two 
little incandescent lamps at right angles 
to each other form a cross, illuminated, 
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and this is thrown forward, reflected by 
a little mirror, exactly parallel to the 
bore, so that the soldier need not aim 
at all, but simply throws the illuminated 
target on the point to be hit and fires. 

It is used on muskets and revolvers 
or pistols, and is now good up to 40 
yards, but is being perfected, and the 
hope is entertained that it may even be 
used by field guns. 


REVIEW OF THE GERMAN NAVY. 

The Kaiser will shortly review the 
German Navy in the course of the 
great series of navy and army manceu- 
vres about to be held at Wil- 
helmshaven. A German fleet never be- 
fore assembled in such strength as that 
which the Emperor will review, which 
will consist of four warship squadrons 
and four torpedo flotillas—112 vessels 
with 1,324 big guns, and crews number- 
ing 19,580, under the command of eight 
admirals. The value of the vessels in 
the fleet is about $150,000,000, and they 
will extend in two long lines for fifteen 
miles off shore. 





THE PARSEVAL BALLOON. 
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From Our Washington Office 


Admiral Cowles, Chief of the Equipment Bureau, and Admiral Clapps, Chief of the 
Construction Bureau of the Navy Department, have just returned to Washington from the 
Pacific Coast, where they have been to make all necessary preparations for the arrival of 
the Atlantic Fleet next spring. 

They visited San Diego, Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal., and 


Docking and Bremerton naval station, in Washington. At all of these points the offi- 
Coaling of the cers in command locally were busily carrying out the instructions they 
Atlantic Fleet had already received from Washington, and it was not found necessary 


to make any changes in the proposed plans. The admirals were satisfied 
with San Diego as a possible naval station. All of the naval stations visited were found to 
be in an entirely satisfactory condition, save for the difficulty of procuring labor on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Admiral Cowles’ visit was for the purpose of especially looking after arrangements for 
the supply of coal for the big fleet after its arrival in Pacific waters, for after so long a run 
the bunker of each ship will be exhausted, and thousands of tons of coal will be required to 
replenish the supply. Admiral Clapps was principally interested in the arrangements for the 
docking of the vessels and the making of such repairs as would be necessary after the cruise 
of nearly 14,000 miles. 

In speaking of his trip, Admiral Cowles said that he was agreeably surprised to find 
that there was no evidence at any point. not even in San Francisco, of any anti-Japanese 
feeling on the part of the American people of the Pacific Coast. 


Daily reports received at the War Department continue to show an increasing percentage 
of soldiers who do not re-enlist in the service after their first term expires, and this state of 
affairs is giving the Department grave concern. At Fort Riley, Kansas, alone, during the 
month of August, there were fifty-seven men discharged on expiration of enlistment, and 

but one re-enlisted. During the same period there were twenty deser- 
Desertions and tions. The reports from Riley also show that during the entire sum- 
Failure to mer the ratio of August was kept up, and the conditions at this par- 
Re-Enlist ticular post are but typical of the conditions throughout the Army. The 

strength of the garrison at Fort Riley is but half the authorized force. 
If the ratio of soldiers leaving the service should continue until the first of February there 
will be but 600 men at this post, or one-fourth the regular garrison force. 


Before Admiral Evans’ formidable fleet sails for the Pacific Coast there is likely to 
be one of the greatest changes with regard to the shifting of the commanding officers of the 
vessels that has ever taken place in the history of the line of the United States Navy. The 
change to be made originated with Admiral Brownson, and is the substitution of some of the 

younger blood of the navy to take command of the ships now held by 
Changes in their senior officers. However, hope has been revived in the hearts of the 
the Command present commanders of the vessels by the earnest endeavors of their 
of Evans’ Fleet friends to persuade the Secretary of the Navy not to make the proposed 

change until after the fleet has made its trip to the Pacific Ocean and 
returned. The plan as outlined by the Navy Department is as follows: Of the officers now 
commanding the eighteen battleships which will make the long voyage from the Atlantic to 








the Pacific for a world-beating cruise, only four will make the trip. Potter, of the Vermont; 
Vreeland, of the Kansas; Osterhaus, of the Connecticut, and Wainwright, of the Louisiana, 
are the only captains now in command who will make the trip. The President and the 
Secretary of the Navy have agreed to forward the long-desired plan of advancing young men 
to the fighting line and send the elders to the rear, and the eighteen captains who will com- 
mand and be responsible for the $100,000,000 worth of fighting ships to be sent through the 
Strait of Magellan to the Pacific will be men younger than the captains now in command. 
Captain Wainwright is well on toward retirement time, but his service during the Spanish- 
American War advanced him in rank so rapidly that he is one of the first in line for a rear- 
admiralship and will escape being thrust ashore during his latter years of active service and 
while the eyes of the world are on the flag of the American Navy. There is some doubt as 
to relieving Captain McCrea, of the battleship Georgia, of his command. His date of re- 
tirement is only six years hence, but it is likely that he will be permitted to make the trip. 

The captains who will be sent ashore under the proposed rearrangement of the com- 
manders to make room for younger officers of the same rank are: Sexton Schroeder, of the 
Virginia; William W. Kimball, of the New Jersey; J. B. Murdoch, of the Rhode Island; 
Samuel P. Comly, of the Alabama; Gottfried Blocklinger, of the Jilinois; Herbert Winslow, 
of the Kearsarge; Edward B. Barry, of the Kentucky; Lewis C. Heilner, of the Ohio; Giles 
B. Barber, of the Maine; John Hubbard, of the Minnesota; G. A. Merriam, of the Missouri, 
and probably Capts. Albert G. Berry and Theodoric Porter, of the armored cruisers Tennes- 
sce and Washington. The idea seems to be to put on shore duty all captains who have 
reached an age where they could not expect to be advanced to a rear-admiralship and 
then serve two years before retirement period lapses. 

“There are plenty of rear-admirals,” says an officer high up in the navy circle, “but they 
are close to the age of sixty-two, when they will have to retire. The plan seems to be to 
keep young men in command of big ships, advance them to the grade of rear-admiral, and 
have them in service longer at that grade. At any rate, it is the desire of the President 
and the Secretary of the Navy to push the younger men to the front.” 

It has been a mooted question for years whether there should be a new system of retire- 
ment, a retirement for age in grade, as it is technically called in the service. A retirement 
in grade would mean much for the younger officers who have advanced rapidly, but for the 
older ones, who have not advanced so rapidly, it would mean less active duty and far less 
chance. The putting on shore duty of those officers who will not be able to serve two years 
in advanced grade before reaching the age of retirement is tantamount to the old proposition 
to advancing the younger and swifter-moving set of officers to the front, where they can get 
the best chance of added rank and better service in the Navy. 


Orders have been issued by the War Department regulating the practical training of 
cavalry, infantry, and field artillery. This training will be divided into two distinct phases, 
garrison training and field training. The garrison training will include gymnastics and out- 
door athletics, bayonet and kindred exercises, the details of tent-pitching and striking, close- 

order drills. ceremonies, guard duty, riding, horse exercise, the prelim- 


Practical inary training for range firing, the mechanism of extended order drills, 
Training in the hygienic care of the person, of buildings and of grounds, and particu- 
the Army larly swimming, as the Department has begun to realize that swimming 


is one of the most important things a soldier ought to know. 

The field training will include range-firing, practice marches, camping, and in connection 
therewith, drills and exercises of every kind calculated to instruct the soldier in peace for 
his actual duties in time of war. These will embrace advance and rear guard formations, 
attack and defense of convoys and selected positions, out-post duty, reconnaissance and pa- 
trolling by day and night, night operations, road sketching, the making of reports, the use 
of intrenching tools, individual field cooking, in fact, every detail that would have to be gone 
through on the fighting line. Skirmish fire, both instruction and record practice, will be 
conducted in marching order. In order that men may receive a certain amount of instruc- 


tion under winter conditions, twenty rounds per soldier will be fired under such conditions. 
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A circular has been prepared in the Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Department, 

making the following changes in the naval regulations: 
The requirements of article 406 that “the deck officer shall not do duty in more than five 
watches” is stricken out. This will operate to relieve lieutenants to some extent of the 
hardships of watch duty on board ships, as it will permit the assign- 


Important ment of more officers to watch duty, and thus reduce the periods of 
Changes in : : ae cae OT ee : 
such duty and the frequency with which each officer is called upon to 
Navy : : 
pertorm it. 
Regulations 5a, sae ai be te. ; 
Another amendment incorporates in the regulations the requirement 


already made by general orders that naval vessels observe certain ceremonies in passing the 
tomb of Washington at Mount Vetnon. This is done by adding a paragraph to article 61. 

Hereafter the naval governors of Tutuila, Samoa, and Guam, Ladron Islands. will be 
authorized to fly a flag indicative of their office when making official calls. Article 158 is 
amended so as to provide that when the governor is embarked in a boat within the limits 
of his government, for the purpose of paying visits of ceremony in his official capacity as 
governor, a Union jack of suitable size shall be carried on a staff in the bow of the boat in 
which he is embarked. 

An amendment made to article 878 will operate so that enlisted men convicted by a 
consular court for a felonous offense ashore (as distinguished from cases of overstaying 
leave, disorderly conduct, drunkenness, and other comparatively minor offenses in which 
consular authorities have concurrent jurisdiction) will be considered as discharged from 
the naval service from the date of conviction. 

A paragraph is added to article 1108, which bears on the provision of quarters for the 
executive officer aboard ship. This paragraph provides that in ships having quarters for a 
chief of staff, but to which no chief of staff is attached, such quarters, not within the cabin 
limits, may be assigned by the captain to the executive officer, and after assignment the 
executive officer may occupy them until need for a chief of staff, when they must be va- 
cated. ; 

Article 1698 is amended to make the senior civil engineer on duty at a navy yard the 
head of a department. Heretofore the civil engineer’s division came directly under the 
captain of the yard, and was not considered as a separate yard department. 


The new artillery school at Fort Monroe will include instructions in subjects now cov- 
ered by the school of submarine defense at Fort Totten, N. Y., but this feature of the 
work will not be commenced until after completion of the coming school year at that place. 
Then the school of the submarine defense, as a separate school, will be abolished. 

The coast artillery school at Fort Monroe will be highly technical 

The New in character, and it will be divided into three departments of instruc- 

Artillery School tion, consisting of artillery and gun defense, which will include advanced 

at Fort Monroe  ourses in explosives and ballistic; electricity and mine defense, includ- 

ing submarine mining, electricity and powder, in advance courses; and 

a department for enlisted specialists, including courses in electrical and mechanical engineer- 

ing. This latter course will make it possible for any American citizen who desires to en- 

list to obtain the benefit of a technical education of the highest class, at the same time hav- 

ing all of his legitimate expenses paid. The course in mechanics includes elementary 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry and mechanics, mechanical drawing and photography. 

The course at the artillery school wi!l also be open to the officers of the militia belong- 
ing to coast artillery organizations. 

In the several departments of the artillery school the directors and instructors have 
been designated as follows: Department of Artillery, Major John D. Barrette, director; 
Captain Alston Hamilton, instructor; Captain John W. Gulick, instructor; First Lieut. 
James Totten, instructor. Department of Mines, Major Richmond P. Davis, director; 
Captain William P. Pence, instructor. Department of Enlisted Specialists, Major Isaac N. 
Lewis, director, and First Lieut. John O. Steger, instructor. 
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Two hundred and seventy thousand dollars has been allotted for new buildings for the 
school at Fort Monroe, which, when completed, will make the establishment the largest 
and most complete institution of its kind in the world. 

Designs of campaign medals for service in the war with Spain, Philippine insurrection, 
China Relief Expedition, and the Congressional medal have been approved by the Quarter- 
master-General of the Army, and samples have been struck off at the United States Mint at 
Philadelphia. The Congressional badge is to be given to those soldiers who remained vol- 

untarily on duty in the Philippines after the expiration of the periods 
Campaign for which they entered the United States service, in order to meet 
Medals the requirements of the military situation at the time. The general 

orders under which the medals are to be given to soldiers restrict their 
issue to those still in the service, and they will not be given to soldiers not now in the service, 
who would otherwise be entitled to receive them. This unjust restriction will, however, 
probably be removed at some future time, but will have to be done by an act of Congress. 

The designs of the Indian campaign, Civil War and merit medals are yet to be ap- 
proved. The designs were made by F. T. Millet, in co-operation with the authorities of 
the mint. They are of bronze, and will be manufactured at the Philadelphia Mint. The 
matter of these medals has been before the War Department for about two years, and many 
designs have been submitted from all sources. 


The following officers of the Army will report on October 1 to the president of the 
Examining Board at Fort Riley, Kansas, for examination to determine their fitness for pro- 
motion: First Lieuts. Morris E. Locke, First Field Artillery; James H. Bryson, Third Field 
Artillery; Roger O. Mason, Second Field Artillery, and Harrie F. Reed, Fifth Field Artillery. 


ENCAMPED 


BY 


BIRDIE BAXTER-CLARKE 


O! the tents lie white ‘neath the starlit skies, 
With the kiss of their silver beam, 
As the night wind utters his tender sighs 
And passes adown the stream. 
There are many on mirth and on revel bent; 
There is one who sits in the Captain’s tent, 
Alone encamped. 


There’s a heart that must follow the soldier’s fare, 
In the camp where the moonlight peeps, 
Where an angel watches with holy care, 
The loved one as he sleeps. 
In the midnight watch, he is not alone 
For the heart that must follow,. still his own, 
Is there encamped. 
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“ GOLIATH ” 


BY 


P. DE MONTRAVEL 


seem very formidable, but quite in- 

significant, that enormous mass of 
steel called a Battleship. A specie of white 
crustacean, sleeping on the water surface, 
barely rocked by the tide; immovable as 
a giant stump in the forest, or impassa- 
ble as a mammoth alligator yawning at 
the sun! This is, nevertheless, the mon- 
ster which on the day of battle, by the 
bloody light of the fight, thunders like a 
volcano, spitting powder and steel, flame 
and smoke! 

From a distance the battleship looks like 
a toy—one of those mechanical toys we 
see in the shop windows, shaped like 
warships and made to amuse children. In 
reality, it is a colossal moving fortress, 
the most formidable of all engines of 
death, yet invented by man! 

The sole aim of this enormous block 
of metal is—WAR! 

Everywhere, highly polished arms, 
great revolver’s panoplies, hanging to the 
armored w alls, and long steel cannon, in 
their grey towers, like the gigantic ten- 
tacles of a huge sea monster ! 

I felt a strange sensation creeping over 
me, in entering one of those steel tower- 
boxes, vaguely resembling a monk’s cell 
or a prison, where, for sole company, 
one would have the cannon! It is almost 
entirely filled by the colossal battery and 
the numerous wheels of its complicated 
mechanism. A Quartermaster explained 
it all to me with an intense interest, bor- 
dering on love! In fact, they all love the 
mighty gun and they caress it as a favor- 
ite pet! 

A single turn of a wheel, and the entire 
tower revolves upon itself, with the mon- 
strous implement of destruction levelled 
at the horizon. 

Behind the gun, there is a specie of 
bicycle saddle on which the gunner, hold- 
ing his balance, like a cavalier on his 


|" is very small, indeed; it does not 


mount, aims at the enemy from the furth- 
est-corner of his metallic prison; a small 
aperture barely permits him to see the 
outside, straight ahead. 

It is there, in the suffocating heat of 
the battle, that he fights, between deafen- 
ing crashes of powder detonations and 
the noisy palpitations of the engines, 
ceaselessly revolving ; there he lives, there 
he dies, absolutely isolated from the rest 
of this floating citadel! His eyes are 
steadily fixed upon a black spot in the dis- 
tance—the black spot which is the en- 
emy !—blind to everything, except the ad- 
versary, ignorant of everything that takes 
place on the battleship, which, at this very 
moment, is perhaps sinking, its sides torn 
open by a shell, while the cannon in the 
tower keeps on vomiting a deathly hail 
of steel! 

I was both astonished and delighted at 
the scientific explanations of the gun’s 
mechanism, given to me by the Quarter- 
master! Indeed, a professional engineer 
could not have spoken on the subject, 
more clearly and accurately, and when 
we came out of the tower I could not 
help expressing my admiration to the cap- 
tain, who simply remarked: “He is a 
Quartermaster of Artillery; they are all 
like him; ah, those men of ours, ARE 
MEN!” 

It appears actually invulnerable, this 
battleship, all of metal; steel under your 
feet; steel above your head; in the nar- 
row passages, more steel! Steel every- 
where ! 

Everything is elegantly clean, with its 
greyish tint so pleasing to the eye! The 
massive doors are so perfectly hung and 
so well oiled that they turn silently on 
their hinges, and would revolve at a 
child’s touch! But on those doors I no- 
tice this inscription: “Keep closed during 
Battle.” 

During battle! During the infernal 



















roar of the battle! As Victor Hugo would 
express it: “The sepulchral and black 
clangor of the battle!” Everything here 
is made for the battle! Not a single lit- 
tle corner that has not been built with 
the battle as an objective! A battle at 
close quarters, a battle to the death! 

Presently I went down into the mon- 
ster’s stomach! I saw its engines, its 
boilers, and felt its titanic pulse, the beat- 
ings of its very heart! I thought myself 
suddenly transported into some fantastic 
foundry! I was surrounded by hundreds 
of curiously shaped tubes, like tortuous 
and immense intestines, distributing 
through the battleship, the main genera- 
tor of its life, Steam! 

There are human beings, who live their 
lives in that antechamber of hades, work- 
ing in a semi-darkness, constantly shovel- 
ing coal into the great furnaces, whose 
fiery throats are always open for fuel, 
more fuel, with an appetite never satis- 
fied! Above their heads, on the day of 
battle, other human beings are butcher- 
ing each other! 

The steel wall stretches all around the 
boilers, with its “cellulose” protection, as 
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a first help against possible tears by a 
shell—like absorbent cotton over a 
wound ! 

While looking at those men, I could 
not help thinking of that fireman, de- 
picted by Rudyard Kipling, and who, 
black with coal dust, great beads of per- 
spiration rolling down his half-naked 
body, “forges stoically England's for- 
tunes!” Real Cyclops of that battleship, 
which he has hardly ever seen from out- 
side, but carries him away into the very 
center of the storm and the thick of the 
struggle ! 

Yes, it looked to me absolutely inde- 
structible, that battleship! It impressed 
me as the most perfect and most power- 
ful incarnation of supreme strength! and 
yet, alas! it is sufficient, sometimes, to 
touch it on the head to make of it a total 
wreck! The point of a needle in the 
brain is enough to occasion instant death! 
The great battleship also has a brain! A 
single shell exploding in the captain’s 
blockhouse—a mere pin prick in this 
giant’s brain! Just a little stone hurled 
against its forehead—and it is all over. 


GOLIATH is dead! 





RED JOHNSON’S RECRUIT 


BY 


LIEUT. FRANCIS M. HINKLE, U.S. A. 


UMBER 1 squad-room in “C” com- 
N pany barracks was exactly like 
every other squad-room on the 
post, but for some reason, probably the 
good fellowship that prevailed in “C” 
company, there was nearly always a 
crowd in there evenings “doing bunk 
fatigue” in a cloud of cigarette and pipe 
smoke. An evening spent there was like 
a trip around the world, so varied were 
the yarns of soldier experiences in China, 
the Philippines, Cuba and even Alaska. 





The talk had run on that useful but 
lowly animal, the “rookie,” for some little 
time before Sergeant Donahue, knocking 
the ashes carefully from his old briar 
pipe, which, like himself, had seen many 
years of faithful service, broke the silence 
that had for a moment fallen upon the 
group. 

“Did I ever tell you fellows about Red 
Johnson's recruit?” The sergeant was 
interrupted by a laugh from Corporal 
Baker's bunk. “I remember you were 
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at Fort Scott with Johnson, Baker. No, 
Red did not enlist a recruit, but he had a 
shock in connection with this one that 
gave him a distaste for rookies as long 
as he was in the service. 

“Johnson was one of a bunch enlisted 
by Lieutenant Furness at a large city 
near Fort Scott. They were a peach of 
a lot and pretty nearly put the 137th com- 
pany to the bad before we got them 
weeded out. The lieutenant was just out 
of West Point and a little green about re- 
cruiting service ; but I’m wandering from 
the recruit and I'll tell you about that 
some other time. 

“There wasn’t a person about the post 
so well known as Red,” went on the ser- 
geant; “you couldn’t miss seeing him if 
you tried. In the first place, he had 
about the rarest head of fiery red hair 
you can imagine. It stood out in curls 
inches from his head, and his cap was al- 
ways stuck on at an angle even if he put 
it on straight. The kinks in his hair did 
it, I guess. It was just the same when 
the colonel inspected him at muster; 
everything about him had the careless 
appearance that you all know some men 
are born to, and no amount of soldiering 
can correct. But it all suited Red, and 
he wasn't a bad looking chap, and usually 
got off with a slight smile from the col- 
onel, and a word about being more care- 
ful to put his cap on properly. 

“The careless way he wore his uni- 
form and accoutrements would have 
seemed much more slovenly in another 
man. Somehow it seemed the proper 
thing with his swaggering gait and good- 
natured manner. Johnson was one of 
the best natured men you ever saw, so 
long as he was sober, and you could not 
look at his clean, red face and bright blue 
eyes without liking him. 

“But it wasn’t his appearance alone 
that made Red so notorious; why, the 
man and Trouble were regular Siamese 
twins, couldn’t keep apart. Every one 
on the post heard of Red’s scrapes, that 
is before this recruit business tamed him. 
If a sentinel was coming down the line 
with a gang of prisoners it was a good 
bet that Red would be either sentinel or 
prisoner, generally the latter. And one 
thing was sure, whichever it might be, 
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Red’s cap or campaign hat would be 
cocked at the same happy-go-lucky angle, 
and Red apparently just as contented. 

“As I said before, he was good-nat- 
ured and yet had more fights than any 
man in the 137th, because if he did not 
come to blows with some one while 
drunk, he always seemed to do something 
that caused a fight afterward. The mad- 
dest white man I ever saw was Kelly, of 
the 137th, when he came back from a 
Sunday pass and found that Red had 
come in loaded Sunday night and gone 
to bed in his clean sheets without it occur- 
ring to his fuddled upper-works to take 
off his muddy shoes. That was sure a 
fine scrap. 

“Even if they didn’t near all succeed 
in whipping him, the result of most of his 
sprees was the same—another term in the 
jug! Red couldn't possibly come into 
quarters soused without kicking or fall- 
ing over a chair and waking every one 
up, which meant another report to the 
captain and another set of charges for 
disorderly conduct and drunk in quarters. 
Or maybe he'd vary it by knocking some 
other belated soak over a bunk or being 
so knocked himself, much to the discom- 
fort of the occupant. 

“But finally Red met his real Waterloo, 
and to the surprise of every one in the 
garrison his name ceased to be heard 
when the sergeant of the guard called 
the roll of prisoners. The way it came 
about was this: Red had been absent 
without leave for a couple of days after 
pay day and finally, sobered enough to 
take account of stock, found himself pos- 
sessed of only a little change in addition 
to his return ticket to the fort. So he 
had a few final drinks and started back 
on the evening train due at the fort a 
little after seven. When he got into 
quarters it occurred to him that the prodi- 
gal son should always be fed, and so he 
turned toward the kitchen. The cooks, 
having to get up early, were just fixing 
the fire for the night before turning in, 
and all the reply he got to his request for 
supper was a reference to the captain’s 
orders about meal hours and a polite re- 
quest to go to the devil, accompanied by 
a slamming of the kitchen door in his 
face. 
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“And then busy moments began for Red.” 


As he wandered out through the back 
hall, Red saw the kitchen and mess-hall 
of the 141st company next door, lighted 
up, and so knew that company was on 
guard and having supper late for the re- 
lief on post during the regular supper 
hour. This was his chance, so he hustled 
over as fast as his rather uncertain gait 
would permit and asked for something 
to eat. His request was readily granted. 

“Red did not know the man on 
kitchen police, but he saw that he was a 
recruit by his new fatigue clothes, and 
so forgot to be as polite to his enter- 
tainers as he should have been. In fact, 
finding the warmed-over hash from sup- 
per a trifle cold and the prunes a bit too 
juicy for his taste, he carelessly tossed 
both articles out into the passage be- 
tween the tables where the recruit was 
policing up the floor. And right there 
the trouble: began. When the angry 
rookie demanded what he meant by it, 
Red’s reply was a swing for his jaw, 
which he cleverly ducked. And then 
busy moments began for Red. For that 
deceptive looking rookie had concealed 
in the baggy, ill-fitting fatigue suit the 
hardest set of muscles and the finest 
chest in the 18th Cavalry—of which he 
had been the champion welter-weight 
boxer—if not in the entire Army. Red 


was knocked down and then thrown out 
on the porch and finally kicked off the 
latter so quickly that he never quite un- 
derstood how it happened. 

“Picking himself up almost entirely 
sobered by the shock, Red sneaked back 
into quarters and went to bed so quietly 
that all the men in the squad-room were 
amazed. He was the butt of many 
would-be jokers who were pressing as to 
the name of the girl with whom he was 
in love, or when he had joined the tem- 
perance crowd, and so on. He tried 
hard to laugh it off and was very careful 
about omitting all reference to his visit to 
the 141st. Red finally fell asleep with 
the thing still unknown in his squad- 
room. 

“Well, it was little different at reveille 
the next morning. As Red hustled down 
stairs to answer roll-call he was turned 
out the horse-laugh by every man in the 
137th, and the companies on either side 
did not seem to be having a funeral. 
Many eager comrades were anxious to 
know if he had eaten a recruit for break- 
fast that morning, and if the evening 
papers were correct in saying that he had 
just challenged Jeffries, and all the other 
tormenting questions that long practice 
could suggest. 

“Red did not mind the guying so much 
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because, like most soldiers, he was used 
to it, but to have been licked so easily 
by a rookie was a hard pill to swallow. 
And there was another. Just after ar- 
tillery drill the captain sent for him and 
after a severe lecture told Red he could 
either take the pledge or expect to receive 
a ‘Character fair’ on his discharge, and 
the end of his career as a soldier. The 
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pledge was another hard one for Red, 
but he finally took it and there wasn’t a 
better soldier on the post for the rest of 
his enlistment. That's all about Red, 
and it’s a warning that when you start 
to get fresh with a rookie—pick the right 
one. There's tatoo; room orderly, see to 
the lights and you ‘B’ company files bet- 
ter make a run for it.” 


THE LOOTININT’S BOLO 


BY 


ALICE AUSTEN 


” OW, ‘tis to be hoped,” said Trum- 
N peter Casey, rubbing diligently 
on the brass rings of a Mc- 

Clellan saddle which he was clean- 
ing against the morrow’ review, 
‘*tis raally to be hoped that the Lootin- 
int will listen to me another toime. I says 
to him whin furrst I see thot wall-eyed 
son-iv-a-head-hunter, Pedro,—I says, 
‘Lootinint,’ I says, ‘I don’t loike ‘is luks.’ ” 

**No?’ says the Lootinint, sarcastic 
loike, ‘No? Well, I do,’ he says, ‘an’ whin 
I think y’r advoice wud be vallible to 
me, Casey, I'll be askin’ ut,’ he says. 
The Lootinint is a noice lad, but he 
ain't been in the Surrvice long enough 
to lurrn that ‘tis unbecomin’ an off’cer 
an’ a gintleman to talk sarcastic-loike 
to an enlisted man. Some iv em niver 
lurrn ut, but thot’s nayther here nor 
there. 

“After thot, the Lootinint was always 
throwin’ the vurrtues iv Pedro at me 
head, ye might say. ’Twas foriver Pe- 
dro this an’ Pedro thot. Pedro cud clane 
white shoes betther an’ putt on collar ar- 
nimints straighter nor anny striker that 
iver marched. Pedro was thot honest an’ 
faithful, he not only wudn’t take so much 
as a bit calacca f’r himself, but the ladron 
that lukked cross-eyed at anny iv the Loo- 


tinint’s property wud do ut over the dead 
body iv Pedro. 

“Actilly, ye cud tell the toime o’ day 
be what Pedro was doin’, if ye was onto 
Pedro’s schidult. Was Pedro fixin’ the 
Lootinint’s shower bath? ’*Twas sivin- 
forty-foive A. M. in the marnin’, an’ him 
jist in from urrly drill. Was Pedro skat- 
in’ the flure iv the sala, wit’ a quarrt o’ 
kirrysane on the wad o' gunny-sackin’ 
under each fut? “Twas nine-thurrty, f’r 
niver a second later did he begin,—an’ 
the Lootinint’s flures was the wurrst 
lukin’ in the Islands. Was Pedro startin’ 
to rub up the spoons an’ polish the 
dishes? ‘Twas thin eliven thurrty, f’r 
the Lootinint’s lunch was a twilve-thurr- 
ty, an’ Pedro’s careful prip’rations tuk 
exactly wan hour, accordin’ to the mith- 
ods iv iligant laisure he pursooed. 

“Well, ye may remember thot last 
toime we hiked over to Taysan. We got 
siv’ral boloes an’ a few ol’ guns, an’ the 
Lootinint brot back a bolo thot was a 
winner,—mither-iv-purrl on the handle 
an’ silver-mounted somethin’ grand. He 
was thot shtruck on ut, I belave he aven 
dr’amed iv ut, an’ he was tarminted 
noight an’ day wit’ the thots iv uts bein’ 
stolen. I pointed out to him siv’ral spots 
about the house I thot wud be foine hid- 
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in’ places, but no, they didn’t none iv ’em 
soot him. F’r the prisint, he says, his 
trunk wud do. 

“Well! wan marnin’ I goes to ‘im, an’ 
I says, ‘Lootinint,’ I says, ‘they’s been a 
reg lar ippidimic o’ st’alin’ lately. Cap- 
tain Smith’s boy lef’ las’ noight wit’ his 
revolver an’ two blue shurrts besides.’ ” 

“*Indade, Casey!’”’ he says, raal con- 
sarned. ‘Thin I wudn’t wonder but I’d 
betaer be hidin’ me bolo in some raal 
good safe place.’ ’ 

“*Behin’ thot bit iv loose boardin’ 
along the wall is the bist iv the three I 
told ye of,’ I says. But he was quite putt 
out. 

“Why, Casey,’ he says, ‘anny babe’d 
luk there the furrst thing. I'll consult 
Pedro. He knows more about sich things 
nor you an’ me.’ ’ 

“Ve are right there, Lootinint—he 
does,’ I says. ‘He prob'ly knows a dom 
sight too much about sich things. If I 
was you—’ but maybe you know the Loo- 
tinint’s ways? 

“*Casey,’ he says, quite shart-loike, ‘if 
ve iver give me anny sich impidence in 
an official matther, I'll jack ye up befure 
the Summ’ry Coort,’ he says. ‘Now, you 
shine me saddle exthry good today, f’r 
tomorrow the Inspector’s comin’; an’ as 
ye go through the kitchen, sind Pedro in 
to me.’” 

“T’vegoodr’ason to bliss the saints thot 
I niver knowed till an’ hour ago where 
they desoided was the bist place to hide 
thot bo!o. Whin I tuk the Lootinint’s 
harse over to him this marnin’ at six- 
twinty, he sticks his head out the windy, 
an’ he says, ‘Casey, I’m late,’ he says. 
‘Give the harses to Francisco an’ come in 
here. Casey,’ he says, pullin’ at his boots 
loike mad, ‘me poor boy! He’s gone, 
Casey! Pedro,’ he says. ‘The lad had 
innimies, Casey,—bitther innimies. He 
told me they was lukin’ f’r him.’ 

“T see his revolver hangin’ safe, an’ his 
fiel’-glasses, an’ nothin’ familiar in the 
luks iv the room seemed to be missin.’ 
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“*Whin did he go, Sorr?’ I asked sym- 
pathisin’ like, f'er I see the Lootinint 
feels bad. 

“He fixed a clane blouse f’r me las’ 
noight,’ he says, marnful, like ye'd talk iv 
a dead baby’s toys. ‘They must a got him 
about midnight. I warned him, the pore 


“*An’ is y’r bolo safe?’ I says. 

“Me bolo?’ he says, kind o’ surprised- 
like. ‘Me bolo, Casey? Oh, yis, shurre! 
Me bolo’s all right, Casey,’ he says, care- 
less-like. “Me bolo’s safe enough. No- 
body but Pedro aven knowed where ut 
was, the pore lad!’ 

“But whin we comes in from drill, the 
Lootinint calls me. ‘Casey,’ he says, ‘I’d 
like ye to jist take a luk up there back 
o’ the suali—ye see thot bit iv a trap- 
dure—the bolo’s up there. Ye'll find a 
bamboo ladder in the kitehen,’ he says. 

“Now, if there’s wan thing I do hate 
above anither, ‘tis wan iv thim bomboo 
ladders. They’re ridic’lous, no less, f’r 
a man iv me size. But I brings ut, an’ 
sets ut up accardin’ to arders. Thin 
I stands an’ luks at ut kind o’ doubtful. 

“Qh, here, Casey, git out!’ says the 
Lootinint laughin.’ ‘’Twill maybe satisfy 
ve betther if I go mesilf,’ an’ he skips 
up the ladder as light as Pedro cud ’a’ 
done. 

“Betther, indade! F’r he’d niver ‘a’ 
belaved annything but the ividence iv his 
own sinses; an’ besides, he weighs fifty 
pound lighter nor me. He were a bit long 
comin’ down agin, an’ me near dead trv- 
in’ not to laugh. But by-’n’-by, he starts 
down raal slow, an’ hits the flure at last 
heavy. like a man tired. 

“Well, Casey,” he says, ‘the bolo’s 
gone.’ 

“*An’ Pedro's gone. Sorr,’ I savs. f’r 
thot he might as well see the conniction 
furrst as last. 

“Vis, Pedro’s gone, too, Casey,’ he 
says. ‘I did raallv feel bad f’r the boy.’ 

“". . But ain’t thot a foine lukin’ sad- 
dle, now? The Lootinint niver did let 
Pedro clane his saddle.” 
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beautiful picture, as she swung 

lazily at anchor, outlined sharply 
against the blue water and bluer sky of 
Pensacola Harbor. 

She had been there for a week, and 
daily there had been drills ashore, much 
to the delight of both the residents and 
the ship’s company; the latter, glad, 
after a ten months’ ‘cruise, to feel the 
good, solid dock of Pensacola under 
their feet. 

Each day the drills had been largely 
attended and applauded by the native 
citizens, as well as a host of transients 
who were escaping the severe breath of 
the North by spending the Winter in 
this balmy coast-resort. 

To-day, being Saturday, was to be the 
“occasion.” The Mayor of Pensacola 
was expected to be the guest of honor 
at a drill which would include the entire 
ship’s company. Preparations of no 
mean proportions had been under way 
for two days, and as the sun rose on this 
particular morning, his rays fell upon a 
grand-stand, gay with bunting, which 
had been erected to one side of the 
large dock and commanding a view of 
the fifteen acres of re-claimed land, ad- 
joining the dock, which the citizens of 
Pensacola dignified by the title of 
“Tar.” 

A portion of the beach had _ been 
staked off by small flags, and as a result, 
was to-day conspicuously free from the 
myriad clamboats, pleasure craft and 
other incumbrances which were usually 
congregated there. 

The stand was so situated, that one 
occupying a seat thereon could witness 
the entire performance from the time the 
jackies left the ship until they were 
drawn up for inspection in the wide 
plaza of the so-called “park.” 


Tt big white battleship made a 


The weather was all that could have 
been desired. 

The last notes of Sick Call had just 
sounded as Warren Havens, of the Ma- 
rine Detail aboard the battleship, slowly 
sauntered over to one side of the spar- 
deck, where under the shadows of one 
of the turrets, Milbank, also of the Ma- 
rines, was stretched out on the snowy 
deck, his cap over his eyes, indulging in 
a morning siesta after a protracted 
shore-liberty which had terminated the 
previous evening. Havens stooped over 
the prostrate figure and carefully re- 
moved the cap from his eyes. Being as- 
sured that Milbank was really sleeping, 
he filled and lighted a pipe, and settled 
himself by the side of the sleeper and 
stretched forth his long legs, determined 
to remain where he was until the other 
man should awake. 

Warren Havens had been in the ser- 
vice now some ten or eleven months. His 
enlistment in the Marine Corps had not 
been the result of one of those sudden 
impulses, to which may be attributed the 
fact that one finds so many faces show- 
ing refinement and indications of better 
days among the thousands who wear 
Uncle Sam’s uniform. His act had been 
a deliberate—nay—even premeditated 
one. His mates had never an inkling 
concerning his motive in enlisting, nor 
any hint as to his past life, for Havens 
was, to put it mildly, uncommunicative. 
His reticence had long since earned for 
him the nickname of “Silent Pardner.” 
Milbank alone of all the men with whom 
he had been brought in contact for the 
past ten months knew his story, and for 
that there was a reason—they had en- 
listed by mutual agreement. This is the 
story. These are the incidents which 
are responsible for the presence of War- 
ren Havens, private of Marines, on the 




















deck of an American warship gazing 
shoreward in Pensacola Harbor. How- 
ever, his face wore not that look of 
wistful anticipation one would expect to 
find upon the face of a man who had 
been away from his native land and for- 
eign countries for nearly a year. Far 
from it. Havens had no desire to go 
ashore. Had he known—nothing short 
of double-irons and the ship’s brig could 
have kept him where he was—but Ha- 
vens did not know, and we must not an- 
ticipate. 

Two years before, the brokerage firm 
of Bushnell & Havens had been looked 
upon as a rising concern in Wall Street. 
Bushnell, the senior member, had suc- 
ceeded the firm of Havens & Co., upon 
the death of Havens, Sr. The Havens’ 
interests in the partnership were too 
large, however, for Bushnell to buy 
them out, hence he was compelled to 
abide by instructions given him person- 
ally by Havens Sr., on his death-bed, to 
take Warren into the firm upon his 
graduation from college. 

Whether or not Havens Sr. distrust- 
ed his partner, no one knew, but there 
were unmistakable signs of disappoint- 
ment evident in Bushnell’s actions from 
the moment he was acquainted with the 
plans of his dying partner. 

Warren Havens entered the broker- 
age office, as junior member about a 
year and a half after his father’s death. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred dur- 
ing the first year of partnership with 
Bushnell, and the firm bore, as in pre- 
vious years, an enviable record for en- 
terprise and upright dealings. At the 
beginning of the second year, Havens, 
who trusted his partner blindly, implic- 
itly, confided in him his devotion to a 
certain Miss Washburn, unconscious of 
the fact that he had touched him upon 
a sensitive point. Bushnell had long 
been attentive to her, as Havens knew, 
but he did not know that his partner 
had gone so far as to propose to her and 
receive a positive, though kind, refusal. 

From the moment he received Ha- 
vens’ confidence in this matter, Bush- 
nell was a changed man. Havens noticed 
the difference in his attitude toward him, 
but he did not then-attach any more 
importance to it than to attribute it to 
business worries and to remark casually, 
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“You're a bit off color, old man; sup- 
pose you run down to Lakewood and 
rest for a week or so, I feel quite able 
to run things alone now.” 

This was just what Bushnell desired. 
An opportunity to get away from his 
partner’s side. Each hour he spent in 
Havens’ presence saw him more and 
more poisoned against the man, in 
whom he now saw but one thing—the 
person of his successful rival. 

So Bushnell went down to Lakewood. 
During his second week at that resort, 
Bushnell received a letter from Havens, 
in which he informed him that Florence 
Washburn had consented to. become his 
wife. 

Bushnell’s face, as he read the letter, 
was a study. Mingled rage, hate and 
devilish cunning combined to make it 
one of hideous aspect. “Damn him!” 
he muttered, ‘he shall never have her.” 
After wiring his congratulations, he took 
a train back to New York. 

During the week following his re- 
turn to the city and the office, Havens 
was uneasily aware that there was some- 
thing his partner was concealing from 
him. It had always been their habit to 
take luncheon together. This had 
ceased. Furthermore, Havens was con- 
scious of the change in Bushnell, who 
had, in the past, been loquacious almost 
to a fault, now scarcely ever conversed 
with Havens, and when Warren tried to 
draw him into a business conversation 
or a friendly chat, he would answer in 
monosyllables and in anything but a 
pleasant tone. 

There were two other points which 
caused Havens no little concern. Bush- 
nell’s protracted absences from the of- 
fice, and the almost daily visits of a man 
named Norris. Havens knew this Nor- 
ris by reputation only. He was known 
in the “Street’’ as a questionable char- 
acter. 

This state of affairs lasted some 
weeks, at the end of which time War- 
ren Havens came down to the office 
one morning to find the firm of Bush- 
nell & Havens declared bankrupt. Bush- 
nell had disappeared, as had also Nor- 
ris. Certain negotiable securities had 
been gradually disappearing from the 
firm’s safe deposit vault. Subsequent 
investigations proved that all the vouch- 
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ers for receipt of them to be clever for- 
geries, the work of Norris. 

The greater portion of Havens’ cred- 
itors were easily convinced of his inno- 
cence of any complicity in the failure of 
the firm to meet its obligations. Among 
them were a number of men who had 
known his father, consequently they 
knew full well that the name of Havens 
had always been identified with hon- 
esty and fair deals. 

A settlement was soon made. Immed- 
iately after the crash, Warren had re- 
quested Miss Washburn to release him 
from their engagement. This she had 
done under protest. 

Broken in health, he had sought refuge 
in a small mountain village in the Blue 
Ridge chain of Virginia. While there 
he had met Fred Milbank. They had 
gone through college together, and their 
friendship was one of long standing. 
Naturally their surprise was great at 
meeting in this out-of-the-way spot. Ha- 
vens could see that “Mil” (as he was 
more familiarly dubbed by his intimates ) 
had not heard of his disaster. 

Havens’ first question, after the sur- 
prise of meeting, was, “Why the devil are 
you down here in this God-forsaken 
place?” To which Milbank had given, 
without hesitancy, the laconic answer, 
“To forget a girl—and you?” 

“To forget a man—to forget Warren 
Havens—the Warren Havens that you 
knew once. Oh! How long ago it all 
seems.” 

Then he told Milbank the whole story. 
Milbank listened silently, attentively, un- 
til he had finished, then placing his 
hands upon his friend’s shoulders, he 
looked squarely into his large, cold, grey 
eyes—now moist—and said: 

“Warren, if you ever meet Horace 
Bushnell again, what would you do to 
him—who has wrecked your life—and 
hers?” 

Havens said not a word. His lips 
tightened and his jaws became set and 
rigid. Milbank saw a pale, fierce light 
leap into his eyes. It was but a moment, 
but in that moment he had seen enough 
to say to himself, “Horace Bushnell, I 
pity you if ever you two come face to 





face.” 
A few weeks later, after the thing had 
been thoroughly discussed by both, they 
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bid farewell to their mountain village, 
and took train to Portsmouth. In a 
week the rolls of the U. S. Marine Corps 
bore the names of Frederick Milbank 
and Warren Havens. 

The harsh, strident notes of ‘First 
Call” smote the still morning air and re- 
echoed across the water. Milbank 
roused, pushed the cap back from his 
eyes, and slowly turned upon his side, 
where sat Havens silently smoking and 
staring blankly out across the blue patch 
of water between the ship and the beach. 
The instant Milbank's gaze rested upon 
his friend, his face became grave. 

“Warry,” he said softly, “why didn’t 
you wake me?” 

“No need to. We've nearly half an 
hour before assembly, and I knew you 
must be tired after your day ashore. 
Know you must have had a ‘bang-up’ 
time. I’m a bit sorry now I didn’t take 
advantage of my liberty now that it has 
turned so infernally warm.” 

“Warry,” Milbank repeated again. His 
voice was strange and husky. ‘“Warry 
—I—have—seen—Jnim !” 

Havens’ pipe fell from his hand. He 
turned the full glare of those grey eyes 
upon his companion. There was no 
need for hjm to ask Milbank whom he 
meant by “him.” For a few seconds he 
stared, then said in a voice barely audi- 
ble: 

“Where ?” 

“Last night, while Lloyd and I were 
doing the town. He went into a café—I 
followed. At first I thought I might 
have been mistaken, but when I saw his 
face and that same leering smile, I was 
positive. He didn’t recognize me. _ I 
sat in the café for an hour. Found out 
a lot about him. He's president of a 
bank in Miami—is visiting here—a guest 
of the president of the Pensacola Nation- 
al—and will be in the reviewing box with 
the Mayor at to-day’s landing drill. He 
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Milbank stopped short and looked at 
Havens’ face. It had suddenly grown 
pale beneath the tan. The mouth was 
drawn tight. There was a peculiar light 
in those cold, grey eyes. He had seen 
it once before. Almost a year back, 
when he had stood with his hands upon 
his friend’s shoulders, after hearing the 
story of his ruin—back there in the 
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mountains of Virginia, whither both had 
gone to forget. And now, even as he 
had then, Milbank, beholding that set 
faee and that pale light in his comrade’s 
eyes, said to himself, ‘When they meet, 
if they do, I pity Horace Bushnell.” 

Havens grasped his friend’s hand. 
“Thank you, Mil,” was all he said. Then 
he swiftly walked away. 

Milbank watched his retiring form 
until he disappeared down the ladder. 
Shortly after, the call for “Assembly” 
rang out. 

Only Milbank noticed that Private 
Havens was the last man to leave the 
armory on the gun deck, where blank 
rifle ammunition was being served out; 
but then, only Milbank knew. 

Escorted by the local militia company, 
the Mayor of Pensacola and his party 
reached the crowded reviewing stand 
and took their seats amid thunderous ap- 
plause. At a signal from the Mayor, a 
sailor lad stationed at one end of the 
stand flashed a wig-wag flag for 
a few seconds. Then the performers 
began. 

With the ship's band playing ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” the battle flags 
rose slowly to the peaks. Then her tur- 
rets swung around until she keeled over 
perceptibly. Two enormous puffs of 
white smoke from her forward turret, 
followed by a thunderous roar, opened 
the engagement. 

Amid a deafening cannonading, ship's 
launches, cutters and whale-boats filled 
with bluejackets and marines, and carry- 
ing rapid-fire guns in their bows, were 
seen putting off from the side of the 
great white ship. 

Quickly the short stretch of water be- 
tween ship and beach was covered and 
the men tumbled out, pushing their 
boats high and dry upon the sand. Then 
they were.formed and marched up the 
beach, along the dock, across the plaza, 
and past the reviewing stand. 

Amid a hearty cheer, the bluejackets 
retired to make way for the infantry 
drill by the Marine detail, under com- 
mand of Sergeant Pepper. Pepper 
marched his company down to the re- 
viewing stand, and after the formality of 
“Present arms,” he proceeded to put the 
men through a stiff manual drill. 
Warren Havens, who, owing to his 
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great height, held the position of No. 1 
in the front rank, went through the en- 
tire drill like an automaton. He had rece- 
ognized his former partner, seated by 
the side of Pensacola’s Mayor. A year 
had wrought no change in his appear- 
ance. Havens noted the shining silk hat 
and the elegant material of his frock 
coat, and bit his lip until the blood came. 
Milbank, who was watching him closely, 
saw his color come and go beneath the 
tan. 

“Order arms!" yelled Pepper. “Front 
rank kneel!” “Company load!” “Aim!” 

Warren Havens, looking along the 
barrel of his rifle, brought the end sight 
to bear just between the eyes of his for- 
mer partner, the man who had ruined 
him, the man who was responsible for the 
wrecking of two lives—responsible for 
his presence there—a mere unit in a 
vast fighting machine. 

There was a scant ten yards between 
them. : 

Havens’ trigger finger was as steady 
as it would have been were he taking 
aim at a target in the drill hall. Sud- 
denly the gaze of Horace Bushnell, wan- 
dering casually down the line of extended 
rifles met that of Havens, and Warren 
saw an expression come into his eyes 
that he had seen but once before, and 
then it was not in the eyes of a man. 
He had once placed his knee upon the 
head of a park policeman’s horse, which 
had broken its leg, while the grief- 
stricken officer pressed a revolver to the 
suffering brute’s forehead. The expres- 
sion in the eyes of that horse, as he 
turned them for a last look of mute ap- 
peal to his beloved master, had lingered 
in his memory for years. And now Bush- 
nell’s eyes wore that same expression. 

Warren pressed the stock of his 
“Krag’ more firmly against his right 
shoulder. But one thought flashed 
through his mind—What would she say 
—if—she—knew 

“Recover arms!! Short and sharp, 
Sergeant Pepper barked out this last 
command. 

He had trotted behind the rear rank 
to the extreme “right of line,” and had 
calculated the distance between the muz- 
zles of the rifles and the grand stand. 
From long experience with blanks, he 
knew the strength of the charge, and 
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the distance that those nasty little paper 
wads would carry. 

The space was too short. 

“Cease firing!!” The men flung open 
the magazines ani placed the unexploded 
shells in their belts—all but Havens. 

“Front rank rise!!’” Havens stumbled 
to his feet like one in a dream. 

“Right forward, fours right, march.” 
“Double time, march, left turn, 
march! !” 

Mechanically Havens obeyed each or- 
der. Pepper’s voice seemed strangely 
far off and unfamiliar. 

The Marine -detail swung down the 
plaza cheered to the echo. Lloyd, who 
was acting as file-closer, trotted up to 
Havens’ side as they passed out of sight 
of the stand. “Say, Havens,” he said, 
“You've been in this drill long enough 
to know better than to do what you just 
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did. You've forgot to take that shell 
out of your piece.” 

Havens did not reply! They had now 
halted on the dock. Then Lloyd made 
use of this time-worn, stereotyped 
phrase, which has grown grey in the 
service : 

“If that piece had been loaded with 
a service shell, your head would have 
been blown off by now.” 

Havens smiled a grim smile. Again 
that pale light flashed in his eyes. With- 
out a word he jerked open the breech of 
his “Krag.” 

Something flashed out and down with 
a tinkle upon the dock. Havens stooped 
quickly, picked up the object, and by an 
adroit movement flung it far out in the 
water. 

It was a ball cartridge. 


FRAISWATER JONES 


BERTHA 


BEEN readin’ about cholera agin in 

the newspapers lately, and it makes 

me reminisce a little on some chol- 
era I had some dealin’s with oncet, and 
a man I met, named Jones, who wasn’t 
skeered of it. 

It was when I was soldierin’ in the 
Islands, my last trip. We hadn’t had no 
active campaignin’ for some months, and 
I can tell you, hikin’ around on the war- 
path after them Moros beats bivouackin’ 
in a camp alongside of ’em, when you 
ain't allowed no freedom to get out and 
see whereabouts you’re livin’ at, and get 
acquainted with the country surroundin’. 

Well, we'd been in camp there up at a 
place called Vicars for some months, 
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and it was gettin’ mighty slow, when 
cholera breaks out and livens things up 
a bit. They had had cholera up there 
before, but this time them little cholera 
germs felt sociable, and they come to 
settle down and live comfortable for a 
while. We began losin’ men right and 
left ourselves. Fifteen men went, from 
start to finish, out of my own company. 
I got a picture of that fifteenth man, a 
feller named Stump, as he was gettin’ 
buried, just before the trouble began. It 
was a lonesome place where we put ’em, 
and not havin’ no chaplain at the time, a 
big lieutenant read the services over him, 
with our own lieutenant (we didn’t have 
no captain with us on that trip) standin’ 





by, pretty sick lookin’ himself, but game 
you bet, clear through. It’s a pretty pic- 
ture, that is, and I like to look at it. A 
tropical sun was beatin’ down on that 
crowd, makin’ the big lieutenant’s hair 
and beard look like gold, and a showin’ 
up plain all the hard lines put there by 
that country. And there is somethin’ in 
the expression of all them men watchin’, 
with their hats held on their breasts, 
that’s the same, from the Lieutenant 
down. 

And if we were losin’ a lot of men, you 
bet them dirty Moros was losin’ a hun- 
dred times more. We heard they was 
desertin’ their villages and leavin’ for 
the country. It was worse than it had 
ever been before up there, and they nat- 
urally come to the conclusion it must be 
the Americans bringin’ all this disaster 
on ‘em, and they just started around get- 
tin’ even. And there wasn’t much delay 
between the startin’ of that campaign 
and the finish neither. 

We had a major in command, and be- 
fore we began business operations, he 
assembled us all in a great square, under 
one of them boilin’ tropical suns, (there’s 
many a fellow won't forget that day in 
a hurry if they’re alive, and if they’re 
dead there is some that'll be reminded 
of it constant) and then some of them 
doctors got up and talked to us for 
three solid hours on the way to keep 
cholera from gettin’ us. Most all they 
said was to steer clear from the cheerful 
liquors and to boil the water. 

And while this speechifyin’ was goin’ 
on, standin’ alongside of me, at the head 
of a lot of tough lookin’ individuals, who 
most differed from us in not wearin’ no 
uniforms, was a big, tall, stoop-shoul- 
dered guy. He was pretty big himself, 
but he was wearin’ the biggest pair of 
jeans and the laggest old coat I ever saw. 
He was the least tough lookin’ of them 
all there, for he carried a rather mild 
lookin’ expression on his face, and he 
smiled easy, but that was all calculated 
to deceive, as I found out later. His hair 
was fair like a Swede’s, and it hung 
down kind of limp, and he had a pair of 
soft blue eyes, real light, which looked 
kind 0’ comical in a man wearin’ all 
them fierce lookin’ cartridges and them 
two big baby guns attached. He was the 
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boss of the mule packers and his name 
was Jones, just plain Jones. 

And all the while them doctors was 
spielin’ on cholera germs, Jones was 
smilin’ to himself, and now and then in- 
terspersin’ remarks of his own. I kind 
o’ gathered from his speech that he was 
from Missouri, which he was sure 
enough, for he talked slow, in a kind of 
a soft way and through his nose. 

The major was walkin’ around among 
the troops, and he see them packers 
lookin’ mighty amused, so he just steps 
up kind of quiet, and he gives Jones the 
best callin’ down you ever heard. You 
have to talk plain to them packers. 
They're used to it and they don’t com- 
prehend no other style of languidge- 

’ackers is the roughest set of men that 

ever was assembled under a command, 
and Island packers is worse’n any you'll 
meet. They're so bad them Moros never 
touch ‘em. Packers just shoot a Moro 
on sight, trustin’ he’s a bad one from 
his looks. 

Well, that was my first view of Chief 
Packer Jones. I saw him again the next 
day, after we had made our first hike. 
We was makin’ our way through the 
tall grass, which grows as high as your 
head most places, and we was mighty 
tired and ready to make camp. Jones and 
his packers was right alongside of us, 
and we heard some of his men was sick 
already. The Major came around to 
see what the matter was. He was scared 
of cholera breakin’ out in his command, 
and he calls Jones up to him and he says: 
“What's the matter with those men of 
yours there? They're the only ones I’ve 
had any trouble with.” And Jones says: 
“Sah, I jes caan’t git them doctors’ no- 
tions out of they damned heads. They'd 
be all right jist but fer that.” 

The Major was mad, but he kind of 
smiled easy, and he went off cussin’. 

Not long after this Jones made the 
Major a heap madder, you bet. Jones 
was in the habit of ridin’ a big dappled 
mule-mare named Jess. Whenever the 
troops made a halt you would see Jones 
trottin’ off on old Jess, to kind of get 
the lay of the country around. He al- 
ways left Jess standin’ somewheres near 
the lines, and did his further excavatin’ 
on foot. Jess used to watch him goin’ 
off and then she'd take in the sights her- 
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self, instead of eatin’. That amount of 
observation in a mule pleased Jones a 


lot, and we used to hear him callin’ out 
to her, in an affectionate way: “Hi, 
there, you scenery-lovin’ sun-of-a-b--ch,” 
which made Jess perk up her long ears 
and swish her tail, with just durn mule 
pride. 

We had just made a halt this day, 
and we sure were sufferin’ from the heat 
and mighty thirsty. We were gettin’ the 
water ready to boil when we saw Jones 
go ridin’ off on Jess, but 
this time he had a lot of 
his packers along with 
him. And a few min- 
utes after, we heard 


AND 
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fortification in them parts. So far, every 
town and fort had been deserted, except 
for the dead Moros what were obliged 
to stay behind. But word was passed 
around that this here one had somethin’ 
alive and doin’ inside it. My lieutenant 
was ordered to take up the company and 
investigate. We got up to the place with 
no damage done, but we sure enough 
could hear somethin’ movin’ around in 
there, and we were ordered to cover all 
openin’s and shoot when the inside par- 
ties put in an appear- 
ance. Just then we 
heard some soft cussin’ 
and if old Fraish didn't 
stick that tow-head of 













Jones’ cheerful draw! 
yellin’ down to us so's 
we could all hear: 
“Come on you _ fellers, 
this fresh water's fine,” 
gurgle, gurgle, and if it 
wasn't all them packers 
just drinkin’ — straight 
water out of a nice little 
stream runnin’ down the 











hill side. The Major 
heard ‘em and he was 
hot all right, after all 
them instructions as to 
boiled water, too. He 
says: “It’s that damned 
Jones again,” and he 
sends out after him. 
Corporal Dooley says 
“That's Freshwater 
Jones,” and from that 
day we all called him 
Fraishwater, Fraish- 
water Jones. 

Fraiswater wasn't only a thirst man. 
He was always lookin’ around to find 
somethin’ to chow, too. Every time we 
passed a Moro village, Frais would dis- 
appear, unbeknown to the Major, on a 
kind of a pilgrimage after somethin’ to 
eat. 

One day we come across a Moro Cot- 
ta, one of them green, overgrown, tropi- 
cal lookin’ monuments, that serves for a 







































JONES AND Jess. 


his out of a port neole, 
and says he, in a digni- 
fied way: “Caan’t a fel- 
ler look around fer 
somethin’ tew eat with- 
out all you damned bean- 
slingers follerin’ hir 
up?” 

You can imagin’ the 
feelin’s of the Maio- 








when the  lieurenant 
made his report. He 
gave strict orders, right 
there, that Fraishwater 
wasn't to leave the com- 
mand promiscuous like 
again unless he had per- 
mission. 

But there was no use 
tryin’ to keep that men 
Fraishwater in, and it 
wasn’t more’n two days 
after that that he wan- 
dered off again. By this time we 
were well up into the hilly part of the 
country where there was big ravines 
just runnin’ over with tangled bushes 
and tall grasses. We had made camp 
and were gettin’ water in to boil when 
someone passes the word that Jess is 
standin’ out across the ravine, some hun- 
dred yards away. That meant that 
Fraishwater was off investigatin’ some- 
thin’ for to feed himself with. 


























Well, he didn’t find much to eat on 
that trip, but a little somethin’ more in- 
terestin’ for the rest of us. 

Jones went up a big hill and on the 
other side he spotted a Moro village 
which he made for. He didn’t see no one 
around, as usual, and he began goin’ 
through the shacks. The first one he put 
into was where he found somethin’ to 
astonish him some. Sittin’ on a kind of 
a stool, was a big, skinny Datto chief, 
with not enough clothes coverin’ his 
nakedness for me to mention. He was 
old, and he was all wrinkled, but he 
had a pair of sharp black eyes, and they 
was blazin’, as Fraish told us afterward. 
His head was shaved, all but a kind of 
a Chinese pigtail that was hangin’ out 
behind, and he was wearin’ a big white 
turban. And in his hand he was holdin’ 
onto a spear, just about twice as long 
as he was, and that was sayin’ some. 

It seems all his people had got up and 
left with the cholera scare on ’em, but 
the Datto had gone jurimentado, and he 
was just layin’ for some white man to 
turn up. This was the chance of his 
life right here, and he took it. The big 
Moro chief, with a blood curdlin’ yell, 
bounded right up in the air, and then 
started out after Fraish. But Fraish 
wasn't slow at graspin’ the situation, and 
he had left about a minute before, so he 
got a little start. Fraish just headed for 
over the hill where he had left Jess a 
standin’ with his pistols on her. 

When we first saw ‘em, Fraish was 
just comin’ over the top of the hill and 
the jurimentado chief after him, both 
runnin’ like mad. The big Moro never 
let go of that spear once, but he was 
thrustin’ it out every few minutes and 
tryin’ to get near enough to make it tell. 
As for Fraish, he seemed to be havin’ 
some kind of a divination of what was 
happenin’ behind, and he sure was goin’ 
some. First he'd run kind of doubled 
up in front, with the posterior part of his 
anatomy stuck out behind, so as to get a 
start, and then he'd suddenly remember 
that vicious lookin’ spear aimed at his 
rear, and he'd put that part of him in, 
and run with his long legs makin’ half 
circles in front, and reaching up to his 
ears. 

If you could have seen that sight you'd 
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have done what we did, just rolled over 
laughin’. The Major was there lookin’ 
on, and he and some of them officers 
most split their sides. It was the fun- 
niest thing I ever saw. 

Finally Fraish reached Jess, who was 
takin’ some notice herself by this time, 
and she didn’t seem to like the looks of 
the stranger none. As for him, I'll bet 
he was some surprised, for mules is so 
scarce up in his part of the country that 
there ain't any at all, and she must have 
appeared something like the scattered 
semblance of a horse to his royal nibs. 

When Fraish reached Jess he tried to 
get his pistol out of the saddle but he 
didn’t get there in time, as the Datto was 
there right behind, so the two of ’em be- 
gan runnin’ around Jess, and every time 
Fraish would get a chance he’d reach 
somewhat in a hurry for that pistol. 

Now Jess was a good mule, but no 
lady ain't goin’ to stand long with two 
men chasin’ themselves around her like 
that, and not payin’ no more attention 
to her than to stick her with the sharp 
end of a spear once in a while when 
they're turnin’ her corners. So she just 
put in her little oar by lookin’ at the 
scenery from between her front legs, and 
naturally raisin’ the hind ones so as not 
to interfere with the view. 

About the fourth time round, Fraish 
got his pistol out and then he shot once. 
It seems the Datto wasn't lookin’ for 
this, and then Jess cuttin’ up so, was 
most too much for his blue blood, so he 
set off right smart down the hill. And 
Fraish, did he let him go? Not much. 
They just kind of reversed things a 
little, the Datto runnin’ off in front and 
Fraish follerin’ up real eager behind, 
and a shootin’ at his pants. The last we 
saw of the pair of ‘em they was disap- 
pearin’ over the hill. We all watched ’em 
out of sight, and then the Major says: 
“Thank God, he’s off my mind.” 

But the Major was calculatin’ too 
early. That night we hears a commo- 
tion, and it’s the reunion of Fraish and 
Jess, who had been actin’ kind of lone- 
some and worried. The Major sent for 
Jones, knowin’ it to be his duty to give 
him a reprimand, but Fraish just an- 
swered respectful, but a little sorrowful 
like, “Major, I'd a-brought you his 
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damned scalp, only he was shaved so 
clost.” 

I’d like to know what has become of 
old Fraish since them days. I never saw 
him after that expedition. Whenever I 













“It was the funniest thing I ever saw.” 


pass through Missouri I always look 
around to see if I can’t spot some tall, 
sandy-haired individual, with a _ smile, 


and astride of some old scenery-lovin’ 
gray mule. 


TO HORSE! 


BY 
CHARLES WOODWARD HUTSON 


To horse! while yet the morn is young, 
And wild ducks sail upon the tarn, 
And ‘neath the leaf-dome now a-swung 

The oriole hath newly sung— 

To horse! while yet the morn is young 
And not a ray hath touched the barn. 

To horse! while yet the morn is young, 
And wild ducks sail upon the tarn. 
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PRIVATE HARDIN’S AMBITION 


BY 


CATHERINE FRANCES CAVANAGH 


fell clear on the frosty air of a 

gray January dawn in the year 
1894. Private Hardin leaped from his 
bunk and began to throw on his uniform. 
Some of his mates arose simultaneously 
while others, yielding to the luxury of 
one more yawn and stretch, grumbled at 
“that cursed call,’ before they arose 
from their iron cots. Hardin peered 
through the half-frosted windows, gave 
one sleepy glance over towards the city 
of Washington, where the flaming 
orange lights were struggling through 
the gray air, then turned to a nearby 
comrade, saying: 

“It is a fine bracing day—cold as 
Greenland! No company from the city 
to the ‘monkey drill’ today!” 

“They make me tired!” grunted Pri- 
vate Ludlow. “A pampered set of wom- 
en and a pompous set of men. And the 
girls—I haven't seen a real natural, girly 
girl all this winter. Those would-be- 
goods make me spiritually ill! Oh, Jupi- 
ter! I wish I was a government clerk, in 
winter at least. This early rising is kill- 
ing me. The early worm gets the frost, 
it seems.” 

In a few moments these two cavalry 
comrades were thundering down the bar- 
rack stairs, followed by hurly-burly de- 
tachments which melted into order when 
they had assembled in front of quarters 
to answer reveille call. The sergeant 
noticed, with a thankful sigh, that not 
once had the answer denoting presence 
failed to come—evidently none of the 
men had stopped over in the luring city 
all night, or overslept themselves. 

As the soldiers stood silently under 
the slowly brightening winter skies, the 
sunrise gun thundered over the parade 
grounds, and its echo came back in muf- 
fled imitation from behind the bare, blue 
hills of Maryland. The stars and stripes 


Ti first quick note of the reveille 





moved slowly to the top of the flag staff 
and waved greeting to the dawn, and to 
the flag just raised in the city of the 
sleeping soldiers at Arlington; and a new 
military day was proclaimed at Fort 
Myer. 

“Another day with its monotonous 
round,” thought Private Hardin, as he 
gave a glance at the waning moon above 
the black tree tops, and listened to the 
slow “caw-caw’”’ of the crows flying from 
their roosts at Arlington over to their 
feeding grounds on the Maryland shore. 
“Another day, and I am still Private 
Hardin—only one of the lower breed, no 
better nor no worse than them. And that 
reminds me, this is my day to serve as 
‘dog-robber to the cook,’ in other words 
to be a kitchen canary.” 

The blare of the trumpet announced 
mess call, and, without time for further 
reflection, the private filed with his com- 
rades into the barrack’s mess. The break- 
fast of hot “slum,” coffee and bread was 
bolted with great rapidity, and close 
upon it came the “stable and water call.” 
To the private this call was more wel- 
come than that of mess, and to the com- 
pany’s stables he took his way. 

Rapidly moving between the stalls, 
from whence came the neigh of scores 
of steeds, he soon reached his own horse, 
and then there was great rejoicing be- 
tween the man and his mount. 

“Good morning, Patsy,” exclaimed the 
private in a joyous. hearty voice, as he 
patted the sleek sides of the horse 
“Pretty cold, isn’t it, Patsy?” 

Trembling with welcome, and eager to 
show his love for the kind master, Patsy 
nodded his black head up and down, and 
quivered with ecstacy at the gentle rubs 
bestowed upon his nose. 

“And today is our show day, isn’t it, 
Patsy?” continued Hardin, rapidly lift- 
ing the water bucket to the steaming 
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great spaces! It is glorious to whirl over 
them on a fine horse, as free as the 
winds sweep over those dry grasses out 
there on the parade ground. Washington 
is all right for the officers, but for such 
fellows as I, who must keep to the rank 
of private, not only in the armv but in 
general society—well, we care more for 
the cry of the coyotes than the pleasures 
of that city over yonder. Now, if I were 
even a second lieutenant, it would be dif- 
ferent!” 

“And so it will, some day,” said the 
girl smiling knowingly at him. “When 
you are ordered away to the howling 
quiet of the west again you'd better take 
the opportunity to study for a promo- 
tion.” 

At this moment the young man was 
hustled off by duty in the kitchen. He 
left Nellie sitting by the fire talking to 
Ludlow. Ludlow had just informed 
them that Lieutenant Elliott had _ re- 
turned to the fort and would join them 
in a few moments. Just as Nellie was 
making a most delightful grimace over 
the hardtack presented by Ludlow, the 
officer in question came in and after a 
most hearty greeting led them off to 
lunch. Nellie waved a silent good-bye to 
Hardin as he occupied himself as “dog- 
robber to the cook,” leading Lieutenant 
Elliott to remark when they were out of 
hearing: 

“So Hardin was the man to take care 
of you this morning. Well, you couldn't 
have had better from amongst the ranks. 
It has always been a mystery to us what 
he is doing here as a private. He’s a gen- 
tleman, through and through, and has 
had good training somewhere. I want 
him to try for lieutenant’s straps, but he 
doesn't seem to care. He might be serv- 
ing a sentence, for all the enthusiasm he 
has about anything but his horse.” 

“Oh, he'll try,” exclaimed Nellie, con- 
fidently. “I’ve given him a lecture.” 

“Then that settles it,” laughed her un- 
cle. “Nell is the greatest girl for push- 
ing the young men on to a sense of duty! 
\ regular recruiting officer for the hall 
of fame. Aren't you, Nell 

“No oh protested “lL only beleve 
that one shouk!l make the best of thei 
opportunities,’ 

That afternoon, as the visitors tool 


their position in the galler i the ruling 
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hall to witness the Cossack drill, Nellie 
was dwelling more on the manly strength 
and handsomeness of one Private Har- 
din than she was of the marvelous tricks 
both men and horses performed. Jamie, 
however, “hully-geed” under his breath 
and exclaimed that Uncle Sam’s circus 
beat Barnum’s all to bits! 

For one brief moment after the drill, 
as her party said good-bye to the two 
privates, who had so kindly entertained 
them in absence of Lieutenant Elliott, 
Nellie had a chance to whisper to Private 
Hardin, all unconscious of anything but 
encouragement to success—‘“Good-bye ! 
Do not forget!” j 

And looking after her, as she was 
whirled away in the cart towards her 
old-fashioned home on the heights of 
Georgetown, he said to himself: “I will 
not forget what you have urged—nor 
yeu!” 

But, in a few days, Nellie Grayson 
had forgotten almost everything about 
her admonition to Private Hardin, as she 
was called upon to admonish a great 
many gayer youths who clustered around 
her. Private Hardin restrained his de- 
sire to see her again, knowing that the 
circle in which she moved did not admit 
of the company of a common soldier 
from the fort, and he was wont to mut- 
ter between his teeth: “While I’m that— 
I am that.” But all the spare moments 
of his waking hours were given over to 
her and the task she had set him. And so 
the months passed, until his regiment 
was ordered out west. 

A year later, Miss Nellie Grayson re- 
ceived a marked paper from that west- 
ern fort. She regarded it, for the mo- 
ment, in surprise, then her good memory 
came to her aid and she remembered 
clearly this Private Hardin whom the 
notice said had been promoted to a sec- 
ond lieutenancy. She sighed, for she had 
her own disappointments since that win- 
ter day a year ago and many of her 
friends said that she was heartless. Then 
she grew cynical because they would not 
understand that a disinclination to marry 
any of the men who had asked her was a 
sign of heartlessness. It was, therefore, 
refreshing that one voung man had 
thought worth while to be true to him 


elf, to achieve success, without asking 


her as a reward. Tut, litth she knew! 





Lieutenant Hardin’s ambitions were not 
yet at an end. 

One afternoon a few weeks later, big- 
hearted Lieutenant Elliott called at the 
Graysons’. He was in Washington on 
official business and his time was limited. 
But not so limited that he did not find 
time to relate to the Graysons the story 
of their Private Hardin—‘our  gentle- 
man private,” as he called him. 

“Greatest thing I ever heard in a 
year,” he said. ‘When this young fel- 
low was promoted, our Captain, who had 
noticed him for the first time, asked him 
if he had any relatives down in the Blue 
Grass Country, and upon his reply that 
his father was Thomas Hardin, at one 
time one of Kentucky’s representatives 
in Congress, the old war horse jumped 
up, shook his hand, said he was mighty 
glad to meet the son of his old friend, 
but thundered as to why—in the name 
of Mars, he had enlisted as a common 
private? You see, the old man had lost 
sight of the elder Hardin in the past 
seven years. Then Hardin up and told 
him, after reading him a lecture on the 
private being the marrow of the Army, 
that he had enlisted as such, just to show 
some of those Kentuckians that there 
was some courageous blood in the Har- 
dins. It seems that, when his father was 
running for the state legislature that his 
opponents charged him with cowardly 
desertion of this country when the Civil 
War broke out. He took part on neither 
side but went abroad with his wife, who 
was a New Englander born. She, on the 
bridal day, but a month before the war 
broke out, made him promise if war be- 
tween the North and South came that he 
would take neither side. And he blindly 
promised, and having promised, — this 
Kentucky gentleman, who held his prom- 
ise to the woman he loved to be above 
that of anything else on earth or in 
heaven, left, his native land rather than 
stay there inert during the struggle. ft- 
er the war the Hlardins returned to their 
native state and in the following vear 
this son was born. Almost twenty-five 
vears later, while his opening was most 


brilliant, he being one of the promising 


lawvers of his state, in a spirit of saert 
thes not untinged with cdare-deviltry 
hal thrown astcle ill hi chance In Terre 
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zens who taunted his father and himself 
with cowardice, and before wiser heads 
could influence his hot-headed one, had 
enlisted in the regular army of the Unit- 
ed States. The tide turned, and the elder 
Hardin, because of the son he boasted, 
rose on the crest of the wave from state 
senator to representative to Congress. 
Money he did not need, for they were 
wealthy, but an established name—well, 
it counted with his citizens.” 

Nellie Grayson’s cheeks burned when 
she remembered what part she had in 
Hardin’s army career and that night, 
that wild winter day at the fort came 
back to her most clearly. And all the 
suitors who had come to her before and 
since that day melted into the back- 
ground of her life and standing clearly 
in front was the one man—yes, she ac- 
knowledged to herseli—the one man 
whom she might have loved. Then Nel- 
lie, worldly-wise in some ways, remem- 
bering how cruel is Fate, in throwing 
congenial spirits together, but to make 
them know the bitterness of long silence 
—wept in very pity for herself who had 
looked for Love so long only to pass it 
by and know it not when it came knock- 
ing at her heart. And it did knock, she 
knew now, when young Hardin had 
looked into her eyes that wintry day. And 
she, prig, that she was. for fear of what 
the conservative would say had she re- 
ceived calls from a private from Fort 
Myer, did not give him encouragement 
to ever see her again. Oh, this was bit- 
terness, indeed! But he had remembered 
that day! He had worked and won, and 
when he won, chose to send her the 
marked paper. Then after all, he did 
care! Perhaps fate would be kind! And 
she would help fate, she determined, by 
writing him a letter of congratulation 
the very next day. 

our days later, Lieutenant Hardin 
received a dainty little missive from 
Washington. It contained merely a 
formal congratulation and an invitation 
for him to call if he ever came to Wash 
ington The reading of this communi 
cation put the voung soldier in the most 
hopeful mood he had experienced since 
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wrath, had smouldered almost to gray 
ashes at the time when Nellie Grayson 
appeared at Fort Myer, and it was her 
words which had nerved him to make 
something of this service, other than the 
mere serving of a term, as if he were a 
prisoner. And he had worked with her 
face constantly appearing in his dreams 
of the future—but, ah, how foolish 
seemed the dream during the long time 
since he had parted from her—how vain 
to think that she would remember him! 
Now her dear little note showed that she 
did—and more—it asked him to call. 
Would he, indeed! 

The young lieutenant was about to re- 
turn to his old home on leave of absence, 
but this little note persuaded him that 
the longest way round was the shortest 
way home—to his heart’s desire, and 
thus it happened that he went directly to 
Washington. Upon calling at the Gray- 
son home, he was informed that Miss 
Nellie was not at home. Noting the shade 
of disappointment on the young soldier's 
face, the old negro servant, glancing at 
the Lieutenant’s uniform, said knowing- 
lvy—*I reckon as how you done jess miss 
dee folks, sah. Miss Nellie and de od- 
ders hab gone ober to Fo't Myah to de 
drill dis aftah-noon.”’ 

The old servant stood gasping at a bill 
in his hands and looked after the young 
man who hurried down the steps and 
towards a livery stable farther down the 
street. Securing a mount, the lieutenant 
was soon riding across the bridge and 
over the Virginia roads towards the fort, 
his heart beating with hope and fear as 
he neared the place where he had first 
and last met his soul’s ideal. He knew 
that if he stopped to reason with his 
heart that he would falter in his determi- 
nation to learn his fate before the week 
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was at an end—for a week was all the 
time he could spend in Washington. Per- 
haps—but Heaven forbid—he might not 
want to spend a week! 

Upon entering the riding hall, he 
walked quietly to a seat in “the gallery 
and glanced about him for the girl whose 
face had shone down upon him from that 
very place more than a year ago. Yes, 
there she was, gazing down on the cav- 
alry below, and did he but know it, she 
was thinking of him, the man whom she 
had met but once, and yet had not for- 
gotten as easily as she could forget those 
she had known for years. Suddenly, as 
if compelled by his gaze, she turned and 
her eyes met his. At first she seemed 
surprised, then sweetly bowed and looked 
down into the tan-bark again. When the 
drill was over the lieutenant approached 
her and to his formal greeting she said 
seriously : 

“Do you know I was just thinking of 
you and the day we were over to the fort. 
I was thinking how good it is that you 
have succeeded in your ambition—and 
lo, on looking up you are here. Why, it 
was positively uncanny !” 

“T suppose you thought me away out 
on the plains. Well, nothing short of be- 
ing arrested for desertion could have 
kept me there after receiving your note 
of congratulation. I had other ambi- 
tions besides the lieutenancy, since that 
day we first met here, Miss Grayson, and 
it is the biggest one of all which has 
brought me to Washington. May I come 
soon—real soon—and tell you all about 
it?” 

She looked away from his love-lit eyes 
as she read their meaning, and he read 
his heart’s desire when she answered 
softly: “You may come just as soon as 
you wish, Lieutenant Hardin.” 


ar 








HOW A SECOND LIEUTENANT PLAYED 


DOCTOR 


BY 


COLONEL PHILIP READE, U.S. A. 


N the year 1874 a Second Lieutenant 
of Infantry, who had been educated 
as an acting Signal Officer, assistant 

to General Albert J. Myer, U. S. A., was 
sent by General John Pope, commanding 
Department of Missouri, with a small de- 
tachment of soldiers to visit each and 
every Post in Colorado and New Mexico, 
for the purpose of extending instruction 
in visual methods of military signaling. 

The discharge of this duty involved 

the period of about five months. The sol- 
dier escort consisted of a sergeant and 
five or six privates. The transportation 
included one ambulance drawn by four 
Army mules; also an escort wagon 
impelled by six Army mules. The 
military posts to be visited included 
Fort Union, Fort Bascom, Fort 
Marcy, Fort Stanton, Fort McRae, 
Fort Seldon, Fort Bayard, Fort Cum- 
mings, Fort Tulerosa and Fort Win- 
gate, New Mexico, not forgetting Fort 
Garland in the high mountains of Colo- 
rado. It has been said that “hell has 
good society but lacks water.” At the 
period to which this sketch refers, water 
was the hardest element to find in New 
Mexico. The territory was and is wa- 
tered by the Rio Grande River, which, 
like the River Nile of Egypt, annually 
overflows its banks, and the receding 
waters then expose the most fertile por- 
tions of New Mexico: but a majority 
of the posts named were not located on 
the banks of that mud puddle in strenu- 
ous motion, the Rio Grande River. The 
most direct route from Fort Union to 





Fort Stanton, New Mexico, included, in 
those days, only one small Mexican pue- 
blo—namely, the town of Galisteo. The 
Lieutenant knew that after leaving Galis- 
teo, the nearest water of a nature fit for 
beast or man to drink was at Ojo Cibolo, 
distance 45 miles. From Ojo Cibolo to 
Fort Stanton, where the famous Jicil- 
lareo Springs were located, was a further 
distance of 45 miles. The intervening 
country between Galisteo and Ojo Cibolo, 
like that between the last-named place 
and Jicillareo Springs, was, and is, a 
sandy waste, sparsely covered with mes- 
quite bushes and sage brush, with here 
and there an alkali flat, the waters of 
which were bitter and fatal to animal 
health. The arid wastes were composed 
of yielding sand, into which the hoofs 
of the draft animals sunk to their fet- 
locks at every step, rendering locomotion 
very slow. A garish sun, fierce as lime 
light, pouring down its heated rays from 
the brazen sky, keeps the region at an 
oppressively high temperature. Kegs of 
water, capacity five and ten gallons, 
ought always to be carried. The mules 
had poised upon their heads between 
their ears great sponges which were oc- 
casionally saturated with water to pre- 
vent the brain from addling. Every man 
carried also a brace of filled canteens. 
On leaving Galisteo, the Lieutenant 
was careful to cause every keg and can- 
teen to be filled with water, secured from 
Mr. Sylvester's well at Galisteo. He was 
credibly informed that there was plenty 
of drinkable water at Ojo Cibolo. After 
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toiling over about 14 hours on a July day 
in 1874, the detachment came into sight 
of the Mexican adobe range at Ojo Ci- 
bolo. The incautious and improvident 
soldiers then opened the faucets of all of 
their kegs and emptied out the remaining 
contents of their canteens. This the Lieu- 
tenant did not know until the Mexican 
adobe range, constituting the only build- 
ing at Ojo Cibolo, was reached. He was 
stunned to find that the spring had run 
dry. The only water to be had at the 
place was that contained in some twenty 
or more barrels, collected under the over- 
hanging roof of the ranch. The Mexi- 
can proprietor informed the Lieutenant 
that he could not and would not sell him 
any water for himself, his men, or the 
suffering animals of the escort; yet water 
was at that time and place something 
more than a military necessity; it was an 
essential requisite for the maintenance 
of human life, and unless the mules got 
water the Lieutenant and his escort 
would be without means either to go on 
to Jicillareo Springs, distance as stated 
45 miles, or to return to Galisteo, which 
was a like distance northward. 

The poor Mexican begged the Lieu- 
tenant not to seize any of his agua by 
military force, and alleged that in addi- 
tion to the scarcity of water he was in 
great distress by reason of what he feared 
was the mortal illness of his wife. 

‘Lhe Lieutenant determined to play 
Doctor, and to take his fee in water. His 
stock of medical stores consisted of some 
quinine pills, which were imbedded or 
reposing in some powdered licorice. Be- 
ing an Army officer, of course, he had a 
flask of whiskey, and his grip also includ- 
ed a half dozen lemons, and Angostura 
bitters for making cocktails. 

Entering the room of the adobe where 
the sick woman was, the Tentente was 
shown the woman lying upon a colchone; 
that she was sick was evident; that she 
was dirty was also evident. The large 
family of the Mexican proprietor silently 
clustered in the room. All looked sallow 
and dirty. Sometimes sick people are 
cured by faith. The Lieutenant knew that 
all these people were Roman Catholics of 
the superstitious order. He was a bit of 
an actor, and rapidly took in the situa- 
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tion. The Lieutenant put his hands in 
the attitude of prayer, and began with 
something like this: 


“Oh! mihi tam longa pars 

Ultima vitae est sunt dubitationibus 
Ouisque, prose, diabolusque 

Pro omnibus nobis.” 


It had the effect of bringing all of the 
Mexicans down on their marrow bones, 
and all that they knew about it was that 
it was Latin, or sounded like Latin, and 
that the only priest that they had ever 
seen said something like this in the exer- 
cise of his functions. Then the Lieuten- 
ant knew that he had them; he knew that 
he was going to get some water. First, 
he gave the sick woman about two table- 
spoons of good American Rye whiskey, 
something very unlike the agua diente 
occasionally to be found in that region; 
he then poured all of the rye whiskey that 
he had into a pitcher, and set it upon a 
shelf; he then compounded several dry 
Manhattan cocktails, and put the mixture 
into a bow]; he then produced his pow- 
dered licorice and his quinine pills. He 
gave the sick woman one of the quinine 
pills, likewise, as much of the powdered 
licorice as an infant might chew without 
discomfort. The assembled Mexicans 
watched him in reverent silence, while 
from his notebook he detached leaves 
enough to make several papers contain- 
ing each one a quinine pill and a small 
quantity of the powdered licorice. He 
folded these papers much as seidlitz pow- 
ders are folded by prescription druggists. 
Upon each of these papers he wrote some 
such words as “rex regit’; “diem per 
didi”; “psitacus quem India produ.xit.” 
He showed these extracts from Andrew’s 
and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar—memor- 
orized by him when a_ school boy 
—to the woman, to the husband, 
and to the other spectators, telling 
them truthfully that it was in the 
Latin language; after which he called 
upon the woman to give him two black 
hairs plucked from her left eyebrow. 
These hairs he placed upon a bit of pa- 
per, in the form of a cross; he dropped 
some melted sealing wax upon these 
hairs; he sealed the plastic material with 
his seal ring; he doubled up the paper, 








attached a string to it, tied it upon the 
the woman’s neck, telling her that that 
was an amulet, with which she must 
never part until she got well; he then di- 
rected that the woman be given a good 
bath, and said that he would return in 
half an hour to the room. At the ex- 
piration of the time he returned to the 
room, and what was probably due either 
to the whiskey, cocktail or the bath, the 
woman had color in her cheeks, light in 
her eyes, looked better and was better. 
The Lieutenant Doctor then gave a few 
common sense directions, prefacing them 
with these remarks; that she should al- 
ways sleep with her head higher than 
her heels, bathe daily, and should regu- 
larly take every seven hours a drink of the 
whiskey, one of the quinine pills, a little 
of the powdered licorice, alternating with 
each every seven hours a dry Manhattan 
cocktail, and he sententiously added that 
at the seventeenth hour of the seventh 
day of the seventh week the woman 
would be cured. 

Throughout the entire proceedings the 
Lieutenant preserved a_ professional 
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gravity of mannerism, and certainly the 
assembled Mexicans were decorously ob- 
servant and superstitiously credulous. 

It only remains to be added that the 
Lieutenant took for his fee only such 
amount of water as was absolutely nec- 
essary to preserve his animals and pre- 
vent acute suffering upon the part of the 
men. He then pushed on to the Jicillareo 
Springs, which place was reached about 
davlight of the following morning, with 
a “spiked” team, one of the four mules 
of the escort wagon having died from 
exhaustion; indeed, all of the mules 
reached the Springs with their dry and 
swollen tongues hanging out of their 
mouths, and the soldiers of the escort 
were so nearly frenzied by thirst that the 
Lieutenant stood opposite the spring 
with a loaded revolver in his hand, me- 
nacing the men and threatening them to 
death by bullet rather than by commit- 
ting suicide through drinking too much 
water. 

To this day the Lieutenant, now a 
Colonel, does not know whether the wo- 
man got well, but he believes that she did. 


WITHIN THE RAINBOW VEIL 


MYRA DOUGLASS 


All sordid commonplaces hid from view, 

All clouds dispell’d, o’erhead a glorious blue, 

All thoughts reduced to one, dear heart, of you— 
Within the rainbow veil. 


Heart in the eyes, and passion in the heart, 

Strong with the strength love only can impart, 

Transcending words, on earth no counterpart— 
Within the rainbow veil. 


The world is not; we stand apart, alone. 
Far on the breeze my soul-felt wish is blown, 
That I might stand forever with my own— 


Within 


the 





rainvow veil. 
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A RIO GRANDE ROUNDELAY 


Air—“Roy’s Wife.” 


(An old tale in a new dress.) 


By J. W. Scully 


Brigadier-General, U. S. A., Retired. 

Once I loved an Aztec maid; 

Aztec name was Juana Rabé; 

“Will you marry me, miss?” I said; 
She sweetly simpered, “Quien Sabe.” 

Oh! that horrid Quien Sabe,” 

In the mouth of every baby; 

Ask a fellow “What's your name?” 
He’s sure to answer “Quien Sabe.” 


Then I took the little miss 
A-driving out on the Lliano; 
When I asked her for a kiss, 
She pouted, “Celada manana.” 
Sugar-coated La manana; 
Soft and sweet as a banana; 
Double twin to Quien Sabe 
Is that infernal La manana. 


When I went to see her ma, 
To ask her for to name the day be- 
Fore I ope’d my mouth, selah! 

The madre grunted “Quien Sabe.” 
Universal Quien Sabe; 
Only hope for me is, maybe 
I may, some day, get to where 

There’s no such word as “Quien Sabe.” 


Her padre then I interviewed, 
And asked him for the hand of Juana; 
The old man, in a musing mood, 

Said, “En el dia de manana.” 
Agegravating “La manana; 
How I'd like to say “go-dana!” 
Weary, worrying, wicked word: 

Esa poquita “La manana.” 


Next morning, lounging on my bed; 
The bells were tolling “Suplicave”’ ; 
Said I, ‘“‘Criado, who is dead?” 

He shrugged, and muttered “Quien 

Sabe.” 

How I yelled, that Quien Sabe 
Never, nevermore would have me 
Racking my poor bursting brain; 

I’ve heard the last of “‘Quien Sabe.” 
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Then to the sexton I did go, 
With voice turned down, a la piana; 
Pleadingly, | whispered low: 
“Can't you get rid of La manana? 
Miserable La manana; 
Kept from me my darling Juana! 
Since you've ‘planted’ Quien Sabe, 
Why can’t you bury La manana?” 


BEYOND THE SHADOWS 


By George Warburton Lewis 


Once a vague, uncanny yearning 
Led me forth to quest the night; 

Led me forth to grope ‘mid shadows 
‘Neath a moon forsook of light. 

Over all there bent a stillness; 
Of night’s whisp’rings reigned a dearth; 

Zenith seemed to touch the lowlands,— 
Life had vanished from the earth. 


What I sought my mind debated 
In the unrest of my soul; 
Night’s black veil seemed masking 
marvels, 
Weird as death, yet still my goal. 
Voiceless e’er, the lowering darkness 
Showed me objects ghostly white 
Formless, fanciful creations, 
Ling’ring children of the light. 


Strayed I near a churchyard dreary, 
Where some whim my footsteps stayed; 
Knelt I down beside a tombstone 
“Give me light!” I humbly prayed. 
Long unto the misty midnight 
Spoke my melancholy soul ; 
Spoke in tones as weird and thrilling 
As a death-bell’s mournful toll. 


Came to me an abstract something, 
Vaguely whisp’ring “Love hath died!” 

Whereupon I rose in wonder,— 
Something white was by my side! 

With a staff my grim companion 
Drew a circle on the ground, 

Whence came forth a score of figures 
That in silence ringed me ’round. 
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Now a light snow-white and astral 
Swept away the rack of gloom: 
Radiant, splendid, flushed 

umph, 
Glowed a mellow midnight moon. 
In each dead and shriveled presence 
That unrest had driven hither, 
Plainly writ, I read the message: 
“Without Love the soul must wither!’ 


with tri- 


Then I knew why I was groping 
With this longing at my heart— 

Life and Love are hopes of Heaven, 
And can never live apart. 

With this sacred benediction 
That infused my soul with light, 

Voices hushed came from the silence, 
Murm’rings of a new-born night. 


And a brilliance as of sunshine, 
Robing things in gold bedight, 
Showed me, where had stood Death’s 
circle, 
Love’s sweet angels, poised for flight. 
So that boon beyond the shadows, 
Of my soul no more the quest, 
Was at last within my keeping 
At the shrine of Love and Rest. 


CUPID'S PLAINT 


By Helen C. Bergen-Curtis 


I was ever a dainty wight, 
Craving roses and pale moonlight. 
What do I get from the bloomer maid, 
Or the golfing girl in her plaids array ed? 
Here comes Bess with a beau at the bat; 
“Love,” she is saying, “love, what’s 
that?” 


The “settlements” attract dear Nan, 
And Margaret's above “mere man.” 
Kate goes in for a racing stable, 
Minnie haunts the billiard table, 
Jennie plays “bridge” and collects her 
due, 
While poker apneals to winsome Sue. 
In Africa Nell hunts big game, 
While Frieda vows that men are tame, 
I swear I don’t know who’s to blame, 
But I’m out of fashion just the same. 
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The modern girl takes her beefsteak rare, 

And drinks her beer as she tilts her chair, 

Murmurs a cuss word under her breath— 

(She'd scare her great grandmother to 
death ) 

Then nimbly climbs her gasoline throne, 

If Jack owns a motor car of his own, 

And away they spin and sputter and fly, 

Nor glance at me as they skurry by. 

I was ever a dainty wight, 

And carried my arrows with pride as I 
might. 

But I’m out of fashion, and so—good 
night. 


THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
WATCH 


By Richard Hatton 


When the officers give a party 
And the mess room shines with light, 
When I hear their laughter hearty 
Ringing clear far in the night; 
When I hear the glasses clinking 
And see the things I see, 
Then my mind it gets to thinking 
Of the girl I know loves me. 


I don’t think she would make a hit 
At a dinner in the mess, 
I know she wouldn't shine a bit, 
And she don’t know how to dress 
Like these ladies that I see aboard, 
With their shoulders shown so free 
And I’m thanking you for that, oh 
Lord, 
And the girl I know loves me. 


I hear ‘em telling little tales 
That some folks say is “risky” 
Which makes the laughter come in gales 
From these ladies gay and frisky. 
I see their faces flushing 
And their shoulders shake with glee, 
And I feel myself a blushing 
For the girl I know loves me. 


She never seen a gown like these, 
She wouldn't wear so little; 

She’s pure and modest as you please, 
With a conscience stern, not brittle. 

She wouldn't like these stylish folks— 
Don't know such things can be 

And she wouldn’t understand their jokes, 
But I’m glad my girl loves me. 











ESSAY ON FIELD ARTILLERY 


Translated for the General Staff 


BY 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL SEAY, JR. 
23rd U. S. Infantry 


Y DEAR EDITOR: You invite 
M me to set forth for your readers 

the points brought out by me in 
the Senate in the session of January 18 
last, on the subject of the cannon to be 
constructed to increase the power of our 
Field Artillery. The task is arduous, 
and, I fear, quite beyond my powers, for 
it means that I must give, so to speak, a 
course of instruction in Field Artillery, 
without going into technical explanations 
which would be outside the limits of your 
journal, and would unduly tax the pa- 
tience of your subscribers. I undertake 
the task, ready to lay down my pen in 
case I do not succeed in making myself 
understood. 


Tue Srory oF THE HEAvy CALIBRE 
GUN 

An error growing out of a false inter- 
pretation of the facts of the War of 1870- 
71, still has great weight with public 
opinion in France. In 1870 our rifled 
guns, pattern of 1859, were altogether 
inferior to the German artillery, which 
was adopted later. We were armed with 
two rifled cannon: 1. The kilo gun, 
firing a shell weighing 12 kilograms. 2. 
The 4 kilo gun, firing a shell weighing 
4 kilograms. 

In every battle only the kilo gun 
was capable of opposing the German bat- 
teries, a fact well established. From this 
sprang the senseless craze for large cali- 
bres; many minds did not discern the 
cause of the overwhelming superiority of 
our 12 kilo gun over our 4 kilo gun. This 
course was illogical; in fact, we had to 
contend with two cannon firing shells 
weighing 6 and 4 kilos respectively. 
Now, while we demonstrated the very 
great difference in the efficiency of our 
two calibres, we determined none _be- 


tween the 6 and the 4 kilo batteries which 
were opposed to us: “The German artil- 
lerists, for their part, did not assert any 
difference of range between the 4 and 
the 6 kilo guns.” (Battle of Woerth, by 
Leo). This fact has not been sufficiently 
brought out; it has even been almost ov- 
erlooked; from which resulted the 
moulding of French opinion in favor 
of the heavy gun. 

In the facts related above, it was not 
merely a matter of calibre; still, no one, 
even in the Army, sought the explanation 
of this apparent anomaly. This explana- 
tion, however, is simple enough; it may 
very properly be given, for the purpose 
of exploding a fable detrimental to pro- 
gress. 

In a field artillery materiel, the compo- 
nent which sustains the gun carriage in 
firing continually increases with the 
weight of the projectile and with the 
initial velocity impressed upon it by the 
charge. The weight of a materiel having 
been determined (gun and carriage) we 
may adopt cannon of different calibres, 
that is, firing projectiles more or less 
heavy. In order not to strain unduly the 
gun-carriage, we will be compelled, if we 
select a large calibre, a heavy projectile, 
to impart to the latter a low initial ve- 
locity ; in case a lighter projectile is se- 
lected, it may be fired with a higher 
velocity. 

What, then, will be the result when it 
comes to firing? The light projectile will 
have a relative ely —— efficiency than 
will the heavy shell, so long as its re- 
maining velocity, that | is, the velocity it 
has left when it reaches its objective, is 
higher than that of the heavier projec- 
tile. But, due to the resistance of the 
air, the light projectile loses its velocity, 
and, consequently, its efficiency, more 
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rapidly than does the heavy projectile. 
There is, then, a range where the two 
calibres are equal, that is to say, one 
where the effects are proportional to the 
weights of projectiles; in other words, 
where the efficiency of the two projec- 
tiles is the same. Beyond this, the heavy 
shell obtains an advantage which contin- 
ually increases as the range increases. 
With our cannon of 1870, the 12 kilo gun 
assumed the advantage over the 4 kilo 
gun at a range of 800 metres at most; 
within that range three 4 kilo shells gave 
better results than did one 12 kilo shell, 
with the same weight of powder expend- 
ed; at greater ranges, the advantage of 
the 12 kilo became overwhelming, which 
explains why at the ordinary combat 
ranges of artillery in this campaign, 
2,000 to 2,500 metres, our 12 kilo gun 
only was able to oppose the German bat- 
teries. 

How did it happen, then, that this su- 
periority of the heavy gun, so manifest 
on our side, was not demonstrated on the 
side of the enemy? Because there enters 
here another factor, namely, ballistic 
qualities. The progress of ballistics has 
been to give to a light projectile a great- 
er and greater tendency to preserve the 
velocity imparted to it at the instant of 
firing. 

Thus if we consider the systems of ar- 
tillery devised since 1859, in which two 
different calibres were adopted, we see 
that the range of equal efficiency of the 
two calibres continually increases, as bal- 
listic progress becomes more active. 

Whereas this range of equal efficiency 
was 800 metres at most with our 4 and 
12 kilo guns of 1859, it was about 1,000 
metres with the Austrian cannon which 
took part in the campaign of 1866; it 
was 1450 metres with the Belgian artil- 
lery ; it must have reached 2400 to 2500 
metres with the German artillery of 
1870. It was only, then, in long range 
combats, that is to say, very exception- 
ally, that the German 6-kilo gun batteries 
could have had any real superiority over 
the 4-kilo batteries. 

Since that epoch ballistics have further 
progressed. In the system of artillery 
adopted by the Italians after 1870, (7 
and 9g centimetre guns), the range of 
equal efficiency for the two calibres was 
about 3400 metres. 
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The advantage of the reduction of cal- 
ibre in the rifle is manifest ; today bullets 
weighing 10 to 12 grammes attain 
ranges greater than those at which in- 
fantry can advantageously fire; whereas 
formerly bullets of much heavier weight 
were efficient only up to 200 or 300 
metres. Thus, the limit of reduction of 
calibre in hand firearms has not yet, per- 
haps, been reached; it will very likely be 
determined, not by defective ballistic 
properties or range, but by unsatisfac- 
tory effects, on men and horses, of very 
light bullets, even when traveling with 
very high velocities. It must not be be- 
lieved, however, that with cannon, as 
well as with rifles, we could today make 
any considerable reduction in the cali- 
bres in use, that is, in the weight of 
our projectile. Here enters another fac- 
tor, which does not apply to small 
arms. 

Artillery does not fire a solid projec- 
tile, made of a single piece of metal like 
the rifle bullet. It uses two different 
projeciles, both hollow, the shrapnel and 
the shell. 

The shrapnel is a shell whose efficiency 
is due principally to lead bullets placed 
in the interior space ; the fragments made 
by the case are of but little effect, and 
the tendency is to diminish more and 
more the thickness of this envelope, re- 
garded as a dead weight, so to speak. In 
addition to the bullets, the interior of the 
projectile contains a charge of powder 
sufficient to rupture it and also to pro- 
duce a heavy smoke, to render the point 
of burst visible, enabling the artillery- 
man to regulate his fuse. This shrapnel 
is essentially employed with time fuse; 
on this account it is provided with a fuse 
which effects the bursting at the end of 
a certain number of seconds after the 
discharge of the gun; the time of flight 
to the point of burst is regulated by the 
cannoneer according to the distance to 
the objective, so that the projectile shall 
burst a little this side of the objective, 
and only a short distance above the 
ground. The bullets then spread over a 
lateral space of some twenty metres, and 
over a depth of at least one hundred 
metres, which allows sufficient latitude in 
the estimation of distances. Now, the 
smaller the projectile, even more rela- 
tively is the number of bullets reduced 
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that it can contain; if, in a given system 
a 6 kilo shrapnel contains, for instance, 
three kilos of bullets, a 3-kilo shrapnel 
would by no means contain a kilo and a 
half of them. The time fuse alone forms 
quite a considerable dead weight. Thus 
a point is reached where the reduction in 
calibre is limited by the insufficient ca- 
pacity of the light shell, by the insuff- 
cient number of bullets that it contains. 
It would unquestionably be impossible 
today to devise an efficient shrapnel 
weighing less than 5 or 6 kilos. What is 
lacking in the small calibre is no longer 
the remaining velocity, as formerly, but 
the inside capacity. 

The shell has an inside charge com- 
posed of an explosive such as melinite, 
for instance. This projectile is used to- 
day principally against obstacles. It is 
less used against troops now, on account 
of its small radius of effect. In fact, at 
the instant of bursting, the shell is 
broken by the explosive into a great num- 
ber of small irregular fragments having 
great penetrative power, thanks to the 
high velocity imparted to them by the 
explosion, but this velocity is not well 
maintained, and the fragments are dan- 
gerous only at slight distance from the 
point of burst, ten metres, perhaps. It is 
evident, then, that with such a projectile 
the setting of the fuse must be very ex- 
act, the fire very accurate, in order to ob- 
tain satisfactory results. The shell is gen- 
erally fired with a percussion . fuse; .to 
this end it is furnished with a simple and 
light fuse which determines the bursting 
of the shell on its striking the ground or 
an obstacle. 

With the shell the dead weight, then, 
is quite small; in consequence, the calibre 
of the shell may be much smaller than in 
the case of the shrapnel. If there were 
to be devised a system of artillery firing 
only the shell, it would be advantageous 
to reduce the weight of the latter to I 
kilo, or 1 kilo and a half, maybe, the ex- 
act figure to be determined by experi- 
ment. 

We have just shown that today, even 
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up to long combat ranges, the effect pro- 
duced by small calibre projectiles retain- 
ing well their velocity, is relatively su- 
perior to that of heavier projectiles, to a 
certain degree, at all events; in other 
words, we can obtain the same effects 
with the former as with the latter, but 
with a smaller expenditure of ammuni- 
tion. 

It is appropriate now to introduce the 
factor time. In fact, most frequently 
does it occur in campaign that we must 
produce the desired effect as quickly as 
possible, disregarding the question of 
unnecessary expenditure of ammunition. 
Whence, if we would obtain in the same 
time the same effects with small shells as 
with large ones, we must fire at the en- 
emy a greater number of the former, in 
other words, increase the rapidity of fire 
of the small calibre gun. It is feasible; 
in fact, in firing a lighter projectile there 
is less strain on the gun-carriage at each 
shot; the excess resistance of the gun- 
carriage, then, is utilized in increasing 
the rapidity of fire. In this way we make 
up for the smaller efficiency of each of 
the small calibre shells, by the number 
of shots delivered in the same tinte. 

Let us sum up the two essential 
points of this discussion on the subject 
of calibres: 

1. Thanks to recent progress in bal- 
listics, a light projectile preserves its ve- 
locity almost as well as does a heavy one; 
consequently, today, and up to extreme 
ranges of combat it is advantageous with 
respect to the expense of ammunition to 
reduce calibres within certain limits. 
These limits are very broad for the rifle 
bullet, medium for the shell, and quite 
restricted for the shrapnel. 

2. Reduction in calibre, that is, in 
weight of projectile, enables us to in- 
crease the rapidity of fire of a cannon, 
without subjecting the gun-carriage to 
undue strain. 

The whole genesis of quick-firing 
guns, from a technical point of view, is 
contained in these two principles. 

GENERAL H. LANGLOIs. 
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HE burden of foreign service falls 
with undue severity on our in- 
fantry regiments. Their periods 

of enjoyment of home stations are ex- 
tremely limited, and comparison with 
other branches of our army emphasizes 
this. The situation calls for relief; and 
this can best be afforded by increasing 
the number of organizations of infan- 
try. We do not want more cavalry in 
Alaska, Hawaii, or the Philippines, and 
our Coast Artillery troops are not avail- 
able, and will not be sent abroad in any 
considerable numbers. It is hardly to 
be supposed that we would send so much 
cavalry across the sea if we had more 
infantry. 

With the roster limited to 30 regi- 
ments and the number of these on for- 
eign service irreducible, an infantry regi- 
ment returns to the Philippines before it 
has been three years in the home station. 
The cavalry regiments get at least a 
year longer than the infantry in the home 
country; and it is for their best interests 
that they should have this much time 
for recuperation, renovation, and invig- 
oration. There has been much home- 
sickness among our troops on foreign 
service. A recruit can not join the in- 
fantry in the United States and serve 
with it two years before he is confronted 
with this foreign-service prospect. It 
ought to be possible for him to serve one 
enlistment with one regiment before he 
decides whether he will become perma- 
nently identified with that regiment. As 
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it is, we have a shifting rank and file of 
less than three years’ identification with 
one regiment and a disappearance of the 
old reliable soldiers who were the main- 
stay of our infantry before we had for- 
eign possessions. Ten more infantry 
regiments should be added to our roster. 

But it must begin to dawn on us that 
we can not fill these regiments or the 
existing ones unless we modify in some 
degree our methods. We must con- 
sider the means by which volunteers will 
be brought to seek and to like military 
service instead of finding soldier's life 
irksome. We must study and appre- 
ciate the peculiarities of the American 
soldier and not disregard his notions or 
his foibles. Those officers who knew 
the American professional soldier in his 
best days may remember that it was not 
characteristic of him to hunt work or 
to weary of inaction (in the line of 
duty). An unemployed hour or an 
hour unprofitably spent did not trouble 
his conscience. He responded not un- 
graciously to any call for his services 
when the reason and necessity for that 
call were apparent; but he was likely 
to be sullen or resentful when nagged 
or when subjected to requirements which 
seemed to him unreasonable, or which 
offended that independent spirit which 
was his birthright and from which he 
can not divest himself if he would.” 


Report of the Inspector-General of the 
Army. 


THE YANK 


In recent years we've heard so much 
Of the man who has a “pull” 
That the term’s at last becoming some- 


what rank; 


For the sake, then, of variety 
And of having something new, 
Let us speak now of the man who has 


a “yank.” 


THE STATES’ FORCES 


A precedent, of no little importance, has 
been established by the joint operations in the 
field of the West Point Cadets, and a detach- 
ment of the 8th Massachusetts. As far as 
known, the 7th New York has been the only 
militia troops with whom the U. S. M. A. 
Cadets have joined in manceuvres, and then 
only at the camp of the latter, in which event 
the cadets utterly failed to “surprise” or out- 
manceuvre the 7th. There was, however, no 
“hard feeling,” as the Cadets and Seventh are 
traditional chums, the latter always entertain- 
ing the graduating class in a way which few 
of the officers of the Armv have forgotten, 
and providing so many officers from civil life 
(over fifty at present) that, as a prominent 
officer has said, “one can’t throw a stone with- 
out hitting a 7th Regiment Man.” 


The Army will no doubt be greatly amused 
by the incident in an Illinois Camp, which 
reads like one of the “Army stories,” which 
are so popular among magazine editors. A good 
looking private had his hand wounded at the 
rifle range. His Captain’s wife, present in 
camp, and also good-looking and _ young, 
played the part of Good Samaritan. “And then 
he kissed her.” and the enlisted man went 
to the guard house in a hurry. If the Cap- 
tain had his way, no doubt there would be a 
firing squad detailed to put that man up against 
a target and practice on him. 


Those who are, with the gravity of owls, 
discussing changes in the uniform of the Navy, 
might open their sleepy eyes long enough to 
see that the Naval Militia has—in some parts 
of the country—solved the uniform problem. 
Anyone who takes the pains to look up the 
uniform of the Navy from 1812 to (say) 
1840, will find that it was one of the most 
attractive uniforms ever worn. It consisted 
of a tarpaulin hat (now worn by children) or 
in Summer the British straw hat. a short dark- 
blue Eton jacl:et. double-breasted with two 
rows of brass buttons, sash of brilliant. color, 
and white trousers. The Naval Militia have 
adopted this for dress, minus the sash, in 
some States, reviving memories of the days 
of sails, and a beautiful uniform it is; just 
as attractive as when the Naval Jack or Pri- 


vateersman, swaggering on the New York Bat- 
tery, could have his pick of the belles of that 
day. 


The retirement of General J. P. S. Gobin, 
commanding the N. G. Penna., removes from 
military activity one of the last survivors of 
the group of Civil War veterans who brought 
to the National Guard a fund of war experi- 
ence, love for the militia service, and a deter- 
mination to make the Militia what the Volun- 
teers of ‘61 were, and better. For forty-six 
vears General Gobin has been in service; for 
forty an officer. One of Sheridan’s most trusted 
officers, and the associate of Wheaton, Custer, 
Crook, President Hayes, Merritt, President 
McKinley, Getty, Keifer and Molineux in war, 
in civil life he rose to supreme command of 
the G. A. R., and to supreme command of the 
great Pennsylvania Division. Worthy to rank 
in Militia annals with Black Jack Hantranft, 
of Pennsylvania, Porter and Townsend, of 
New York, and Ducat of Illinois, we shall not 
in some time “look upon his like again.” Hail 
and farewell, good and faithful servant of the 
Union, of the United States, of the Organized 
Militia ! 


The States whose Regulations provide that 
no officer dishonorably dismissed from the 
service of one State may enlist in, or hold of- 
fice in. the service of another, should take no- 
tice of the dishonorable dismissal of Captain 
Louis Wendel, 1st Battery, New York, and 
of Captain W. C. Stevens, Commanding Signal 
Corps, Massachusetts. This caution is neces- 
sary because there have been two cases in 
which officers dishonorably dismissed in the 
East, have obtained high office in the West; 
one a U. S. Volunteer office. Captain Wendel 
was dismissed for “grafting,” Captain Stevens 
for disobedience of orflers. The latter claims 
it was impossible to obey an order to parade 
at 4 P. M. as his command was out of camp 
until 5 P. M., but makes no excuse for failure 
to submit for approval orders affecting his 
command while in camp. 


The appointment of a Major General com- 
manding the great and well-equipped force of 
Pennsylvania, is one of great importance to 
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the nation. It is, therefore, a pleasure to learn 
that the successor of General Gobin in Penn- 
sylvania is Brigadier General John A. 
Wiley, of Venango County, an officer of 
long experience. In this connection it might 
be mentioned that during the summer the New 
York forces have been ably commanded by 
General McLeer, of Brooklyn, a gallant vete- 
ran of the Civil War, and senior Brigadier- 
General of the United States, who has acted 
during the absence in Europe of Major Gen- 
eral Roe. 


The 2d and 3d Brigades of New York went 
into camp in the Autumn, instead of the early 
Summer; a pleasing innovation which will be 
welcomed. lIowa, and several other states, 
have petitioned for an inspection in the field 
in the Autumn, and in the South the holding 
of encampments in the hottest season of the 
year has been very warmly criticized. Both the 
State and National Governments, for some 
reason which “no fellow could find out,” seem 
to have fallen into a habit of directing that 
there be encampments and manceuvres at a sea- 
son when the average man (with common 
sense) keeps out of the sun as much as he 
can, and does no hard physical work, unless 
his necessities compel it. We do not seem to 
realize in America that from June to October, 
except in elevated mountain regions or the ex- 
treme North, we are in a tropical country. By 
reading the table of temperatures which an 
evening paper publishes every day, it will be 
learned that there is very little difference be- 
tween the average Summer temperature of 
New York or Chicago, and that of Charles- 
ton and Key West. In the Mississippi Valley, 
and the Southwest, the heat is as exhausting, 
or more so, than the heat of India, and the 
West India Islands. But, nevertheless, it has 
been the custom. probably because New York, 
the originator of Camps of Instruction, had the 
camp open in June and July, to hold encamp- 
ments and manceuvres in those months, or in 
August. All manceuvres in Europe are “Fall 
Manceuvres.” They should be here. 


The suggestion is made in the 7th Regiment 
Gazette that if Coast Defence is to be the 
work of the Militia regiments, in the vicinity 
of fortifications, it might be well to reorganize 
the regiments, and make each a “legion,” as the 
New York law of 1847 required; that is to say, 
to require regiments designated for coast de- 
fence to contain a company of engineers, a 
signal company, 2 hospital company, a troop of 
cavalry, four companies of infantry, and four 
companies of coast artillery. The auxiliary 
regiment assigned to any post would thus be- 
come an army in miniature, independent of out- 
side help from other forces. It is also sug- 
gested that at each post to which a militia 
regiment is assigned, a club-house, and school 
building, be erected for militia use, at which 
the militia could attend for instruction, and 
where the men of the militia could meet so- 
cially the men of the Army, thus establishing 
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pleasant relations. While the present law, 
which requires that the Militia conform to the 
Army organization, would prohibit the forma- 


tion of “legions,” the club-house scheme is an 
excellent one. 


Riflemen comolain, and with justice, that in 
many parts of the country very little if any at- 
tention is paid bv the public and daily press to 
the contests for which so many prepare, at 
great expense of time and money, in order to 
uphold the prestige of local companies and 
regiments. New York newspapers are singu- 
larly remiss in this respect, and the Pennsyl- 
vania newspapers set them a good example. It 
is not so in Canada, where the winner of a 
great match is the hero of his town, and is 
received like a conquering hero on his return, 
and where a winning team usually gets a re- 
ception, and the freedom of the city. And in 
England the newspapers publish columns re- 
garding the Bisley matches, and winners are 
“chaired,” cheered and paraded with bands of 
music. Here our great teams, winners of the 
National Match, President’s Match, or Palma 
trophy, scarcely get a ten-line agate notice, and 
are “unhonored and unsung.” 


General Murray’s suggestion that the Infan- 
try who may be called on to assist the Coast 
Artillery in defensive work be supplied with 
machine guns, will be warmly approved by 
many, who, including the writer, have in mag- 
azines and newspapers advocated this reform 
for many years. The National Guard was the 
originator of the “machine gun squad,” at- 
tached to infantry regiments, and has always: 
held that the money spent for guns, etc., for mi- 
litia artillery, would be better spent in provid- 
ing machine guns for the whole force. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Parker also had this opinion. There 
are some who go to the extreme of declaring 
that all Infantry should be Machine Gun Infan- 
try, in the National Guard, and in a series of 
articles supposed to have been written by Lieu- 
tenant General Miles, and describing a suppo- 
sititious war between the United States and 
Germany, it was shown how the German In- 
fantry were annihilated by a force of Machine 
Gun Infantry, posted in hasty intrenchments. 


Not only is the great rifle range at Creed- 
moor threatened with extinction, but also the 
splendid manceuvre ground at Van Cortlandt 


Park, New York City. The New York Mili- 
tary authorities should awake to the fact that 
this splendid property, procured under an act 
of the Legislature in 1883, and opened under 
most auspicious circumstances in 1889, was in- 
tended for a military manceuvre ground only. 
The organized Militia in New York had been 
robbed of Washington Parade Ground, Tomp- 
kins Parade Ground, and the Central Park 
Parade Ground, each laid out for military use 
and dedicated to that purpose And when 
General Louis Fitzgerald procured the Van 
Cortlandt Park grounds, his success was hailed 
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by the entire Militia of the United States 
as a great victory. Now the “varied ground,’ 
with a lake, streams, marshes, hills, ravines, 
forests, etc., in which several Grand Manceu- 
vres were held, is being slowly but surely ap- 
propriated by golfers, tennis players, polo play- 
ers, and all that ilk. In a very short time we 
shall hear the yellow journals howl about “the 
desecration of the Parks,” if a company dares 
to march into their own manceuvre ground. 
Only Squadron A and the batteries ever use 
Van Cortlandt now. Manceuvres have not oc- 
curred there in many years. The First Brigade 
and regular forces stationed near New York, 
should take warning, and assert their legal 
rights, before Van Cortlandt is lost to them 
as the Central Park meadows were, and the 
other parade grounds mentioned. 





From Iowa, Texas and many States come 
incessant complaints of the selfishness of busi- 
ness men, who, in spite of statutes forbid- 
ding discrimination against members of the 
National Guard, discharge employes who 
attend camp or manceuvres. This form of 
meanness may perhaps be punished if the 
sufferers will adopt the practice of a 
New York regiment which, when a mem- 
ber was discharged by an employer on account 
of attention to duty, passed a resolution com- 
mending the soldier, and stating the facts, pub- 
lished it, and thereafter absolutely refused to 
buy goods from, or deal with, the offending 
employer. In one case, the employer lost a 
uniform contract, and was bovcotted to such 
an extent that he lost the civil business of a 
thousand men. In another, a café, the good- 
will of which had just been sold for $10,000, 
was abosolutely deserted by the regiment and 
its friends, and went into bankruptcy. Now-a- 
days members of that regiment are never dis- 
charged by employers for attending to duty. 
Touch the pockets of the small Civet Ameri- 
canus who discharges his soldier-employes! 
That is the only way in which he may be 
brought to a realizing sense of his littleness. 





The result of “keeping everlastingly at it” 
is shown in the recent victories of the 7th New 
York at Creedmoor, and of the 2d Separate 
Company (Comnany M, 3d Regiment, N. G. 
N. Y.) in State Practice. The former won the 
State Championship, and Major General's 
Match for enlisted men only, the latter the 
first place in State practice. The 7th had in 
recent years lost a majority of its old team 
men, and had been obliged, in order to get a 
representation in the National Match team, and 
Palma Trophv team, to lend nearly all the 
other first-rate men to the team captain of 
those teams. Betting against it was about ten 
to one, but it “arrived,” because all winter 
long it had practiced day and night on the 
Armory range, expending over 250,000 rounds. 
Company M, 3rd Regiment, had to find a new 
range, fit it un, and depend on carriages in 
order to go nearly four miles to the range, 
an expected trolley line having failed to put 
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in an appearance. But tor practised, and its 
figure of merit was 71.20 per cent. Verily to 
the patient and persevering go the rewards. 
Let the Western States, the officers of which 
so bitterly bemoan their disadvantages, mark, 
heed, learn and inwardly digest these facts. 
In how many Western regiments does each 
man fire 250 rounds in practice (at his own 
expense) before he begins out-door practice? 
In how many do the men travel four miles 
in carriages to a range, to get the necessary 
practice? 





Towa has alwavs had an excellent militia 
system, barring the iniquitious practice of al- 
Jowing all men liable to military service to vote 
for officers, and its four regiments, the 53d, 
54th, 55th and 56th, so called very properly in 
continuation of the Civil War list, are notable 
for enterprise and attention to duty, in spite of 
the fact that Iowa gets a National allotment 
of only $51,000, and a small State appropria- 
tion. Colonel Sharpe’s article in the Midwes- 
tern Magazine, therefore confirms the opinion 
of many others. He says that about the best 
regiment at the Fort Riley manceuvres was the 
53d Iowa, which was highly praised by Gen- 
eral Wint, and he commends the determination 
of the Iowa troops to have manceuvres of their 
own. Major J. A. Olmstead, U. S. A., in his 
inspection report of this year, also praises the 
Iowa Guard highly, finding that their short- 
comings are almost entirely due to lack of 
ammunition, tentage, etc., which should long 
ago have been supplied by the State or nation. 
In the report last named, a high compliment 
is paid to the efficient Adjutant General, who 
is well known in the East. 





The National Guard of New York are, to 
say the least, irritated by the inspection reports 
of the year, which, while praising the high dis- 
cipline, enthusiasm and personnel of nearly all 
the organizations, in terms that are almost ex- 
travagant, dilate upon the lack of articles of 
uniform and equipment needed for field ser- 
vice, and contain implied threats that unless 
they are supplied at once the Government ap- 
propriation will be withheld. The fact that 
necessaries, for which other States are begging 
and praying, are supplied in New York with 
the utmost disregard of expense, is completely 
ignored. Every organization in New York has 
an adequate armory, those in the cities being 
palatial. Every organization has an adequate 
rifle range. There is a fine State camp ground, 
a manceuvre ground, an arsenal anda naval sta- 
tion. Every organization has not only service 
uniform, but blue fatigue and full dress. But 
the Army inspectors, in a “cocksure and stub- 
born way.” as Puck long ago expressed it, re- 
gard only the preparations for service in the 
field. Contrast with their reports that of Cap- 
tain Lynn, U. S. A., stationed at the State 
camp, and there seems to be a discrepancy. 
Captain Lynn says, “All were fully equipped 
(save for shelter tents) in camp and garrison 
equipage, ordnance, and uniforms for field 











service. Each loaded its own baggage, and 
conveyed it to camp on regular escort wagons. 
Each satisfactorily pitched its own camp. Each 
company and troop ran its own mess, had its 
own cooks, its own buzzacott and kitchen out- 
fit, and drew, cooked, and served its own ra- 
tions. This was done most creditably. The 
debarkations of regiments would compare very 
favorably with debarkations in the regular ser- 
vice. One regiment detrained, and was en 
route to camp with its wagon train in nineteen 
minutes.” Add to this the high commendation 
of the equipment and service of the troops sent 
to the Harbor forts, and it would seem that 
some of the inspectors are hypercritical. Shel- 
ter tents do not seem to be an absolute neces- 
sity when the State supplies Khaki sibleys, 
and wagon trains to carry them, nor does it 
seem exactly fair to find fault with shoes, etc., 
which the men must themselves purchase. The 
New York soldier cannot and will not, wear 
Army “brogans,” his feet being long and nar- 
row. 





It is one of the “signs of the times” that it 
should be found necessary, in Massachusetts, 
to convene a Court of Inquiry, because a line 
Lieutenant was deeply hurt and offended by 
the remarks of a Staff Officer, who made the 
astonishing charge that the Lieutenant allowed 
baggage cars to come to a siding without 
a detail to unload them. Oldtimers in the Na- 
tional Guard would have considered such a 
charge a mere “laughing matter,” but in these 
days a break-down in transportation is a hein- 
ous crime. The Court found that the Lieuten- 
ant did have an unloading detail with the cars, 
and unloaded six wagon loads in forty min- 
utes; this length of time being required be- 
cause every piece of baggage had to be checked 
and delivery slips for each given to wagoners. 
It, however, mildly reproves him for being 
what civilians might call being “too particular” 
and admonishes him that in military transpor- 
tation “hustling.” rather than attention to “sec- 
ondary details,” is to be the rule. The Staff 
Officer, it appears, talked too fast and too 
much. Truly we are advancing in the Militia, 
when the delay of a few pieces of baggage 
causes such a stir, a Court of Inquiry, and a 
General Order. When the N. G. N. Y. went 
to the Buffalo riots, 15 years ago, the troops 
starved for three days, and no thought of 
punishing those resnonsible entered the heads 
of the State officers. 





New Hampshire, which, by the way, can 
boast of troops having the finest physique and 
set-up of any Militia troops of the Union, not 
excepting the farmer giants from Central New 
York, has, according to the inspection reports 
for the current year, a National Guard of 
which it may be proud. And the reason for 
this—take notice, “weak sisters” among the 
States—is that the State, and the municipali- 
ties, and great manufacturing concerns in it, 
take “a lively interest” in the Guard, and con- 
tribute the time of employees. as well as funds, 
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cheerfully and gladly. “Books ana_ rec- 
ords are well kept” at headquarters and 
State property “well cared for.” The 
Signal Corps is not what it should be, 
nor is the Hospital Corps properly equipped 
for field service. The 1st Infantry has a State 
armory at Manchester, a State armory at 
Nashua, and a rented armory at Keene, and 
made an excellent showing, two companies hav- 
ing 100 and all but two of the remainder over 
go per cent. All were marked 100 in equip- 
ment. It has a fine range of 132 acres at Lake 
Massebesic, owned by the Manchester 
Battalion Rifle Range Association, and 
the Keene Battalion has also a _ 1000- 
yard range. Companies D and L _ of 
this regiment are the only companies below 
the standard. The 2d Infantry is widely scat- 
tered, and is badly handicapped by miserable 
armories, but the Concord companies are to 
have a new State armory, and citizens are be 
ginning to urge city contributions. It has four 
rifle ranges. Field and Staff, band, and two 
companies are 100 per cent. in attendance and 
equipment, and four other companies have over 
90 per cent. The 1st Field Battery has a thor- 
oughly up-to-date equipment, equal to any in 
the Army, and Troop A of Peterborough is in 
first-class condition. 





A passenger on a Pacific liner waxes “sar- 
casticlike” in the service journals, because an 
Ohio officer wore his uniform on the ship. 
While the good taste of the Ohio officer may 
be questioned, the incident brings up an in- 
teresting question: When may an officer of 
the National Guard wear his uniform when he 
is out of his State? It is his legal right to 
wear it anywhere on any proper occasion. The 
Constitution prescribes, in Article IV. that full 
faith and credit shall be given to the public 
Acts of every State. by every other State— 
and inferentially by the United States and its 
officers. It also prescribes that the citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of the citizens of every 
other State. If, then, the State of Ohio passes 
acts and makes regulations regarding the wear- 
ing of a militia uniform, those acts govern in 
every State and on every vessel of the United 
States. The uniform of the Organized Militia, 
authorized by State law, has been worn, to the 
knowledge of the writer, in England at public 
functions and weddings, with the decided ap- 
proval of King Edward, at the Court of Rus- 
sia, the Court of Spain, and in Italy. Either 
the uniform of the Organized Militia—it now 
being the same as the Armv uniform with the 
exception of the collar and cap ornaments— 
can be worn up vn any occas‘on when the Army 
uniform is properly worn, or it cannot. And 
if it cannot, why not? 





Massachusetts has a Service School of great 
excellence; something which is very badly 
needed in many States. Changes in the School 
were recently made by a board of officers ap- 
pointed to revise the rules. The length of the 
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course is now three years, divided into threc 
terms of one year each, but, by special ar- 
rangement, officers can complete the course in 
two years. Examinations are held at the end 
of each term. The taking of the course is now 
compulsory for all Second Lieutenants, and 
all First Lieutenants who have not already 
taken the course. All other Line and Staff 
Officers are permitted to take the course, and, 
if they do so voluntarily, receive a rating, and 
any officer who has once failed in his exami- 
nations may volunteer to take the course again. 
The Corps of Artillery and Naval Brigade 
have special schools of their own, and do not 
have to attend the State School, and there is 
also a School for Medical Instruction, held at 
the South Armory, Boston, which Medical Of- 
ficers must, and all other officers may attend. 
It is deplorable that other great States have 
not already adopted such a system. The great 
need of the National Guard is technical in- 
struction, and the requirement that Lieutenants 
must attend such a school assures an excellent 
supply of “juniors” from which to elect higher 
officers. Thirty-six officers graduated “with 
credit,” during the school year, 1906-1907, ob- 
taining a mark of over 850, in a possible 1000; 
five were “proficient” with marks of over 800: 
and one was “satisfactory,” with 796 per cent. 
In the one-year course. twelve officers fin- 
ished “with credit,” two were “proficient,” and 
one “satisfactory,” while three passed the final 
examinations with only one vear of study and 
“with credit.” A. fine showing, and one that 
bodes great credit to the Old Bay State. 


——— 


The long-service record of the Seventh Regi- 
ment of New York is now so remarkable that 
in all probability it has no parallel in the Army 
or State Forces. The latest published roster 
of “Members Most Distinguished,” a roster 
which might, with advantage, be published in 
every regiment, shows that officers have served 
as follows: 

Fretp.—Col. Appleton, 36 years; Lieut.-Col. 
Kip, 50 years; Maj. Fisk, 33 years; Maj. 
Lydecker, 33 years. 

StarF and N. C. S.—Adj. Falls, 21 years; 
Quartermaster Schuyler, 36 years; Surg. Col- 
les 23 years; Commissary Myers, 24 years: 
I. S. A. P. Palmer, 32 vears; Asst. I. S. A. P. 
3ostwick, 22 years; Adj. Toussaint, 23 years; 
Q. M. Sergt. Lakens, 21 years; Sergt. Maj. 
Daniel, 15 years; Q. M. Sergt. Wilson, 19 
vears: Bat. O. M. Folsom, 21 years; Reg. Q. 
M. Sergt. White, 23 years; Color Bearer 
Wotherspoon, 21 years. 

Line Orricers.—Capt. McDougall, 35 years; 
Capt. McLean, 27 years; Capt. Underwood, 30 
years; Capt. Mazet, 25 years; Capt. Schuyler, 
29 years; Capt. Joscelyn, 23 years; Capt. Da- 
vidson, 21 vears; Capt. Stotesbury, 15 years; 
Lieut. Towle, 21 years; Lieut. Drake, 20 
years; Lieut. Stewart, 23 years; Lieut. Pres- 
singer, 19 years; Lieut. Halsted, 23 years; 
Lieut. Engel, 17 years; Lieut. Nesbitt, 17 
years; Lieut. Crall, 16 years. 

Of the enlisted men, one private, William 
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M. Morgan, has served 43 years. Sixteen ser- 
geants have served over 15 years, two over 25 
years, two over 30 years. Two corporals have 
served over I5 years, one over 20 years, one 
over 25 years. One private has served over 
40 years, one over 35 years, three over 30 
years, two over 25 years, twelve over 20 years, 
and thirteen over 15 years. A very large num- 
ber have served over ten years. It should be 
borne in mind that the service was in each 
case continuous, was “faithful” as well as long 
(from 90 to 100 per cent. of attendance) and 
was all rendered in one organization. not in 
several. With hardly an exception, each offi- 
cer enlisted as a private, and rose to his pres- 
ent rank through all the grades. 


Army officers who are annoyed by changes 
in uniform, causing great expense, can sym- 
pathize with the officers and men in a great 
state force who are ordered to change all the 
buttons on their coats and substitute others, at 
an expense per regiment of from $450 to $600, 
which is to be deducted from the annual al- 
lowance. This apparently trifling matter 
(from the point of view of Headquarters) will 
inevitably cause a corresponding reduction of 
the amount devoted to armory rifle practice 
and matches, to “music on parade,” and to 
other expenses which are absolutely necessary. 
If such changes are to be made, an additional 
appropriation for them should in all cases be 
procured. The National Guard lives “from 
hand to mouth,” and a pleasant little surprise 
of this kind often causes consternation. 


Massachusetts has taken the lead in prohib- 
iting the use of horses with docked tails bv 


the M. V. M.,, either for ridjng or draft. The 
unsoldierly appearance of dock-tail horses and 
their suffering in service in fly time are suffi- 
cient reason for the order. Too often, in the 
militia, cavalry hire horses from riding acad- 
emies, and nine times out of ten the tails of 
these horses are docked. An experience of 
the writer, on one occasion, as a mounted ad- 
jutant—on which occasion a dock-tailed horse 
almost went crazy through his inability to 
switch away a swarm of mosquitoes, and pass- 
aged down the entire line while captains 
cursed. was enough to convince one man that 
dock-tailed horses should not be used in 


service. 


The suggestion has been made to the com- 
mission revising the New York Code that 
the term of enlistment be reduced from five 
to three years. It was formerly seven years. 
It is claimed that more men would enlist for 
a three-year term than for a five-year term. 
But as a man gives to purely military duties 
only about 204 hours a year, or in a five-year 
term, forty-two and a half days, it would seem 
extremely injudicious to shorten,,the term. 
What sort of an army would Undll Sam have 
if each enlisted man was discharged at the 


expiration of forty-two days? Shortening 
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the term will not draw an additional man. In 
states in which they have a three-year term 


now, it is as difficult to recruit as in New 
York. The only way to attract recruits is to 
make the organized militia a home defence 
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army, with permanent stations, pay it for 


peace-service and abolish the civil associations 
with their dues, fines and assessments, which 
make service cost three times as much as it 
should. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LIBRARY 
OF THE U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY 


(The following are from rare pamphlets and original MSS. belonging to the U. S. Military 
Academy and deposited in its library at West Point, and are published here through 
the courtesy of the Superintendent of the Academy and the Librarian.) 


Rescript Issued to His Army in 1873 by 
the Emperor of Japan 


It is the duty of our soldiers to be loyal 
to their country and Emperor. Who that 
has been born in this country does not aim 
at doing some service to it? Even common 
people being thus loyal-hearted, how can a 
soldier be of any use without this loyalty? 
If a soldier were not strong in his loyalty 
to his country he would be like a dog! How- 
ever perfect the instruction, however order- 
ly the discipline, however strong the sense 
of temperance may be, an army without the 
heart of loyalty will become a mere mob 
in a case of emergency. Considering that 
the strength of a country’s army is the 
measure of its prosperity, that the defence 
of its safety and the upholding of its pres- 
tige depend on that army, you should deem 
it your sole task to do a soldier’s duty. 
Bear in mind that righteousness is solid and 
stable as a mountain, death lighter than the 
feather of a stork. Never suffer eternal dis- 
honour to rest on your name because you 
have proved unfaithful to your heart. 


ARTICLE II. 


A soldier should pay strict attention to 
proper etiquette of deportment. There are 
different ranks among you, from a private 
to a field-marshal, and even in the same 
rank there is a difference of seniority. A 
junior officer should obey his senior, a 
subordinate should receive the orders of his 
superior, as if WE OURSELF laid OUR 
command upon you. Even if you do not 
belong to his command, you should pay 
your entire respect to any officer of rank 
superior to your own. And the superior 


officer should not be overbearing to his sub- 
ordinate. Except when it is necessary to 
uphold his dignity, a superior officer should 
behave condescendingly and should make a 
point of being benevolent to his subordi- 
nates. Thus being united and harmonious, 
you should all strive together in the service 
of your Sovereign. If a soldier be negligent 
in his deportment, if he be disobedient to 
his superior, if he be cruel to his subordi- 
nate, if he break in any way the harmony 
of the army, he is not only the enemy of the 
army, but he commits an unpardonable 
crime towards his country. 


ARTICLE III. 


A soldier should esteem bravery above all 
things. Bravery has been honored from 
olden times in this country. How can a 
Japanese be without this virtue? A soldier 
can by no means forget this virtue for a 
moment when his duty calls him to go to 
war and fight an enemy. But mind, there 
is true bravery and false. Recklessness and 
rashness cannot be called bravery. A sol- 
dier should try to understand what is right, 
train his nerves, weigh every step thorough- 
ly. It is true bravery for him to be true to 
his duty, never to despise a weak enemy or 
fear a strong one. One who esteems true 
bravery should be gentle and kind when 
brought into contact with others, should 
always try to win their affection and re- 
spect. Remember, if you show yourselves 
ferocious and warlike, without provocation, 
others will hate you as if you were a pack 
of wolves. 


ARTICLE IV. 


A soldier should also esteem faithfulness 
and righteousness. It is the duty of all men 








of all classes to be faithful and righteous, 
but a soldier cannot stay in the army even 
a day without these virtues. What is faith- 
fulness? To be true to your word. What 
is righteousness? To do your duty. To be 
faithful and righteous, therefore, you must 
always consider carefully at the very first 
(moment of an undertaking) whether your 
object is a possible and legitimate one or 
not. If you should rashly give your con- 
sent to a doubtful affair, you would be 
bound by your word and might find your- 
self in terrible embarrassment, desiring to 
be faithful and finding the matter not right- 
eous. Then you would repent in vain. 
Therefore, weigh, consider well, whether the 
thing to be of justice or not, and if you 
see that you cannot keep vour word by act- 
ing thoroughlv up to it, it is better to have 
nothing to do with the business. There is 
many an example of a great man who has 
incurred calamity, ruined his name, and dis- 
honored his memory to all posterity, by 
trying to be faithful to a promise 
without due consideration of right and 
wrong. You should be warned by these ex- 
amples. : 


given 


ARTICLE V. 


A soldier should value simplicity of life. 
If you be not content to live simple, frugal 
lives, you will become flippant weaklings, 
your tendency to extravagance will quickly 
increase, you will be tempted with filthy 
desires. Then your nobility and your gal- 
lantry will be blown to the winds and all 
will avoid you. Would it not be a pity thus 
to incur unhappiness for a lifetime? If this 
disease of extravagance and luxury were 
once sown, it would spread like an epidemic. 
The spirit of the Samurai, the soul of 
Knighthood, would be quenched. In fear of 
this WE instituted penalties of deprivation 
of rank and gave you the warning. But WE 
are still in fear that this disease may spring 
up. WE hereby warn you again. Never 


forget OUR warning, you soldier) 
MUTSU HITO. 
(Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review, 
vol. 79 N. S., pp. 619-620.) 
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Act of Congress 1790, Authorizing the 
Purchase of West Point 
(From the Original in the Library U. S. M. A.) 


Congress of the United States: 
At the Second Session. 

Begun and held at the City of New York 
on Monday the fourth of January, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety. 

An Act to authorize the Purchase of a 
Tract of Land for the use of the United 
States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress Assembled, That 
it shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, and he is hereby authorized 
to cause to be purchased for the use of the 
United States, the whole, or such part, of 
the tract of land situate in the State of 
New York, commonly called West Point, 
as shall be by him judged requisite for the 
purpose of such fortifications and garrisons 
as may be necessary for the defence of the 
same. 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS MUHLEN- 
BERG, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

JOHN ADAMS, Vice-President of the 
United States, and President of the Sen- 
ate. 

Approved, July the fifth, 1790. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, President of 
the United States. 

(True copy.) 

TH. JEFFERSON*, Secretary of State. 


* Jefferson’s signature is an autograph. 


Order for Firing the Evening Gun 
at West Point—1800 
(From the Original in the Library, U. S. M. A.) 


N. B.—An evening gun was fired daily 
as early as Sept. 1778; it was discontin- 
ued to save powder, by order of General 
Washington, Jan. 4, 1782; the custom was 
resumed Nov. 7, 1795 and the gun has been 
regularly fired since that date. 

To Capt. Fleming, Superinten’dt Mil. 

Stores at West Point. 

Sir:—Be pleased to spare one hundred 
4th blank cartridges and one hundred 
weight of damaged powder for the purpose 
of firing an Evening Gun every evening. 

J. STILE, 
Capt. Commg. 
West Point, 27 Tune, 1800. 
Rec’d the above: 
J. STILLE,. Capt. &e. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY SPORTS 


ITH the 


pleted and 
Academy of the class of 1911, West 
Point started July 22 to develop the team for 
1908. About fifty fourth class men turned out, 


from which will 
be picked and 
developed one 
complete team 
and a staff of 
batteries. The 
plan is a new 
one, and it bids 
fair to the abo- 
lition of the 
very poor prac- 
tice of picking 
candidates and 
weeding them 
out by the im- 
pression they 
make in an in- 
door batting 


cage. 
In the new 
class there 


seems to be a 
lack of pitchers 
and catchers, 
but this will not 
greatly affect 
the near future, 
as both Haver- 
kamp and Me 
Neal have three 
more years, and 
Mountford, 
though he has 
played two 
years, still has 
two more in 
which to uphold 
his record as a 
catcher. West 
Point loses a 
good heady 
player in Prit- 
chett, this year’s 
captain and 
shortstop. His 
place will prob- 
ably be filled 
by Meridith, 
the substitute 
shortstop for 


CADET G. W. 


schedule 


entrance into 


com- 
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two years and this year’s left fielder. He is 


the the same style as Pritchett, with a better arm, 
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just as fast, but not such a sure batter. 
Wagner, at second base, was a brilliant but 
erratic player, a good batter and a better base 


runner. He is 
lost by gradua- 
tion, and_ his 
place must be 
filled by a man 
or a substitute. 
Hanson, the 
centre fielder, 
graduates and 
ieaves a_ big 
hole in both 
the field and 
the batting or- 
der. 

All the rest 
of the squad 
will be able to 
play, and = in 
addition, Mey- 
er, the first 
baseman of the 
1906 team, will 
be able to come 
out again. He 
is a_ brilliant 
plaver and very 
steady and will 
help the team 
considerably, 
for this year’s 
first base was 
very weak. 

The _ batting 
average for 
1907 was very 
good, not as 
good as_ last 
year, it’s true, 
but the teams 
which West 
Point played 
this year were 


far superior 
and better. 
‘Lhe fielding 


was not espe- 
cially good in 
numbers and 
figurés, but as 
a general rule 
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it was of a high order, especially that of Mere- 
dith, Pritchett and Groninger. 

Groninger, the star third baseman for three 
years, has been elected captain, and will be 
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Under the supervision of.Coach Forbes quite 
a lot of kicking was practiced this spring and 
was resumed Monday, July 29. No football 
players of note except one quarterback from 
Michigan, entered in the class of 1911. Never- 
theless the football team of 1907 will be a good 


one. Not much is expected from the class of 
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one of the same class as Rockwell, ‘06, and 
Pritchett, °07. 
The individual fielding and batting scores 


follow : 


Struck 
Out. 


Put 
Out. 


38 
0 


Per 
Ct. 
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875 
733 
936 
929 
750 
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IgIt, for it is a conspicuously undersized class. 
But this is no criterion by which to judge, for 
the same was said of the class of 1907, which 
brought out R. H. Davis, Prince, Hill, Christie, 
Sultan and such men. The season will be 
shorter and not so hard on the men. 
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(One might as well be out of life as out of date. The women of the United Service stationed at 


far-away posts, or awaiting in coast towns the return of husbands, fathers and sons to shore duty, 
have the same pride in personal appearance as their sisters at Governor’s Island, Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, or West Point; but they haven’t the same opportunity for gratifying it. 
vides the opportunity. 
Shopping commissions will be executed, carefully and economically, without 
companied by New York draft or money order.—Epitor.) 


This department pro- 
Letters of inquiry will be published here, with detailed authoritative replies. 
any charge, when ac- 


In general, styles have not changed since 
I wrote last month and practically there is 
nothing different. The first importations rare- 
ly are the lasting ones, however, and we must 
be careful in making early purchases if means 
are not unlimited. 

In a new shop recently opened in Thirty- 
fourth sireet, so many beautiful things are 
displayed at such reasonable prices. As a 
drawing card in their costume department 
they were offering gowns of voile, entirely 
made over silk foundations at $37.50 and 
$39.50. One that was especially attractive 
was in light green voile over white silk, prin- 
cess model. Skirt was finished at bottom by 
two deep tucks above the hem. The waist 
was cut “V” shape at the neck displaying a 
chemisette of finest lace, with short puff 
sleeves to correspond. For a little semi- 
dress costume nothing sweeter could be de- 
sired. 

Another similar one was in dark brown 
voile over champagne silk foundation. This 
was worn with a square cut yoke of lace 
and sleeves to match. While the effect was 
princess, in reality the waist and skirt were 
joined by a very narrow belt, the latter being 
quite short waisted in the: back. Hanging in 
full, graceful folds, the skirt was finished at 
the bottom with two bands of brown silk 
the same silk appearing as trimming on waist. 

The s&ame model was also shown in black 
and was indeed a beauty. Price $39.50. 

In this establishment are being shown hand- 
some tailor made suits from $29.50 up. 

One which was especially stylish was in slate 
color straps of broadcloth. The skirt was made 
in box pleats and fitted snugly over the hips; 
the coat was three-quarter length cut longer 
in front than in the back. The coat was cut 
with seam directly down the center, side 
bodies being on the bias and joining at the 


center seam. Under arm pieces were cut on 
the straight and joined the fronts in the same 
manner. 

A vest of pale blue velvet was inserted, 
the entire effect being extremely stunning. 
Price $60. 

Other models shown were in strictly tail- 
ored effects, as well as most elaborat:—plain- 
ly showing that we may give full sway to our 
tastes this year and yet be in style no matter 
what selected. 

The separate waists are most attractive and 
unless in plaid always match the skirts with 
which they are worn. 

Lingerie blouses will be worn over silk un- 
der waists in any desired color, and are ex- 
quisite. Waists of cotton voile are pretty 
and serviceable and are made to open either 
back or front. Same may be said of all the 
new shirt waists it being a matter of taste as 
to which way they shall close. 

Pony and Prince Chap coats in lace bid 
fair to be worn extensively and are certainly 
beautiful. They may be worn unlined or have 
a light foundation of silk or chiffon as pre- 
ferred. 

This is the tim: to consider children’s 
clothing. The schools are re-opening and 
once more the children are back at their desks 
ready to resume their studies for the year. 
Those who are to go to boarding school are 
busy preparing their wardrobes, for most of 
those schools do not open for a week or two 
to come. 

Very sensibly, the fashions for children and 
young girls are much more simple, and a ten- 
dency to over-dress the small tots has entirely 
disappeared. The proper boarding-school 
outfit consists of two school dresses, a hand- 
somer dress for church wear, several little 
evening frocks and one real “party dress.” | 

School dresses are prettiest in Russian 
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mode}, made in serge or any plain material, 
patent leather belt and turn-over collar. Some 
of the new suits in this model show bre- 
telles over the shoulder which makes a pleas- 
ing change. 

Sailor suits are always stvlish and are made 
of serge and generally dark blue in_ color, 
braided in light blue black or red. Collars on 
these suits are much larger and sleeves fuller 
with turn back cuffs. 

Skirts of all two-piece suits are pleated, 
with exception of light weight silks, etc. 

Knickers are worn by mostly all school 
girls, made of same material as dresses. These 
are extremely comfortable and convenient, as 
well as a great saving in laundry bills. 

For church wear nothing is prettier than 
the Scotch plaids being shown. One seen re- 
cently was in green and black small check, 
pleated skirt and waist surplice in front, show- 
ing corded vest of red broadcloth. On each 
side of surplice front was a band of the red 
cloth on which was small black crochet but- 
tons. Crushed belt of check material ending 
in small rosets at back finish:d this natty 
little costume. Another of red serge is wor- 
thy of mention. Pleated shirtwaist consist- 
ing of three box pleats back and front and 
the entire blouse being auite full. Collars, 
cuffs, tabs on front of blouse and belt were 
of white mohair, edged with narrowest gal- 
loon and was extremely stylish. 

A particularly pretty model for a girl from 
ten to fourteen years is the new shade of tan 
chiffon broadcloth, this material being so 
soft, the skirt is gathered and has three tucks 
above the wide hem. The waist, which 
blouses slightly in front and is cut square in 
the neck and with mandarin sleeves has clus- 
ters of small tucks across the front between 
which are designs worked by hand in wor- 
sted, the neck as well as mandarin sleeves 
were finished with bands of brown broad- 
cloth of darker shade and all was worn over 
a guimpe of soft silk, the same color as the 
dress. , 

For an older girl is a perfectly stunning 
broadcloth suit in the new shade of gera- 
nium red, made with box coat which was 
quite long and with slashed sides. All was 
bound with wide black silk braid. The novel 
part was the treatment of the braid, which 
was apparently all in one piece, extending up 
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from around collar, down and around the bot- 
tom of the jacket to the slashed sides, at 
which point it once again went up, following 
seam and over shoulder to bottom of coat 
where it continued in this manner the entire 
way around. Jacket was closed by three 
black silk frogs, sleeves being finished with 
the silk braid. Skirt was pleated in double 
box pleats and trimmed with the black braid. 
With this was worn a mushroom felt hat, the 
exact shade of red, faced with black velvet 
and a large black ribbon bow set well out on 
the brim. 

The jumper dresses are well adapted for 
evening wear and are so pretty and dainty. 
Nile green eolian made in this model with 
guimpe of little lace ruffles was in the outit 
of one little girl bound for school and was 
most beautiful. 

Another was in French Challie made ex- 
actly the same. 

The Japanese effect is at its height in chil- 
dren’s clothes and is seen in everything. 

Coats are especially popular in this stylish 
model, being universally becoming. 

Velvet, corduroy, broadcloth, etc., are all 
seen in children’s coats, but for genuine com- 
fort nothing equals the Chinchilla garments, 
which are so stylish and wear so beautifully. 

The brims of hats for girls of all ages 
droop, being wired to any tilt sound most he- 
coming. Little girls wear Normandy bon 
nets and look so quaint and demure in this 
new headgear. 

Shoes, as I mentioned before, will be much 
higker and come either buttoned or laced. 
For dress wear these boots are made with 
patent leather vamps and cloth wppers to 
match suit or coat. They are particularly 
stylish and quite the newest fad. 

Children’s gloves are the same as for their 
elders, and are of heavy dog skin or chamois 
for ordinary wear, and white heavy kid for 
dress wear. Woolen gloves will be worn 
later on quite as much as in the past, both in 
white and colors. Cotton lisle are zood 
school gloves and wear well. 

Tan shoes and stockings are extremely 
stylish for school wear, but black is more cor- 
rect for other occasions. White shoes and 
steckings will also be worn as much as ever 
but for dress occasions only. 
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Camp Co-umbia, Cuba 

Frequent entertainments—dinners, teas, con- 
certs, polo, lawn tennis, golf and_ baseball 
games—make the stay in camp not only agree- 
able but rather pleasant. The fine weather 
adds greatly to the success of all out-door 
events, which take place on or about the large 
parade ground. 

The polo field appears in full glory on Sat- 
urday afternoons. The weekly polo games are 
very popular, and enthusiastically watched by 
residents of the camp, by the officers and their 
ladies, and by visitors from Havana. Among 
the prominent spectators are usually seen: 
General and Mrs.. Berry, Colonel Pitcher, 
Major and Mrs:, Emery, Major and Mrs. Bir- 
mingham, Major and Mrs, Wilcox, Captain and 
Mrs. Moore, Mrs. ‘Mason, Captain and Mrs. 
Malone; Minister Morgan, donator of the 
Morgan Challenge Cup (open to challenge of 
clubs throughout Cuba); Mrs. Griffith, donator 
of a Polo Flag; and Major Wren, donator of 
a Signal Gong. The teams are in fine shape, 
and are active, preparing for the ghampion- 
ship game, to. be played in the near future. 
The following officers take an active part in 
the games: Cavalry—Capt. G. Vidmer, Capt. 
I. Parker, Lieut. E. Smith, Jr., Lieut. E. R. 
Harris; Artillery—Lieut. Hammond, Lieut. W. 
S. Turgil, Lieut. R. F. Waring, Lieut. R. Davis; 
Freebooters—Maj. Ch. G. Treat, Capt. G. S. 
Gibbs, Capt. G. G. Gatley, Lieut. T. H. Love, 
Lieut. P. R. Manchester, Lieut. G: W. Mad- 
dox, Lieut. J. M. Hobson. Capt. R. J. Rob- 
ertson is usually selected to umpire the games. 

The health condition is excellent and many 
beds are vacant at the Base Hospital. Major 
Charles Wilcox returned from a month’s leave 
of absence and resumed command over the 
Hospital. Captain Hartsook, who acted as 
commanding officer in the absence of Major 
Wilcox, left on a month’s leave. 

Master Fairfax Downey, son of Major Dow- 
ney of the Pay Department, has fully recov- 
ered from an operation for appendicitis and 
enjoys now a vacation at a summer resort in 
Maryland. Master Paul Malone—likewise 
operated upon at the Base Hospital—is on the 
way to recovery. 

The efforts of Chaplains Rice and Waring 
to add to the amusement of the enlisted forces 
are fully rewarded. Their call to local talent 
and lecturers to appear before the limelight, 
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to enter the lecture platform treating subjects 
for which they have slides and moving pic- 
tures, is well responded to. The principal sub- 
jects they wish treated are: Alaska, Battle of 
Santiago, Boer War, China, Moro Campaign, 
Across America, Astronomy, San Francisco 
Fire, Passion Play, Ben Hur, Stanley in 
Africa, ete. 

The Williams Minstrel Company, composed 
of American and Cuban artists, gave a suc- 
cessful performance at the Pavilion August 22. 

The local talent, gathered among men from 
camp, rehearse on Monday night, under the 
direction of the Chaplains, and perform on 
Thursday evenings at the Pavilion. 

A varied program is laid out for September: 

Sunday, September I—9 a. m., Mass at the 
Pavilion by a Havana priest; Guardhouse 
service by Chaplain Rice. 10 a. m., Union 
service at Pavilion. 7:30 p m., Service at 
Pavilion. Lecture, “St. Paul,” illustrated by 
Rev. Williams. Mrs. Moore, organist. Songs 
by Private Maxwell. 

Sept. 5—Soldiers’ Hop. 

Sunday, Sept. 8—9 a. m., Mass by an Havana 
priest. Guardhouse service by Chaplain Rice. 
10 a. m., Union service at Pavilion. 7.30 p. m., 
Hospital service. Lecture by Sergeant Leon- 
ard, of the Hospital Corps, on “Care of 
Wounded of the Moro Campaign, 1902—1904,” 
illustrated with slides by Chaplain Rice. 

Sept. 12—Concert under leadership of 
Bandmaster Muller. 

Sept. 19—Entertainment at Post Pavilion: 
Minstrels, Songs, Recitations, etc., by local 
and professional artists. 

Sept. 30—Concert. 

Oct. 3—Soldiers’ Hop. 

Oct. 10—Lecture by Capt. Vidmer. 

Oct. 17—Minstrel Show. 


Fort Porter, N. Y. 


“A happy soul that all the way 
To Heaven hath a Summer day” 


cannot be the good-fortune of an officer sta- 
tioned at Fort Porter. Summer arrived late in 
June and departed early in July. With an 
August calendar on my desk, we™shiver with 
cold and remember the days of golden sun- 
shine in the Tropics with regret. 
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ROVALIT 
ROVAL Bee 


It cannot be repeated too often—the difference 
between Royal and alum baking powder may be 
the difference between the good health and the 
illness of your family. 

In Royal there are no ingredients injurious to 
health. Made from pure grape cream of tartar; 
makes sweet, clean, wholesome food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


McCALL EXCREMENT INCINERATOR 


As in Use at the Camp Capt. John Smith, Jamestown Exposition 


@_ Absolutely fly-proof—no 
danger of infection of water 
supply, thus protecting 
against such diseases as 
typhoid fever, dysentery, 
cholera, etc. Officially 
adopted by the United States 
Army for the use of troops 
in camp, at target ranges or 
at posts without a satisfac- 
tory sewer system. 


JAMES H. McCALL, Sole Manufacturer, Huntingdon, Tennessee 
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Quite a number of delightful visitors have 
added to the enjoyment of the social life of the 
Post during the last month. Major and Mrs. 
Frank Andrews entertained Major-General F. 
D. Grant and party, at the Castle, with a 
handsomely appointed breakfast. 

Captain and Mrs. Louis Hess have given a 
number of pleasant bridge and dinner parties 
for their visitors, Mr. and Mrs. Sloane of New 
York and Miss Webb, of Skaneateles. who 
brought to friends here welcome tidings of 
General and Mrs. Marshall Ludington who 
reside there. 

Mrs. W. C. P. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, 
is spending the summer with her sister, Mrs. 
David D. Mitchell. 

Mrs. Ursa Diller invited Mrs. John Lefevre, 
of Delaware, for the month of August, and 
gave a number of theatre parties for her 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Wallace McNamara had as her guest, 
while Lieut. McNamara was off on detached 
service, Mrs. John Cory, of Old Point. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Andrew Wright gave a very 
handsome dinner for General and Mrs. Palmer 
G. Wood and Mrs. Robert D. Carter of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Smathers and. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradfield of New York were the guests 
of Captain and Mrs. Charles Humphrey last 
week for a beautiful dinner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Lackman, of Cincin- 
mati, were here a few days ago to visit Miss 
Mitchell. Mrs. Lackman is a daughter of the 
late Captain Rockwell, and also a sister of 
Lieut. Lewis Rockwell, Third Infantry. 

Mrs. Faler, wife of Lieut. Henry Faler, en- 
tertained the ladies of the garrison very pleasantly 
ai bridge whist Fridav afternoon, September 6th. 

The excitement of “Old Home Week” in 
Buffalo extended to Fort Porter. The officers 
and the ladies of the Post were invited to 
atterid the magnificent reception given at the 
Niagara Hotel in honor of Mrs. Donald Mc- 
€lean and Governor Hughes of New York. 
Major Andrus, by request, sent a guard of 
soldiers in full dress, which was _ stationed 
at the entrance of the hotel. Our Battalion, 
in company with the Niagara Battalion, the 
Band of the 65th and the two Canadian Regi- 
ments, formed one of the most imposing 
parades of “Old Home Week.” Unfortunately, 
the afternoon of the unveiling of the McKin- 
ley Monument the rain came down in torrents 
for a short time and the troops were drenched. 
The officers were the guests of the Saturn Club 
Wednesday evening of “Old Home Week.” 
Governor Hughes and staff were present, and 
all the shining lights of Buffalo attended the 
banquet. 

Major and Mrs. Frank Andrus gave a most 
enjoyable dance at the Castle, on the evening 
ef the third of September, in honor of their 
guests. Miss Flagler of Cincinnati and Miss 
Osborne of Albany. : 

Mrs. Truitt, wife of Major Charles Truitt, 
came to Buffalo for “Old Home Week.” She 
is staying with her aunt, Mrs. Walter Carey, 
and having a royal good time in the home of 
her girlhood. 
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General and Mrs. William Auman are in the 
city and will remain during the winter, to the 
delight of their many friends here. 

Mrs. Carden, wife of Captain Godfrey Ly- 
nette Carden of the Revenue service, has taken 
a cottage across from the Post and will be 
there until her husband returns from Europe. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Richmond Smith are back at 
Fort Porter, after a pleasant automobile trip of 
several weeks. 

Mrs. David D. Mitchell and Miss Mitchell 
were among the ladies who received at the 
handsome reception recently given by the 
Hon. Peter Porter and Mrs. Porter, of Buffalo. 
Miss Mitchell will be bridesmaid for Miss 
Esser, of Mauch Chunk, Pa., on the 17th of 
September. 


Fort Niagara, N. Y. 


The familiar old rhyme of Mother Goose, 
“When I was a bachelor I lived by myself,” 
can well be applied to more than one officer 
at Fort Niagara. There is sadly lacking here 
“The light that lies in woman’s eyes.” Mrs. 
Barth and Mrs. White are charming women, 
but a few young ladies are needed for the 
home entertainment of the many bachelor 
officers. The Queen’s Hotel, at “Niagara on 
the Lake,” has been a pleasant resort for those 
stationed at Fort Niagara, but the hotel will 
soon close for this season. 

Miss Jennie Jewett Howard, of Buffalo, who 
has been spending the summer in their cottage 
near the post, is a great favorite in the garri- 
son and will be much regretted when she re- 
turns to the city. 

Mrs. Barth paid a short visit to her husband, 
Major Charles Barth, while he was in camp at 
Farnham. 

Since the return of the battalion from Buf- 
falo, where they stopped en route from Camp 
Hughes for the unveiling of the McKinley 
Monument, the post seems more alive. While 
in Buffalo, the Battalion had two parades. The 
one on the afternoon of September 4th, march- 
ing with the Fort Porter Battalion and the 
Canadian troops, and the massing of the colors 
and the park front near Fort Porter was pro- 
nounced one of the most imposing spectacles 
during the “Old Home Week.” Major Barth 
and his officers highly appreciated the courtesy 
shown them bv the members of the Saturn 
Club, the officers enjoying the hospitality of 
the club for two evenings, where there was a 
“Feast of reason, and a flow of soul,” good 
music, speeches and the presence of Governor 
Hughes. They were also invited by Mrs. 
Esther C. Davenport, chairman of the woman’s 
auxiliary, to be present at the beautiful recep- 
tion given at the Niagara Hotel, the evening 
of September 5th, in honor of Mrs. Donald 
McLean, President General, National Society 
Daughters of the Revolution, who was assisted 
in receiving by Governor Hughes and staff. 

While at Fort Porter, Major Barth was the 
guest of Major Andrus. His adjutant, Lieuten- 
ant Sherman A White, stayed at Mrs. Mitch- 
ell’s quarters. 
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Governor’s Island, N. Y. 


Many of the houses have been vacant during 
the summer months, and the quartermaster has 
had his men busy putting them in good repair. 
The General’s house, which stands at the head of 
“General’s Row,” is being placed in good condi- 
tion for General Wood, who is expected here in 
the fall. 

Col. and Mrs. Scriven, with their daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Scriven, sail for Holland about Sept. 
11th. After an extended trip through Europe, 
Col. and Mrs. Scriven will return to Governor's 
Island, leaving their daughter to attend school in 
Switzerland. 

Many of the ladies of Governor’s Island have 
become ardent admirers of baseball, and have 
been delighted to witness several good games 
this month, a number of which proved to be vic- 
tories for the Governor’s Island team. 

Mrs. Scriven entertained a few friends at 
bridge, Wednesday, September 4th. A very en- 
joyable afternoon was spent by those present. 

Major and Mrs. Mallory and family have re- 
turned to Governor’s Island after several months 
spent at the Jamestown Exposition. 

Miss Harbeson. who is visiting her brother, 
Captain Harbeson, will remain during the win- 
ter for the purpose of studying music in New 
York. 

Miss Bell, of California, is visiting her sister, 
Mrs. Jordan. 

Col. Allen, Capt. Davis, Capt. Jordan, Lieut. 
Foreman and Lieut. Janney were entertained at 
the Officers’ Club, Sea Girt, N. J., by Mr. H. 
Traver, of the New Jersey State Rifle Associa- 
tion, on Monday, September 2d. 

Capt. and Mrs. Glasgow and family have left 
Governor’s Island for their new station, Fort 
Sheridan, III. 

The guests of Col. Carbaugh at the Officers’ 
Club, Tuesday, September 3d, enjoyed some most 
charming music. Mrs. Adams and Miss Harbe- 
son sang together. with some New York talent. 

Miss Greer has returned home after two weeks 
spent at Lake Placid. 

Mrs. Colby, of Washington, D. C., with her 
son and daughter, have been visiting Col. and 
Mrs. Heistand. 

Capt. Pardee, having obtained a leave, he and 
Mrs. Pardee are spending several weeks in 
Canada. 

Lieut.-Col. Harry C. Carbaugh, Judge-Advo- 
cate, has been relieved from duty at Headquar- 
ters’ Department of the East and will proceed 
to Chicago, Ill. The congenial colonel’s many 
friends regret to see him go, and he will be 
especially missed on the “Golf Links.” 

Lieut.-Col. W. B. Davis, Deputy Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, will leave for Omaha, Neb., about Octo- 
ber roth, 1907. 

Col. Charles B. Byrne, Assistant Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, has been announced as chief surgeon, De- 
partment of the East. 


Washington and Fort Myer 


Recently a;detachment of. cadets from the Cul- 
ver Military Academy, of Culver, Indiana, who 
were all in town on a visit, this particular de- 
tachment being known as the Black Horse Troop, 
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went to Fort Myer to witness the Regulars go 
through their cavalry drills. 

Commander Winterhalter, recently relieved of 
the command of the Paducah, which has been 
patrolling Central American north coast wa- 
ters for several months, has been assigned to 
duty at the United States Naval Observatory at 
Georgetown which, although part of Washing- 
ton, will ever go by its original name. It is 
asserted that the commander will give the planet 
Mars some special attention. Among many 
practical achievements to the commander’s credit 
it may be remembered that one was the present 
system of classification and regulation of ships’ 
libraries. 

The engagement has been an:iounced of Miss 
Daisy Colton to Lieutenant-Commander Archi- 
bald H. Davis, U.S. N. The prospective groom 
is stationed at Philadelphia, where he is a mem- 
ber of various fashionable clubs, and popular in 
the navy set. 

Miss Colton and her father have just gone to 
Atlantic City from their cottage at Deer Park, 
Md., where they spent the summer. They will 
return to the city early in October. 

It is planned that Miss Colton’s wedding shall 
not take place till the return of Miss Margery 
Colton from the Philippines, who recently sailed 
with her brother and the Taft party for Manila, 
and is returning late in the winter. 

Lieutenant-General and Mrs. Corbin are at 
their place in Kennebunkport, Me. 

Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson, represen- 
tative from the Sixth Alabama District, has ar- 
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rived in Washington to get fully settlc1 at his 
leisure before the opening of Congress. He is 
strenuously advocating that the old and famous 
flagship Constitution be brought here. 

Rear-Admiral Cowles, chief of the Equipment 
Bureau of the navy department, and Rear-Ad- 
miral Capps, chief constructor of the navy, have 
returned from a tour of the Pacific seaboard. 

Brigadier-General Henry G. Sharpe, U. S. A., 
and Mrs. Sharpe, who have spent the summer 
abroad, returned to Washington, September 20. 

Rear-Admiral Brownson left Washington re- 
cently for a vacation of several weeks’ duration. 
Among other things was included a visit to the 
President at Oyster Bay. 

Mr. Kermit Roosevelt left the first squadron 
of the Thirteenth United States Cavalry as origi- 
nally planned, at Joselyn, Ill. This was on the 
“long hike” from Fort Leavenworth to Fort 
Sheridan. With the squadron was Lieutenant 
Philip Sheridan, Jr.. who is reckoned as the 
unsuccessful suitor for the hand of Miss Edith 
Root, daughter of: the Secretary of State whom 
Lieutenant Grant is to wed; and young Captain 
Fitzhugh Lee. 

Henry Stenffsteben, a foreign submarine mine 
expert, was recent]v in Washington, at the invi- 
tation of the Navy Department. He has invented 
an improved mine which he desires to sell. Ex- 
periments will probably be made off Newport. 

Acting Secretary of the Navy Newberry. has 
returned to Washington. 

Miss Deborah Halsey, daughter of Captain W. 
F. Halsey, U. S. N., and Mrs. Halsey, all of 
whom returned to Washington after spending 
tle summer at Chelsea, will be married this 
month to Midshipman Archie Turnbull, U. S. N. 

Captain Richardson Glover, U. S. N., is in 
Europe with Mrs. Glover and their daughters. 
He joined them in September. 

Major and Mrs. Dapray are visiting friends 
in Washington. 

Lieutenant-Commander and Mrs. Albert L. 
Norton, U. S. N., at the Washington Navy Yard, 
are still receiving congratulations on the birth 
of a son, August 31. He has been named Le- 
land Dean Norton. 

The admiral of the navy, George Dewey, has 
leased his famous gift house at 1747 Rhode 
Island Avenue to Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Mit- 
chell; Mr. Mitchell is a millionaire clubman. 

Mrs. John A. Logan has leased an apartment 
at Stonleigh Court for the winter, the handsome 
apartment house erected by the late John Hay. 
She -will have as her guest for the season her 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Logan Tucker. 

Major Henry Romeyn, U. S. A., retired, was 
recently laid up in the Army hospital. He un- 
consciously occasioned considerable amusement 
to his family and their intimate friends, by send- 
ing up home for a Bible, a deck of cards, and a 
fan. 

After an extremely quiet summer, Fort Myer 
is beginning to show more life, now that the of- 
ficers are returning from their various details. 

Major Winter, who is now surgeon in Major 
Glennan’s place, has assumed his new duties 
here. wE2 

Lieutenant L. L. Deitrick, recently quarter- 
master of the National Match at Camp Perry, 
Qhio, has gone to Sea Girt, New Tersey, on the 
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same duty with the United States troops at the 
competition for the Dryden Trophy. 

Colonel and Mrs. Hatfield and Miss Hatfield, 
who spent a most delightful month at Capon 
Springs, West Virginia, have returned to the 
post. Lieutenant A. B. Hatfield, Eighteenth 
Infantry, is expected to come from Fort Leaven- 
worth to visit his parents during September. 

Paymaster James A. Bull, U. S. N., was the 
guest of his brother, Lieutenant H. T. Bull and 
Mrs. Bull over Labor day. 

Chaplain and Mrs. Brown and their family, 
after spending a most agreeable summer at West 
Point, have opened their house here again. Mrs. 
Rohrabacher, the chaplain’s niece. who was with 
them last winter, has gone to her home in Wash- 
ington state. 

Three troops of the Thirteenth Cavalry and 
Battery E of the Third Field Artillery, will go to 
Gettysburg the last of the month to assist at 
the unveiling of a statue. 

A bridge club has been organized to meet once 
a week at night, and is composed of the following 
members: Colonel and Mrs. Hatfield, Major and 
Mrs. Dickman and Mrs. Thibaut, Captain and 
Mrs. Cassels, Captain and Mrs. Hyer, Captain 
and Mrs. Corcoran, Lieutenant and Mrs. Bull, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Fraser. 

Much regret is felt at the departure of Dr. 
Billingslea for the Philippines. The doctor has 
been granted a month’s leave at the expiration 
of which he will sail from San Francisco via. 
the October 5th transport, accompanied by Mrs. 
Billingslea and the two children. 

Lieutenant A. H. Davidson, who won the 
rapid fire gold medal and prize at the National 
Individual Match at Camp Perry, Ohio, has gone 
with the Cavalry rifle team to compete for the 
Dryden Trophy at Sea Girt, New Jersey. 


“Last Days at Camp Michie" 
“September at West Point” 


The members of the First class, under Captain 
Summerall, sailed for Fisher’s Island by the 
Transport Sumner early on Sunday morning, 
August 10. While their time was divided be- 
tween the study of coast artillery tactics and the 
enjoyment of social pleasures, time did not hang 
heavy on the hands of the Third class in camp 
at West Point. It was a Third class week. 
There were Third class dress parades and Third 
class_ hops. The accompanying photograph 
shows the Third class cadet officers in the p9s1- 
tions of the upper classmen at dress parade. The 
tri-weekly hops were strictly Third class affairs, 
and on Friday evening permission was obtained 
for an extension and supper was a feature of the 
dance. 

3ut as drills were also strictly under the di- 
rection of third-class officers the return cf the 
First class on Saturday evening was heralded 
with genuine cheers cf welcome. 

Chaplain Brown conducted the services on Sun- 
day mornings during July and August with the 
exception of Sunday, August 11, on which date 
the morning service at the cadet chapel were 
conducted by Chaplain Smith of Governor’s Is- 
land. ' 
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The eve of the departure of the corps on prac- 
tice march was marked by a celebration in camp. 
1908, 1910, I91I were cheered and the name of 
the encampment, “Camp Michie” was formed on 
the grass plain in illuminated letters. 

At 8 a. m. on August 19, the battalion of 
cadets started on the march, accompanied by two 
companies of the Eighth Massachusetts Militia, 
consisting of thirty officers and one hundred and 
thirty men. A series of sham battles marked 
their course northward, and occasionally the 
sound of distant firing broke the stillness of the 
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post, at which the only martial sounds were the 
firing of the gun at reveille and retreat. 

The return of the corps on Saturday, August 
24, was very welcome, and the band concert in 
camp on that evening was well attended. 

Chaplain Brown preached his farewell sermon 
to the corps on the following morning, Sunday, 
August 25, which was also the last summer ser- 
vice held at the Cadet Chapel. The address 
consisted of excellent advice to the members of 
the Fourth class, and was the last of a series of 
earnest talks to the corps on the part of the 
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chaplain. The next week was a brilliant con- 
trast to that preceding. Beginning with the 
usual hop on Monday evening there was a suc- 
cession of interesting events. The last concert 
in camp occurred on Tuesday evening, as at 9:30 
on Wednesday morning, August 28, Camp Mi- 
chie was broken. At noon the furlough class 
began to arrive and after Miss Hall’s dinner, Mr. 
McManus secured a group photograph from the 
time-honored location, the Chapel steps. Every 
variety of fatigue civilian costume was repre- 
sented in the group. 

Dress parade was held at 5 o’clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon, August 28, instead of 5:30, and 
the former is now the hour of the formation ex- 
cept on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 

Since the mounting of the saluting gun 
on a tripod, it is stationary, not being moved to 
camp as formerly, when it rested on a gun car- 
riage. The gun is fired from the old location, 
above Execution Hollow, throughout the year. 
The firing squad consists of cadets in summer 
camp, and enlisted men at other times. 

The usual number of cadet officers were “made” 
and “broken” on the return of the furlough class. 
The present list will appear later. 

Mrs. Kent, with Cadet Captain Cutret, re- 
ceived the guests at the Twenty-eighth hop. 
Among the number were the following: General 
and Mrs. Aleshire, Miss Aleshire, Mrs. Garling- 
ton, Miss Garlington, Mrs. B. W. Dunn, Miss- 
es Dunn, Colonel and Mrs. S. L. Allen, Miss 
Allen, Miss Manning and the Misses Williams, 
daughters of Colonel John Williams; General and 
Mrs. Farlee Mrs. George W. Goethals, Colonel 
and Mrs. Fred Strong, Miss Waterman, Colonel 
Alexander S. Bacon, General and Mrs. Price, 
General and Mrs. Page, Miss Page, Miss Da- 
meron, Miss Bacon, Miss Clark, Miss Jones, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. E. Jones, Major and Mrs. Webster 
Miss Webster, Mrs. Crane, the Misses Crane, 
Miss Marguerite Clark, the Misses Schafer, Miss 
Stockton, Miss Blodgett, the Misses Garey, sis- 
ters of Cadet Garey, First class; Miss Curry, sis- 
ter of Cadet Currv, First class; Miss Curtis, 
daughter of General Curtis, sister of Cadet Curtis, 
Third class; Miss Harriet Hawkins. daughter of 
General H. S. Hawkins, the Misses Scott, Gaudy, 
Mitchell, Braden, of the Post and vicinity, a full 
representation of the officers and ladies of the 
Post, including the members of the new detail, 
who usually make their social debut at West 
Point, at the Twenty-eight hop. The hop card 
was in the form of an open Japanese fan hand- 
painted, thus combining the three-fold advant- 
ages of utility, beauty and souvenir value. 

A supper was served during the “supper 
dances.” 

Holiday privileges were enjoyed throughout the 
week. There was a band concert on the plain 
on Thursday evening, and cadet hops in Cullum 
on Friday and Saturdav evenings. 

General Bell was a guest at the Friday even- 
ing hop. 

Mrs. Fibeger was hostess at the hop on Sat- 
urday evening. Colonel Fiebeger, who made a 


visit to Panama in July returned well pleased 
with his choice of a summer trip. 

The officers and their families generally re- 
turned in time for the Twenty-eighth and the ser- 
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vices on Sunday morning im Cullum’s Hall were 
well attended. The services were conducted by 
Chaplain Travers, and an address was made by 
Mr. Pierce, secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Missions. 

The anticipated visit of Prince Wilhelm of 
Sweden to West Point on Labor Day did not 
take place. The reason was not given, but the 
weather on that dav was suthcient cause for 
change of plan, recalling the day of the visit of 
the Japanese genera!, Kuroki, last spring. 

With September, cavalry drills have been re- 
sumed. The detachment of cavalry rides in the 
early morning followed by the Cadet Squadron 
at II a. m. In the afternoon artillery and in- 
fantry drills precede dress parade at 5 p.m. Guard 
mounting follows. On Saturday there is inspec- 
tion at 1:30 followed by guard mounting and 
the dress parade. 

Captain Henry C. Smither, Fifteenth Cavalry, 
head coach of the football team, has arrived at 
the post with his family. He will be assisted 
by Robert W. Forbes of Yale. The football 
schedule for 1907 is as follows: 

October 5: Franklin-Marshall. 

October 12: Trinity. 

October 19: Yale. 

October 26: University 

November 2: Colgate. 

November 9: Cornell. 

November 16: Tuits. 

November 23: Syracuse. 

November 30: Navy (at Franklin Field). 


of Rochester. 


Edmund Koehler Daley, son of Lieut. and 
Mrs. Edmund Lee Daley, and_ grandson 
of Capt. Herman J. Koehler, instructor of 


military gymnastics and physical culture at the 
Military Academy, is the proud possessor of the 
class cup of 1906, having been the first son born 
to a member of that class. The cup is in the 
form of a massive silver loving cup resting on 
a pedestal of ebony. It bears the names of the 
members of the class (who contributed their 
napkin rings for the purpose in compliance with 
long established custom). An appropriate in- 
scription gives the name and date of the birth 
of the baby, (July 28, 1907), with the statement 
that the gift is presented to “Our Godson,” who 
is thus destined for the Army from his birth ac- 
cording to the verse of the song: 


“And here’s to the man who wins the cup, 
May he be kind and true, 

And may he bring our godson un 
To don the Army blue.” 


Lieut. Daley received cable intelligence of his 
good fortune at his station in the Philippines. 

In the long list of guests at the post during 
the month have been the following: Lieut. A. v. 
Speiss of Hungary, Mrs. W. Tod Helmuth, Mrs. 
Wright, P. Edgerton and Miss Merrall of New 
York; Mrs. J. Y. Mason Blunt whose son is a 
member of the Fourth class; Midshipman Her- 
bert Hein, son of Col. Otto L. Hein. U. S. A,, 
retired; Col. and Mrs. S. E. Allen, Miss Allen, 
Col. and Mrs. Fred. S. Strong, Major E. K. 
Webster, Mrs. and Miss Webster, Mrs. Fletcher 
Knight, the Misses Knight, Miss Mary Bone- 
steel, Mrs. George W. Goethals, General and 
Mrs. Aleshire and family; Mrs. Garlington and 
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family; Mrs. B. H. Dunn and family; General 


and Mrs. John W. Clous; General, Mrs. and 
Miss Hawkins; Miss Merrill, sister of Mrs. 
Scott. 

The remains of Mrs. Clark, wife of (pl. 


Charles Clark, Ordnance Department, were re- 
interred at the post cemetery. 

The following copy of the latest published 
West Point directory is of interest as showing 
‘he’ names and locations of the officers of the 
new detail: 


OrFicers’ Line, NorTH OF CADET BARRACKS. 

5, Captain Herron (Post Adjutant); 19, Dr. 
Gaudy (new barracks occupying intervening 
space); 21, Col. Larned; 23, Col. Scott; 25, 
Lt. Col. Howze; 27, Lt. Col. Echols; 29, Lt. Hon- 
eycutt; 31, Col. Tillman; 33, Lt. Col. Gordon; 
35, Col. Wood; 37, Col. Dudley; 39, Lt. Col. 
Fiebeger; 41, Major Carson (Post Quartermas- 
ter) ;43, Capt. Kutz; 45, Capt. Johnson; 47, Capt. 
Ansell; 49, Lt. Brooks; 51, Dr. Chambers (Asst. 
Dental Surgeon); 53, Dr. Loving; 55, Lieut. 
Rehkopf; 57, Mr. Asensio; 61, Lt. Lynch; 63, 
Lt. Farnum; 65, Miss Newlands (post office). 


SoutH oF CaAbET BARRACKS. 

A, Lt. Kent; B, Lt. Moran; C, Capt. Simonds; 
D, 1, Capt. Oliver, 2, Capt. Foy, 3, Capt. Blake- 
ly, 4, Capt. Charles; E, 5, Capt. Pape, 6, Capt. 
Hagadorn, 7, Capt. McGraw, 8, Capt. Smith, M. 
F. (D. L. Bachelor Quarters); F, Mr. Ward; G, 
Ist floor, Mr. Vauthier, 2nd floor, north side, 
Capt. Lawson, south side, Lt. Grey: H, Ist floor, 
north side, Lt. Richardson; south side, Lt. 
Frankenberger, 2nd floor, north side, Capt. Sun- 
derland, south side, Lt. Carpenter, 3rd floor, Lt. 
Mitchell, H. E. (F. G. and H., Old Hospital). 


1, Lt. Nelly; 2, Lt. Col. Lissak; 4, Ist floor, 
Lt. Thomas, 2nd floor, Lt. Barnes; 6, Ist floor, 
Mr. La Meslee, 2nd floor, Lt. Herman and Lt. 


Wise; 8, Chaplain Travers; 14, Lt. Collins; 16, 
Dr. Oliver (Dental Surgeon); 18, 1st floor, Lt. 
Murphy, 2nd floor, Lt. Alley; 22, Capt. Darrah; 
24, Lt. Abbot; 26, Capt. Stickle; 28, Lieut. Jew- 
ett; 30, Capt. Rand; 32, Lieut. Frazier; 34, Capt. 
O’Hern; 36, Lt. Morrison; 28, Capt. Clark, C. B.; 
40, Lt. Casad; 42, Mr. Quevedt; 44, Lt. Grier; 46, 
Mr. Dolis; 48, Capt. Heidt; 50, Capt. Christian; 
52, Capt. Berry; 54, Lt. Browning; 56, Lt. Ennis; 
58. Lt. Whitlock; 60, Lieut. Morris; 62, Capt. 
Summerall; 64, Lt. Johnson; 66, Capt. Stewart; 
68. Capt. Trott; 70, Capt. Lewis; 72, Capt. Nes- 
bitt; 74, Capt. Koehler; 76, Capt. Paine; 78, 
Capt. Franklin; 80, Capt. Marshall; 82, Major 
Robinson; 84, Lt. Smith, W. D.; 86, Capt. Traub. 


MemoriAL_ HALL. 

B, 5-6, Lt. Mitchell, W. A.; B, 7-8. Lt. Shny- 
der; B, 9-10, Lt. Cooper; B, 12-13, Lt. Bell; B, 
14-15, Lt. Russell; B, 16-17, Lt. Maybach; B, 
18, Lt. Howze; S. B, 1, Dr. Hanner; S. B, 2, 
Dr. Smith; S. B, 3-4, Lt. Telford; S. B, 9-10, 
Lt. Fenton; S. B, 11-12, Lt. Stilwell; S. B, 13-14, 
Lt. Glassford; S. B, 15-16-17, Dr. Holden; off- 
cers’ mess, Lt. Benjamin. 

Mrs. John T. Honeycutt is a 
at quarters No. 29. 

Mrs. Farnum is visiting her son, Lieut. Farnum 
at quarters No. 63. 


guest of her son 
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Fort Howard, Md. 


Guy Hollyday, who is spending the summer 
with his sister, Mrs. Cardwell, wife of Lieut. 
S. Creed Cardwell, has returned from a de- 
lightful visit to the Jamestown exposition. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Hugh Screven Brown en- 
tertained at dinner, last Friday evening, Capt. 
and Mrs. William H. Raymond. 

Capt. W. H. Whitney and his sister, Miss 
Bertha Whitney, were the guests of Captain 
and Mrs. Godwin Ordway, at dinner last 
week. 

Capt. C. F. Morse, Assistant Surgeon, is en- 
joying a much earned leave. He is recuperat- 
ing in the mountains of Vermont. 

Mrs. S. Creed Cardwell and sister, Miss 
Hollyday, attended a luncheon given in their 
honor by Mrs. William Gatchell of North 
Calvert street, Baltimore. 

The 1st Company of Coast Artillery, Mary- 
land National Guard, of Baltimore, attend 
night drill at the post each second and fourth 
Mondays of each month. 

Colonel Deems and his daughter, Mrs. Han- 
son Black, wife of Captain Black, entertained 
at luncheon Mrs. Mudge of Pikesville, who is 
the daughter of the late Major Wilson. 

Mr. H. Rowland Clapp of Baltimore and 
Captain Pope of the 4th Infantry, Maryland 
National Guard, were delightfully entertained 
at dinner by Lieutenant and Mrs. Hugh Screv- 
en Brown. 

Colonel Anderson, U. S. A., retired and 
daughters, Miss Meta and Ruth, who have 
been camping up in Maine during the summer, 
have taken apartments at the Albion for Sep- 
tember. 

Post Quartermaster Sergeant Carter is the 
proud father of a little son, Edwin Morse Car- 
ter, who arrived in August in time for muster. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Hugh S. Brown were the 
guests of Capt. and Mrs. S. B. Austin, of 
Pikesville, Md., Labor Day. 

Mrs. Hanson B, Black, wife of Captain 
Black and little daughter, Miss Harriet, leave 
Seattle, October rst for Alaska where they will 


be stationed for the next two years. Mrs. 
Black has been snending the summer with 
her father, Lieut. Col. Deems, District-Com- 
mander. 


The 119th Company, C. A. C., Captain C. E. 
N. Howard commanding, and Major Charles 
A Bennett, district-commander of the Dela- 
ware, accompanied the troops, which were or- 
dered here for their annual practice with the 
12-inch rifles, established a very high record 
for fire command practice, making 45 per cent. 
or sixty-eight hits out of 150 shots. 

Quite an enjoyable birthday party was giv- 
en by little Miss Harriet Deems Black, the 
bright little daughter of Captain and Mrs. 
Hanson B. Black and granddaughter of Lieut. 
Col. Clarence Deems, District Commander, at 
her grandpa’s home on August 5th, to cele- 
brate her first anniversary. Miss Harriet’s lit- 


tle guests and admirers, accompanied by their 
mothers, arrived about 4, when the festivities 
began and continued till 6. 


Each little guest 
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received an appropriate gift from their busy 
little hostess. 

Miss Ida Louise Raymond, five months, 
baby in bath tub; William Rvbertson Brown, 
better known as “Billy,” one year, a horse; 
Albert Johnson Ordway, fifteen months, box 
of blocks; Godwin E. Ordway, five years, 
mouth organ. Refreshments were served at 
which the little tots longingly gazed upon and 
wished they were served in the shape of a 
bottle. The older guests were Mrs. Hanson 
B. Black, Lieut. Col. Deems, Mrs. Godwin 
Ordway, Miss Bertha Whitney, Mrs. Hugh S. 
Brown, Mrs. William H. Raymond, Mrs. A. 
Creed Cardwell and Miss Hollyday, of Balti- 
more. 

Captains Whitney and Raymond, accom- 
panied by their families, have arrived at the 
post. 

Miss Ruth Anderson, daughter of Colonel 
H. R. Anderson, U. S. A., retired, was the 
guest of Miss Whitney, for a few days. 

Captain and Mrs. Francis H. Lincoln have 
returned from a fifteen days’ leave, spent in 
Delaware City, Delaware. 


Fort Apache, Ariz. 


The work of photographing the troops by 
flashlight was accomplished successfully in 
the post hospital and the result is satisfac- 
tory. 

Lieut. Parker, having received his appoint- 
ment in the Artillery Corps, was relieved from 
duty as 2nd lieutenant of G troop, 5th Cav- 
alry, and left the post for his new station at 
Fort Riley, Kansas. 

Miss Marion Bishop has returned to her 
school life at the “Convent of the Sacred 
Heart,” in St. Louis, Missouri, after a two 
months’ stay in the garrison with her parents. 

Lieut. Dorsey Rodney has returned from 
Leon Springs, Texas, where he was detailed 
as «ange officer. 

Mrs. Beyser has returned to the garrison 
after a visit of several months with her par- 
ents in Escondido, Cal. 

Second Lieut. Carroll Christy, a graduate of 
the last class of West Point, has joined G 
troop, 5th Cavalry, in this garrison, having 
come from Phoenix, Arizona, where he spent 
his leave with relatives. 

Troop G, 5th Cavalry, commanded by Ist 
Lieut. Selwyn D. Smith, have returned from 
a month’s practice march. While in camp at 
Phoenix, Arizona, although the thermometer 
pointed to 115° in the shade, an exhibition 
drill was given on the afternoon of the 31st 
which brought hearty praise from the citizens 
of Phoenix. The most exciting event was the 
rescue race, won by Sergeant Burgen and Cor- 
poral Murphy. It was the unanimous opinion 
in Phoenix that no better behaved men or bet- 
ter drilled soldiers have ever visited the town. 

Corporal McLain has re-enlisted in G 
troop. 

The pay escorts going to Holbrook in Aug- 
ust and September encountered very hot 
weather and winds which scattered the alkali 
dust until men and horses were invisible. 
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Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Absentees from the garrison number Lieut. 
William R. McCleary, who has gone to Fort 
Caswell, N. C.; Capt. Dade, who is visiting in 
Fort Sill, Okla.; Capt. W. H. Gordon, who is 
visiting friends in Louisiana; Lieut. W. N. 
Hughes, who has gone to Fort Riley; Lieut. 
Watts, who has gone to Texas for a few weeks’ 
stay; Lieut.-Col. Granger Adams, who was a 
Fort Riley visitor; Lieut. S. L. Pike, who is on 
a visit to New York; Capt. Peter Murray and 
family, who have left for Fort Slocum, N. Y.; 
Lieut. W. H. Smith, who has sailed for Cuba. 

Captain and Mrs. Percy Silver gave a num- 
ber of charming entertainments for their recent 
guests, the Misses Helen and Isabel Smith. 
Among them was a delightful Sunday dinner at 
which Capt. C. A. Martin and _ Lieutenants 
Lockett, Fitch and West were guests. 

One of the annual events of the school year, 
the reception given by the officers of the Fort 
Leavenworth Club to the officers and ladies of 
the Service Schools, proved even a more de- 
lightful affair than ever before. Good music and 
delicious refreshments added to the enjoyment of 
the evening. 

A picnic at Association Park was enjoyed by 
a number of the young people of the garrison re- 
cently, chaperoned by Lieut. and Mrs. Sterrett. 
About a dozen guests were present. 

Among recent arrivals and visitors in the 
Post have been noted Major and Mrs. Kennedy, 
the guests of Capt. and Mrs. Peter Murray; Ma- 
jor and Mrs. Perkins, who spent a few days here 
recently; Capt. John McClintock, Thirteenth 
Cavalry, a visitor here lately; Capt. W. T. Merry, 
a visitor from Fort Sam Houston; Miss Marie 
Dodsworth, who has returned from a prolonged 
visit to Fort Lincoln, N. D.; Lieut. Nicholson of 
Fort Riley, who was a garrison visitor; Mrs. A. 
L. Singleton, who has joined her husband here, 
Lieut. Singleton; Capt. William Oury, who was 
a week-end visitor in the Post; Capt. Reynolds 
Burt, Ninth Infantry, recently arrived from 
Manila; Lieut. Le Roy Collins, Fifth Artillery, 
who has joined his company here, and Capt. Bar- 
low, who is the guest of Major and Mrs. W. B. 
Leach. 

A dinner party with Captain Thomas Cruik- 
shank, Fifth Artillery, as guest of honor was 
given by Colonel and Mrs. George Young. Cov- 
ers were laid for eight. 

Colonel Adams has for guest, his daughter, 
Mrs. Beverly Brown of Fort Riley. 

Miss Polly Young gave a “heart” party to a 
few of her friends one evening recently. A dozen 
or more guests were most charmingly entertained. 

Captain R. R. Raymond, who is convalescent 
after a severe illness, has gone to the mountains 
in the hopes of entirely recovering his strength. 

Lieutenant Jorge Landa, of the Mexican Army, 
has for guests, Lieutenants Certucha and Casel- 
las, recent graduates of the Artillery School at 
Fort Riley. 

Mrs. A. R. Dillingham is home again after an 
outing in the mountains of Colorado. 

Mr. Blunt Ripley was host at an informal lawn 
féte given at his home for about forty guests. 
The evening was delightfully spent in music, 
games and dancing. 
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Fort Logan, Col. 


Charles 


General 


worth, Kan., was the guest of Col. and Mrs. 
C. A. Williams. 


B. Hall of Fort Leaven- 


Mrs. W. P. Kitts and daughter Julia have 
gone east, where they will remain until No- 
vember. 

Lieut. and Mrs. E. S. Sayer are at Washing- 
ton, D. C. They were accompanied by Miss 
Ruth Sayer. 

Lieut. Joseph F. Ware 
Monroe, Va., where he 
months’ leave of absence. 


Lieut. Chase Doster and Lieut. Homer Pres- 
ton returned from Leon Springs, Texas, and 
left immediately for Colorado Springs to join 
the First Battalion en route for Pueblo. 

Capt. Cromwell Stacey was a visitor at the 
post. Capt. Stacey is now stationed with the 
2nd Battalion, 21st Infantry, at Fort Doug- 
las, Utah. Gen. Kelly, Capt. Stacey and sev- 
eral members of the Colorado National Guard 
attended the national rifle competions at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 

Dr. Wardrobe and daughter, Miss 
of Waukesha, Wis., are the guests 
and Mrs. George Palmer. 

Capt. and Mrs. Lutz Wahl have as their 
guests Miss Anna B. Ellis and Miss Celine 
Chalaron of New Orleans, La. 

Capt. Celwyn E. Hampton has returned to 
the post from Leon Springs, Texas. 

Capt. Lutz Wahl, 21st Infantry, has been 
appointed regimental adjutant, vice Capt. Al- 
mon Lee Parmerter, whose tour of duty as 
such has expired by law. 

Capt. Parmerter has been assigned to the 
command of A company, 21st Infantry. Capt. 
Celwyn E. Hampton has been appointed regi- 
mental commissary, vice Capt. Lutz Wahl ap- 
pointed adjutant. 

Lieut. Thomas L. Brewer has gone to Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo., where he is on recruit- 
ing duty. 

Lieut. Ward Dabney, 21st Infantry, who is 
representing his regiment at the pistol com- 
petition at Fort Sheridan, IIl., is the winner 
of a gold medal. 

Maj. Henry C. Fisher, medical department 
U. S. Army, has been assigned to Fort Logan, 
Colo. Maj. Fisher has been granted a month’s 
leave of absence to bring his family to the 
post. 

Lieut. David P. Wood, 21st Infantry, has 
been granted two months’ leave of absence. 

Lieut. James B. Woolnough, now stationed 
at Fort Douglas, Utah, attended the rifle com- 
petition at Camp Perry. After the close of the 
competition Lieut. Woolnough returned to St. 
Paul, Minn., where he was married to Miss 
Elsie N. Kapper, on the afternoon of Sept. 
Toth. 

Capt. Celwyn E. Hampton, commissary 
21st Infantry, assumed duties of post treas- 
urer, post commissary and officer in charge 
of post garden, relieving Capt. Wahl, adju- 
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Fort Riley, Kan. 


Lieutenant J. V. Spring, Seventh Cavalry, is 
convalescent after an illness which kept him con- 
fined to his quarters some days. 

Lieutenant Gilbert C. Smith, Second Cavalry, 
and family, have left the garrison for their new 
station. 

Major D. B. Rumbough, Third Field Artillery 
and Major S. D. Sturges, General Staff, were gar- 
rison visitors recently in official capacity. 

Colonel E. D. Hoyle, Sixth Field Artillery, is 
greeting friends again after a prolonged illness 
which has confined him to his room for a num- 
ber of weeks. 

Captain Robert Powers, Seventh Cavatrv, is 
home again in the Post after a two years’ absence 
on recruiting duty. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Granger Adams, Fifth Ar- 
tillery, was the guest of his daughter, Mrs. Bever- 
ly Erowne, lately 

The officers of the Sixth Field Artillery ten- 
dered to the officers and ladies of the Seven-h 
Cavalry a most enjoyable hop and reception one 
Friday evening at the Post hall. 

Captain George Cameron, Fourth Cavalry, has 
returned from leave spent on Wisconsin lakes in 
a fishing trip. 

Lieutenants Fisher and Hennessy, Fourteenth 
Cavalry, were in the Post a few days from Fort 
Leavenworth, being examined for promotion. 
Captain Stephen Slocum First Cavalrv has, also, 
been here for examination for his majority. 

Lieutenant Booker, Third Field Artillery, has 
reported for duty here with the Sixth Field Ar- 
tillery. 

The Second Battalion, Sixth Artillery, com- 
manded by Major J. E. McMahon. has been par- 
ticipating in the Old Sailors’ and Soldiers’ re- 
union at Washington, Kansas, where its camp is 
the center of attraction. The trip to and fro 
was made by marching, rendered pleasant by de- 
lightful weather. 

A dinner partv given by Captain William Las- 
siter, Sixth Artillery, had covers laid for Captain 
and Mrs. Moore, Miss Hoyle and Lieutenants 
Parker and Pennell. 

Polo excites considerable attention in the gar- 
rison these days and a number of good local 
games have been played lately. 

Secretary of War Taft gave assurance of Fort 
Riley being made a brigade post, while making a 
short speech at Junction City on his way to the 
Philippines. 

Contract Surgeon Leon Garcia 
Leavenworth visitor very lately. 

Lieutenant Emil Engel, Ninth Cavalry, and 
Veterenarian Alexander Plummer, Fourth Cav- 
alry, have gone on a prescribed trip for the pur- 
chasing of horses for military use. 

Captain W. S. McNair, Sixth Artillery, has re- 
turned from a leave spent in Denver. 

A smoker at which Troops E and F, Seventh 
Cavalry. were hosts, and the men of Battery A, 
Sixth Field Artillery, were guests, was a very 
enjoyable affair of recent occurrence in the Post. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Banister has come 
back to duty here after his detail for duty in 
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Omaha, as acting chief surgeon of the depart- 
ment, had been relieved by Colonel Davis from HENRY CLEWS & CO. 
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cisco, Calif., has declared for the six 
months ending June 30th, 1907, a div- 
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many small tables, at which refreshments 
were served. The piazzas and reception rooms 
of the clubhouse were artistic with immense 
jars of hydrangias. The Eighth Massachusetts 
Infantry Band played gay selections. The of- 
ficers and ladies from Forts Bank, Strong, 
Warren, Revere, and Andrews attended, be- 
side naval officers and ladies from the Charles- 
town Navy Yard. Special cars were run for 
them from the North Station. 

The most beautiful and- delightful army 
dance ever given in Boston Harbor was that 
given by all the ladies and officers of the dis- 
trict, the evening of September 6th, in honor 
of Colonel and Mrs. Walker, who have just 
arrived at Fort Banks from Puget Sound. 
Colonel Walker is the new district commander. 
The splendid new gymnasium at Fort Andrews 
was chosen for the reception and dance. The 
hall was gay with flags; the Tenth Band from 
Fort Banks was stationed in the balcony. A 
large room off of the dance hall was very 
attractive, with easv chairs, rugs and palms. 
After twelve dances, the guests assembled in 
this room where a delicious supper was served. 
Among those in the receiving line were Col- 
onel and Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Henry Davis, Mrs. 
Stopford, Colonel Homer, Mrs. Townesley, 
and several others. 

Captain and Mrs. Bennett gave a delightful 
dinner party at Fort Banks, in honor of Col- 
onel and Mrs. Walker, immediately after their 
arrival. 

Major Townesley and Mrs. Townesley, of 
Fort Strong, and their family left there Sep- 
tember 7th. Their new post fs Fort Barrancas, 
Florida. Keen regret is expressed by all in 
the Harbor over their departure. 

Miss Skillings ran down from Portland 
again in August, spending two days with her 
father, Colonel Homer. 

First Lieutenant Allen Kimberley, whose 
home is at Fort Monroe, Virginia, is a new 
arrival at Fort Warren. He is at present in 
command of the 96th Company, as Captain 
Stopford leaves for Fort Riley, where he is 
to take a course in the cooking and baking 
school. Mrs. Stopford and the children go 
with him, though their stay at Fort Riley will 
be only three months. Captain Stopford has 
a four years’ detail in the Commissary Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. and Mrs. Turner, of Boston, have been 
guests at Captain and Mrs. Stopford’s; Mrs. 
Frank Hamilton, of Albany, at Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Hinkle’s, and Miss Aleen Shepherd, of 
Boston, at Captain and Mrs. Clark’s for a week 
during August. Mrs. Clark entertained for 
Miss Shepard, Miss Marie Long and Mr. 
Henry Davis of Fort Andrews, and Mrs. Shep 
herd and her son of Boston. 

Mrs. Francis M. Hinkle spent a week in 
Albany, N. Y., and a few days in Portland, 
Maine, during August. 

Mr. Thompson has been a guest at Dr. and 
Mrs. Enders of Fort Warren. Mrs. Park is 
visiting in Albany. 

Mrs. Frank Hood Shulty, of Washington 
sister of Captain Henry C. Merriam, is the 
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guest of Captain and Mrs. Merriam at Fort 
Revere. 

Captain Zollars has returned from a trip to 
Des Moines, Iowa. His father and mother re- 
turned with him and are now visiting Captain 
and Mrs. Zollars. 

Thursday, August 29th, Captain and Mrs. 
Merriam celebrated their seventh wedding 
anniversary. Tea and cake were served to the 
friends who called to wish them many happy 
returns. 

Captain and Mrs. Stopford entertained Col- 
onel Homer and Miss Skillings at lunch Thurs- 
day, August 20th. 

General Grant, accompanied by his aide, 
Captain Bowley, made an inspection of each 
fort in the Harbor August 25th. They were 
entertained at luncheon by Colonel Homer, 
at the Hotel Pemberton, Hull. 

Sunday, September 8th, Colonel Heistand, 
from Governor’s Island, New York, and Col- 
onel Walker of Fort Banks, made an inspec- 
tion at Fort Warren. 

Lieut. G. W. Morrow, of Fort Strong, has 
been transferred to Fort Banks, to act as Post 
and District Quartermaster; Lieut. Morgan 
Brett, of Fort Revere, has also been trans- 
ferred to Banks, as District Ordnance Officer. 


Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 


Mrs. Blatchford gave a pretty dinner to 
Captain and Mrs. Sawtell, and Miss Blackford, 
Mrs. Sawtelle’s sister. Mrs. Tanner gave an 
informal musical to Mrs. Kemper, and her 
guests, the Misses Mason, Fernandes and 
Richey, of New York City. 

The Misses Florence and Elsie Taylor gave 
a dance, and chafing dish party in honor of 
their sister, Miss Katherine, who has just re- 
turned from Fort Riley, Kansas, where she 
has been visiting Mrs. McNair. Among those 
present were Captain and Mrs. Tanner, the 
Misses Mason, Fernandes, Kemper, Hickey; 
Captains Jule, Butner, Griffin; Lieutenant 
Scott Baker, and Messrs. Cary and Schneider 
of Cheyenne. 

Mrs. Kempner gave a watermelon party to 
her guest, Miss Richey of New York City. 
After a merry dance in the hop room the 
guests repaired to Mrs. Kemper’s quarters 
which were beautifully decorated with Chinese 
lanterns and flags, for supper. 

Mrs. Sawtell and her sister, Miss Blackford, 
entertained with a chafing dish party in honor 
of the Misses Taylor. 

Mrs. Campbell, mother of Captain Tilman 
Campbell, 2nd Light Artillery, has arrived at 
the post. 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


The summer colonies of the east number some 
army people from here, Lieutenant Marlborough 
Churchill in Maine, and Captain O. W. Budd and 
Miss Budd in New York. 

Major Francis Ives was a garrison guest 
very recently, combining business and pleas- 
ure in his brief stay. 

Lieutenant C. Parker, Twenty-sixth Infantry, 
has returned from detached service and reported 
for duty at this station. 
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Major W. B. Kendall is here for duty, reliey- 
ing Major Snyder as post surgeon. 

Colonel Robertson has gone on leave of ab- 
sence, leaving Lieutenant-Colonel Lotus Niles in 
command. 

Lieutenant A. S. Perkins has gone to Fort 
Oglethorpe, Georgia, for station with the Twelfth 
Cavalry. 

Dr. Chase, contract 
after a brief illness. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. E. M. Offley, First Cav- 
alry, are rejoicing over the arrival of a baby 
girl this month, Judith Claybrook. 

Captain W. T. Merry has left for New York 
City. en route he visited in Fort Leavenworth a 
few days. 

Colonel Robertson’s family has joined him 
here, Mrs. Robertson, Mrs. Wheatley and Miss 
Robertson. 


surgeon, is convalescent 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


One Saturday evening Captain and Mrs. W. L. 
Pyles entertained at an informal dinner for a few 
guests. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. | 
tained Lieutenant and Mr. E 
Harper at an informal dinner. 

Captain and Mrs. J. C. Gregory had for guests 
Major and Mrs. Bradley and Lieutenant and Mrs 
William Powell, at a recent charming dinner. 

Mrs. Goodsneed, wife of Lieutenant Nelson 
A. Goodspeed, is home again in the garrison after 
a delightful summer spent in Vermont. 

Mrs. John Turner, at her summer home in Ar- 
cadia, entertained a number of guests from the 
Post at odd times. Among them were her son, 
Captain G. Soulard i1urner and Cantain J. T. 
Geary, Miss Dorothy Laubach and Mrs. Ola W. 
Bell. 

Lieutenant 


John P. Hasson enter- 


J. Ely and Mrs. 


Thomas 


3rewer, Twenty-first In- 
fantry, is here for duty in his recruiting detail. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. E. J. Ely have gone to 


Towa Citv. Ia., en route to Fort Apache, Ariz. 
They were accompanied by their young infant 
nephew and nurse. 


Fort Bliss, Tex. 


Mrs. Frederick Lawton and 
in the Post. 

Mrs. William Screws and Mrs. Jack Miller 
were hostesses at a bridge party to a few friends 
from the garrison and town. 

Captain A. S. Brooks, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
has arrived here and begun duty as constructing 
quartermaster. 

The Elks lodge of El Paso entertained the 
officers of the Nineteenth Infantry, at a very 
enjoyable “smoker” at their club rooms in the 
town. The regimental band furnished good 
music for the occasion. 

Captain E. S. Wright. First Cavalry, and his 
mother, have returned from New Mexico, after 
a visit there of some time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Howe of El Paso have 
returned from their trip east to visit their parents 
in the Artillery Service. 

Captain Samuel Burkhardt, Nineteenth In- 
fantry, is absent on a month’s leave of absence. 

Lieutenant W. H. Bell, First Cavalry, has gone 


son have arrived 
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to Fort Sam Houston to rejoin his regiment. He 
was relieved as constructing quartermatser by 
Captain A. S. Brooks. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. J. J. Miller, Nineteenth 
Infantry, have gone east on a three months’ 
leave of absence. 


Fort Worden, Wash. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Moore, and Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Ohnstad were delightfully entertained 
at dinner by Mr. and Mrs. Preston, recently. 

Major and Mrs. Chittenden were recently 
visitors at the post. 

Captain Seiver entertained a driving party at 
Fort Casev; those enjoying the drive were Mrs. 
Reder, Mrs. Cross, Mrs. Sturgis, Miss Phillips, 
Miss Abbott, Misses Sturgis, Miss Burt, Captain 
Abbott, Lieutenants Geere, Burt and O’Neil. 

Captain and Mrs. Masteller recently enter- 
tained at dinner, those present being Colonel 
Cummings, Mrs. Sturgis, Mrs. Cross, Captain 
Abbott and Lieutenant Prentice. 

Colonel Cummins has gone to spend a two- 
months’ leave with relatives and friends in the 
east. 

Captain and Mrs. Reeder were the hosts at a 
lovely dinner at which the guests were Mrs. Pot- 
ter, Miss Phillips, Captain and Mrs. Masteller 
and Dr. and Mrs. Harris. 

Miss Ethel Phillips, of Cincinnati, has been 
spending two weeks with her cousins, Captain 
and Mrs. R. P. Reeder. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Ohnstad gave a very 
pleasant dancing party in honor of Miss Phil- 
lips, at which all the post people were present. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harris were the host and hostess 
at a corn-bake held on the beach. After a jolly 
evening spent around a roaring bonfire, roasting 
corn and singing songs, all returned to quarters 
at a late hour. 

The officers and ladies of the garrison have 
just been delightfully entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Preston. The game of six-handed euchre 
was played, and Miss Abbot and Mr. Peterson 
were the fortunate ones who carried away the 
prizes. 

Miss Webster, of Seattle, has been the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston during the month. 

Mrs. Reeder had as guests at a very pretty 
little luncheon, Mrs. Ohnstad, Miss Phillips and 
Mrs. Masteller. 

At a six-handed euchre enjoyed at the quar- 
ters of Lieutenant and Mrs. Moore by the officers 
and ladies of the post, Captain Abbott and Miss 
Abbott were the lucky ones who carried off the 
pretty little prizes. 

Captain Abbott had a lovely supper in honor 
of Miss Phillips and Miss Webster. The 
attic of his quarters had been made _ into 
a bower of green and was the location 
of the long and festive board. A_ delight- 
ful evening of singing and __ story-telling 
followed the supper. The other guests present 
were Major and Mrs. Barroll, Captain and Mrs. 
Reeder, Captain and Mrs. Newton, Captain and 
Mrs. Masteller, Dr. and Mrs. Harris, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Preston, Mrs. 
Sturgis, Mrs. Cross, Mrs. Abbott, Misses Sturgis, 
Miss Abbott, Mrs. Ohnstad, Lieutenants Burt, 
Peterson and Prentice, and Mr. Howard. 
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converted more than a mil- 
lion men to the Gillette 
way of shaving, and they 
are still coming at an in- 
creased ratio each month. 

This is all the argument 
that should be necessary 
to convince any man of 
the value of this razor. 


My success comes from the 
fact that I have revolutionized 
the art and solved the 
problem of  self-shaving. 


The Gillette Safety Razor consists of 

triple silver plated holder—!i2 double: 

edged blades, packed in velvet lined 
leather case. Price $5.00. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Write for our Illustrated Booklet 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


259 Times Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Naval Academy 


The midshipmen officers in the Brigade of Mid- 
shipmen have all been announced, and H. B. Hird 
is appointed the cadet commander for the ensuing 
year. The new fourth classmen are rapidly 
rounding into shape, and by the opening of the 
academy proper, in October, will be assigned to 
the different companies. To the end of develop- 
ing good athletes from the new material, the 
plebes have been encouraged to hold a number 
of track meets, in all of which good time has 
been made on the different running events and 
good figures attained in the weight work. These 
tests have been made competitive, and so far the 
Sixth Company has taken premier honors. 

A marriage of interest to naval folk is that of 
Lawrence M. Ewell and Miss Rhoda Emlen 
Smith, of Chestnut Hill, Pa. Mr. Ewell is a 
graduate of the Naval Academy, class of 1906, but 
recently resigned. While a midshipman, Mr. 


Ewell was manager of the football team for one 
year. 

The midshipmen of the second class, that have 
been stationed at the academy this summer, in de- 
tachments, have given a series of very enjoyable 


dances. While not as brilliant as those given 
during the winter, the hospitality of the second 
class has been enjoyed by a large number of 
visitors as well as the usual Naval Academy and 
Annapolis contingent. 

In the individual championship held at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, the midshipmen distinguished them- 
selves by giving the winner to the contest. He 
was Willis A. Lee, Jr., of Owenton, Ky., and he 
won the contest over a field of more than six 
hundred competitors. 

Midshipman Lee is well known at the academy 
as a crack shot. He has been a member of the 
Cadet Rifle Team for two years, and in that time 
has shot in all of the important matches in which 
the midshipmen have been pitted. 

The engagement of Lieut. Richard Bennett 
Creecy, U. S. M. C., and Miss Maria Louise 
Reifsnyder, of Westminister, has been announced. 
Lieut. Creecy has but recently returned from the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Louis Mang, one of the gymnastic instruc- 
tors in athletics at the Naval Academy, has re- 
turned to Annapolis, after taking part in the 
games of the Caledonian Club, held in New York. 
Mr. Mang was a successful competitor, winning 
the second individual prize and first place in the 
running broad jump. He also won places in the 
pole vault, shot-put and several others. 


Dr. Richard Grady, of the Naval Academy, has 
left for the Jamestown Exposition, taking with 
him an exhibit which will be shown in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the National Dental 
Convention, which will be held this month at 
Jamestown. 

Already preparations are being made at the 
Naval Academy for the coming football season. 
Several evenings in the week the new midship- 
men of the fourth class are taught the football 
songs and yells, and judging by the volume of 
sound attained in the Navy’s famous and suc- 
cessful siren yell, the team this year will not lack 
for good rooters. 


Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


The reception given by Prince Wilhelm, of 
Sweden, on board the Swedish ship Fylgia, was 
one of the most charming affairs c-er known 
here. The Prince was assisted in receiving by 
Swedish Min’ster Lagerkranz and Mr. Charles 
Kohlsaat. Among those who were present were, 
Rear-Admiral and Mrs. Robert M. Berry, Lieut. 
and Mrs. Duncan M. Wood, cieut. and Mrs. 
Connelly, Mr. and Mrs. Harry St. George Tuck- 
er, Mrs. John Quimby, Mrs. Nathaniel Beaman, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Brooks Johnston, Mrs. Emily 
Hardy, Mrs. W. D. Brotherton, Mrs. F. J. 
Schwable, Mrs. Howard Shield, Mrs. W. H. 
Baker, Mrs. Veloz, Miss Veloz, Misses Wood- 
ward, Miss Berry, Miss Preston, Mrs. McDon- 
nell, Miss Kathleen McDonnell of Baltimore, 
Miss Jennie Barr, Miss Jean Cooke, Miss Lucy 
Quimby, Misses Lucrece and Clara Godwin, 
Miss Cornelia McBlair, Misses Mabel and Fan- 
nie Martin, Miss Katherine Myers, Miss Char- 
lotte Laird, Miss Anne Fauntleroy, Misses Helen 
and Ethel Harrington, Miss Nannie Butt, Miss 
Elizabeth Neely, Mayor J. Davis Reed, of Ports- 
mouth, and the officers of our fleet. 

Midshipman Ansdell entertained at a charming 
afternocn tea, on board the U. S. S. Minnesota 
on Thursday. His guests were Mrs. McDonnell, 
Miss Kathleen McDonnell, of Baltimore,. Miss 
Jean Cooke, Miss Lucy Quimby, Ensign Starke, 
Midshipmen Barthelon, Clarke, Thompson and 
Wallace. 

Lieut. Keyser, U. S. M. C., entertained charm- 
ingly at afternoon tea on board the U. S. S. 
Louisiana last Sunday afternoon. Those present 
were Mrs. Starke A. Sutton, Miss Dorothy Kin- 
kaid, of Annapolis, Miss Arabella Hitch, Miss 
Margaret Pannill, Miss Mary Payne, Midship- 
men Bernard, Milner, Henderson, Cumming and 
McKitterick. 
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IMPORTERS | OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


“ig. Ory Goods 


N. E. Cor. Van Ness Avenue and Pine Street 
Established 1866 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








THE CALL OF THE FEEBLE ANSWERED. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth, Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 

This means much to cleanly per- 

sons—the only ones who 

like our brush. 


MEDIUM ee 180%. , 5 
KuG.8. 189 Adults’ 35c. 
st Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free booklet, 
“Tooth Truth.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 186 Pine St., Florence, Mass, 


H. E. VAN HORN & CO. 


Merchant Cailors 


CLOTHES FOR ALL SOCIAL Metropolitan Building 
and BUSINESS OCCASIONS 7 EAST 23d STREET 
MEDIUM PRICES N E W 7 OR & 
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Capta'n D. D. V. Stuart, U. S. N., Captain of 
the Yard, has recently returned from a ten 


days’ leave of absence. While away Capt. Stuart CLOSSET & DEVERS 


was accompanied by Mrs. Stuart. WHOLESALE—— 
COFFEES, TEAS and SPICES 
HONEST GOODS AT HONEST PRICES 


1,3, 5and 7 N. Front St., PORTLAND, ORE. 





" for Coughs, Colds, Catarrh and 
GRIPP A-MENE all diseases of the head, throat 
and lungs. Our 25 years’ guarantee is back of every 
box sold. A pleasant, palatable and agreeable drink 
ean be made by reducing strength. A fitting substi- 
tute for. tea or coffee, and conducive to health. Guar- 


anteed under the Food and Drug Act, June 30, 1906. W \ 
Serial namaier 13121. Pelee mr sealed 25c. Testi- COMMON EALTH HOTEL 

monials and sample, roc. Opp. State House Boston, Mass. 

THE GRIPP-A-MENE CoO., Central Falls, R. I. = - - —_— 













CHAS. J. BENEDUM, ENGRAVER 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, RE- 
CEPTIONS, AT HOME, DINNER, 

- CALLING CARDS, LETTER AND 
NOTE HEADS, CRESTS, MONO- 
GRAMS, ADDRESS DIES AND 
PLATES ENGRAVED, PRINTED 
AND EMBOSSED. 


ENGRAVED PLATE, SCRIPT 
(NAME ONLY) AND 100 
CARDS - - $1.40 


Ofters rooms with hot and cold water fur $1.vU per 
day and up; rooms with private bath for $1.50 per day 
and up; suites of two rooms and bath for $3.00 per 
day andup. Weekly rates on rooms with hot and cold 
water and shower baths, $6.00 to $9.00; rooms with 
private baths, $9.00 to $12.00; suites of two rooms 
and bath, $15.00 to $22.00. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone Floors, nothing wood but the doors 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant 


Long Distance Telephone in Prete Room. Strictly 
a Temperance Hotel. Send for Booklet. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 


16560 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





HOTEL JEFFERSON 
Turk and Gough Streets SAN FRANCISCO 


EW Hotel, facing Jefferson Square. Two blocks from Van Ness Avenue, 

the present shopping district. Car lines transferring all over the city pass 

the door. Every modern convenience. 350 rooms, single or en suite. 150 private 
baths. American and European plans. Prices moderate. Omnibus meets all trains. 





Stewart-Barker Company, Proprietors. (John G. Barker, formerly proprietor Hotel Colonial.) 











“The best way to parry is to hit—and we can only hit by means of the Navy... . The 
Navy must be built and all its training given in time of peace. When once war has broken 


out it is too late to do anything PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT at Cairo, III. 





